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THE HISTORY OF THB JEWS FROM tHE BABYIOMISR CAPTIVITY, B.C. 588, 
TO THB RBBUILDINO OF JBRU8ALEII, B.C. 686. 

We have now to resume the history of God's chosen 
people-**-iiot9 indeed, as a nation and a government 
known and acknowledged in the world, and playing an 
important part in tlie. great scene of life. As in the 
time when Abraham wandered from land to land, and 
from couri; to conrt, but claimed none of his own—as in 
the darkness of Egyptian bondage, when Moses seemed 
alone distinguished by the favour that had been pro- 
mised to his race, we must again seek in the adven- 
tures of an individual the thread of thb important 
history* And surely in doing so, a striking, a delightful 
picture, is. presented us of the stability of the Creator's 
purpose, and the unchangeable faithfulness of his pro- 
mise. Had there been any lookers-on upon this scene, 
any who knew what God had purposed and had pro- 
mised, seeing now what he permitted to be done — ^how 
could it have appeared to them but that all was de- 
feated or relmquished. The thread had seemed to 
them to be snapped in sunder, the chosen race extinct, 
and the children. of God, whom from the beginning we 
have traced as distinct and separate from the children 
of men, now finally merged in the corrupted mass, and 
abandoned to the misery of their race. But they would 
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2 SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

have been mistaken. Jerasaiem was a waste^ and tbe 
sceptre of Israel had departed: its wretched inhabit- 
antSy who for their idolatry and corraption had gone 
into captivity, were not likely to remember in a heathen 
land the God whom in the precincts of his own temple 
they had forgotten, and were in all probability serving 
the gods of Assyria and Babylon ; at least we have no 
intimation to the contrary, as to the mass of this outcast 
people. But he had yet a remnant, a little flock, a 
people who were his. In the idolatrous city of Babylon, 
in the palace of the great Nebuchadnezzar, four per- 
sons we know there were who served the God of Abra- 
ham — for though there might be more, it is certain no 
more than four are spoken of. These were of the royal 
line of Judah, but now like the rest of their nation, 
slaves to the victors of their people. They had not been 
made captive at the final dissolution of the kingdom 
of Judah, but on the first besieging of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the reign of Jehoiakim, at which 
time these royal captives must have been very young 
children. They were probably between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty, when Nebuchadnezzar, to admi- 
nister to his pleasures and aid his magnificence, com- 
manded that a number of his captives of the highest 
birth, should be selected and educated to attend upon 
him in his palace. Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah, the three latter afterwards known by the 
Babylonish nain^s of Shadrach, Meshac, and Abed- 
nego, were among the number selected, eminently dis- 
tinguished by personal and mental endowments; for 
after the three years assigned for their education were 
completed, we are told that Nebuchadnezzar found 
them on examination, (and this great monarch was no 
incompetent judge,) superior to all the professors of 
wisdom and learning in his kingdom. God had a dis- 
tinguished part for them to act, and he chose thus to 
distinguish them by extraordinary endowments, doubt- 
less to bring them into that conspicuous station which 
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they could not else have attained, and where they were 
in so extraordinary a manner to acknowledge him they 
served. Bat in nothing so much were they distinguished 
as in their consistent piety and the purity with which 
they held the religion of their fathers, as is apparent 
through the whole of their miraculous history. First, 
when they refused to take of the meats prepared for 
them in the palace, consisting no doubt of something 
forbidden by the Mosaic law; and then again, when 
danger threatened them, as included in the proscription 
of all the wise men of Babylon who had failed to satisfy 
the demands of the imperious monarch, Daniel, or ever 
he bethought himself of other aid, hastened to his com« 
panions and bade them seek it with him of the God of 
Heaven ; and no sooner is the demand accorded, than 
in most beautiful and grateful terms he speaks his 
thanks, and hastening to the king, declares that the 
wisdom is not his own, nor the secret of his disclosing. 
We may remark on, without repeating, this extraordi- 
nary dream, so familiar to us in the language of Scrip- 
ture. The interpretation of it was but of little import- 
ance to Nebuchadnezzar ; he lived not to see any part 
of its accomplishment. It was the voice of Heaven, 
unheard, indeed, at that time, bat proclaiming through 
th^ world, in tones that have never been silent, its own 
determined purpose, its absolute disposal of a world 
that seemed to be defying its power, and the merciful 
issue in which it all must terminate — the re-establish- 
ment of God's kingdom upon earth. It was to repeat, 
in short, the often told tale, and renew the often signed 
covenant, that he had made first with Adam ere he 
went forth from Paradise, and had so frequently re- 
newed — the scheme and covenant by which he would 
redeem his ruined world: and that they who should 
thereafter read these promises, might be assured that 
they were his, and know that he was Lord, all the in- 
termediate events were clearly and succinctly told, so 
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as, wlien they came to pass^ to be instantly recognized a» 
the things predicted* 

We cannot perhaps make choice of a better place in 
oar history, for speaking 'of the nature of prophecy in 
general, and of those men who were appointed to de^ 
liver it ; among wbom Daniel stands very eminent. We 
have made some mention of these people in an early 
part of the Jewish History, as a race always existing 
among them, leading a life of abstinence and poverty^ 
separate entirely from the rest of the people^ usually 
distingoished by the appellatidn of Prophets, or men of 
God. Their bn^ibess appears to bare; been as messen* 
gers between God and man, to convey, bis wamiogs> 
promises and threats, to bis forgetful and obdilrate 
people. At firist we find them only emfijoyed to an* 
nounce the nelEur approacb of any peculiar ev^nt to na» 
tidns or individuals. Such were Samuel when he carried 
messages to Saul, and Nathan when he visited tbe court 
of David to declare the displeasure of the Lord. How 
the Prophets received these messages we know not— ^ 
''The; Lord spake unto them," is the expression used 
in all these relations—but whether in a perceptible, exr 
temal sound, or, .as is more probable,^ by a ulent inspi* 
ration in. their minds,, is not any where explained to us» 
Of infinitely greater importance became afterwards the 
office of the Prophets; who>; while they declared to sur« 
rounding nations their, downfall and. their rise, their vic*^ 
tdries and defi^ats, became tbe lasting and perpetual 
recorders of the Almigbty will. Events with which their 
Contemporaries bad no concern, the affairs of centuries 
to come, even to the extremity of the worid's continu- 
ance, werp made known to us through them; and.^tbe 
writings of these Prophets stand as a part, a most im- 
portant and valuable part^. of the sacred word of God* 
But whereas the events immediately predicted were 
directbas o)r warnings intended to be understood by 
tbose to whom they Were delivered^ and therefore couched 
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til uneqai vocal terms, tlie proper names of the actors 
being generally mentioned, these more distant predic- 
tions were otherwise designed— it was not meant we 
should understand them till they came to be falfiUed — 
it is not the purpose of them to let as into the secrets of 
futurity, but that when they have come to pass, we may 
know that God fore-ordained and fore-declared them, 
and trace in all his one, unvaried purpose, and entire 
management of this world's affairs. The expression 
therefore of the more extensive prophecies became dark 
and enigmatical — ^metaphorical names were used for real 
ones ; and it is more than probable even those who fore- 
told, as they were inspired, the things to come, knew not 
of what they were writing or speaking : yet still we know 
not in what way the words were dictated to their minds. 
Of this description are the prophecies of Daniel — the 
result, indeed, of Nebuchadnezzar's vision, but except- 
ing one, of very little importance to himself — ^revealed 
of heaven for us, and not for him. We have seen the 
greater part of them exactly and strikingly fulfilled, and 
thence are constrained to acknowledge whence they 
came. Nebuchadnezzar could not have any proof of 
their authenticity but that of Daniel's knowing what he 
had dreamed, when he himself had forgotten it; and 
this seems to have been sufficient — for he gave honour 
to the God of Daniel, and raised himself and his three 
particular friends to the highest appointments in the 
state, B.C. 603. 

This, we shall observe by the date, had occurred pre- 
vious to the final destruction and captivity of the Jews. 
Immediately after that event it probably was, that, elate 
with success, and rich with the gold he had ravished 
from Jerusalem. Nebuchadnezzar erected on the plains 
of Dura the colossal statue in honour of his god Bel. The 
statue was all of gold, and the height of it above thirty 
yards. At the dedication of this magnificent work, every 
person of consequence in the kingdom was commanded 
te assemble : at the given time, and summoned by every 
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ipecies of masic known to them, all the officers, civil and 
BiiCtary,.of his extensive dominions^ crowded to the plain 
*--a pain&l death being* the penalty lud on their absence 
by • the arbitral^ monardu The three Jewidi ofSoera 
whom he 4iadv distingtushed by so mnch favonr, alone 
«ane not; ot, if they were present, reftised to prostrate 
themselves in^idoktrons Worship before the image* It 
may.seem extaiordinary', dmtof:aIl the people who pro* 
fefloed to wofsin'p thebne:trae €bd, three only should be 
brotigfat into' this difficolty-^-bnt it does not appear that 
kmy pehfons; were summoned but those who held some 
office-of dignity in thestltte ; and probably of the despised 
ftnd captivo .rare, these .only had be^i raised to honour. 
Why DaAtel was not there, or b^ng there was not ac- 
ciised^ is more difficult to explain— but as it cannot be 
supposed he worshipped the statue, we conclude his high 
favour or other circumstances saved him from the charge 
of disobedience. We need not relate the event of this 
idolatrous assembly, in the miraculous interposition of 
Ood on behalf of his servants, who refused to pay adora- 
tion to another. The fourth person who was seen walk- 
ing with them in the fire was probably the Son of God, 
the future Saviour of the worid : so at least it is consi- 
dered by those who suppose that it was God himself in 
the person of the Son, and not a created angel, that so 
frequently appiBared to the saints of the Old Testament 
on special messages from above. . From the glorious ap- 
pearance of this person, Nebuchadnezzar himself con- 
cludes him to be a celestial being, or a Son of Gh>d. How 
strikingly, how consistently we now see the Creator of the 
universe engaged in watching over the few individuals 
who remained to him in the abandoned world. Where 
his children were, there only He manifested himself; and 
thus we hear of him no where at tins period but in the 
palace of the king of Babylon— -for all his worshippers 
now were but a few poor captives there — yet at no period 
did he rignaliase his^ power more stdkingty-^^oubtless to 
prove that he was not, as he seemed to be, expelled from 
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his owii world* Shadracti, Meshac, and Abedneg<iy were 
raised tohigber bonoorsy. and we have no further notiee of 
their kistodry. 

. There^is no reason to suppose that Daniel ever lost his 
favour at Nebuchadnezzar's court. In the history of 
AsaynOp we have already mentioned the dream and its 
fulfilment, which for a time removed that monarch from 
his tfarone^ln chastisement of his pride and his obdurate 
defiance of the power of heaven, so often manifested be- 
fore Mm. Tw^ity-four years from the death of Ne^ 
bnchadnezzar - elapse^ ere we hear any thing more of 
DameU The. prophet must by this time have been 
nearly .ninety years of age» and as he was not known to 
the reigning. monarch,, it is probable he had withdrawn 
from pubUe life to serve, his God in privacy. The im- 
portant event that again called him into notice at the 
Assyrian oonrt, belongs more properly to the Assyrian 
History;, and we shall notice it here only in so far as it 
aSects the history of the prophet. Daniel came not to 
the presence of Belshazzar with the rest of the magicians 
and wise men of whom he had once been chief; from 
wUch it further appears that he had retired from ofiice ; 
and he was remembered on this^ emergency only by the 
qtieen, the mother, or possibly the grandmother of Bel* 
shazzar; for it does not appear certain whether be was 
the son or the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. Daniel 
came at the king's summons, and again the God of 
Heaven made known to him what he concealed from the 
heathen interpreters. . The words written on the wall 
were probably in Hebrew characters, of which the Chal- 
deans were ignorant; but even if they could read them, 
they could not possibly understand their prophetic im- 
port,, as tbe.litend meaning of the words seems to be no 
more than 'VHe hath numbered, He hath numbered. He 
hath weighed, and they divide." What He who wrote 
these mysterious words intended by them, he only could 
disclose, and it pleased him. to reveal it through his serv<- 
ant Danielr-H>ttce more to signalize ^and to remit to pos- 
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terity a record of his power; for as it regarded the mo- 
narch, it was unavailing — no time was given for repent- 
ance or defence. In the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Daniel had accepted the rewards and honours conferred 
upon him — now he' rejects them with contempt ; for he 
knows that the kingdom of which he is to be third in dig- 
nity will cease to exist before the ensuing morning. It 
did so — Belshazzar was slain that night, the kingdom 
of Babylon was at an end, and Daniel passed with the 
rest of the people into the subjection of Darius, the 
reigning prince of Media, B.C. 538. His fame went 
with him. Darius having doubtless heard the circum- 
stances of Belshazzar*s feast, preferred Daniel to be 
chief of all the presidents and princes, of whom he had 
selected a hundred and seventy to manage the affairs of 
the kingdom. 

Envy and malevolence were sure to follow on such 
distinctions, especially when conferred on a stranger and 
a captive, the professor of a new religion, and the serv- 
ant of an unknown God. But Daniel stood high in the 
king's affections, and his own holy and faultless life made 
it very difficult to impeach his conduct. One way only 
was open to his enemies — in the midst of idolatry, he 
openly served the God of his fathers, and they knew he 
would persist in serving him, however it might be for- 
bidden. Availing themselves of this only means of at- 
tainting the favourite, they proposed to the king a decree, 
of which we cannot but be struck with the absurdity, and 
be surprised that any prince should sign it; since amid 
all their vices, the heathen princes seldom refused the 
external honours paid to their gods. For thirty days all 
worship was forbidden, and it does not appear that any 
one transgressed, except the prophet Daniel. To him 
compliance was^ impossible. Where the will of God and 
of his prince were decidedly in opposition, he not only 
could not hesitate, but could take no measures to conceal 
his preference. On the contrary, as an example to others, 
and in firm avowal of his allegiance, he opened wide his 
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wiodows, and left his doors anclosed, while on his knees, 
tkree times a day, as was his custom, he invoked the Qod 
of Israel. The purpose of his enemies was attained, and 
they hastened to claim from the king the fulfilment of his 
own edict in the punishment of the delinquent: the as- 
signed penalty being, that the, transgressor should be 
thrown to wild beasts — ^no uncommon mode of destroy- 
ing criminals among those nations where wild beasts 
were Qsually kept confined for the amusement of princes 
and their courts ; as was probably the case in this in- 
stance*. Darius now perceiyed the malice of his princes, 
bnt he could not revoke his decree : the law left him, it 
seems, no power to pardon, and Ilaniel was given up to 
his enemies*. Bat even Darius appears to have expected 
thajt one so devoted to bis God would not be forsaken ; 
and when he had se,t his seal to the stone that iuclosed 
the holy prophet in the den, h& retired to. Iris chamber, 
refused his osoal reoneatioas, and passed the night in 
sleepless anxiety ; while the victim remained in security, 
and slept perhaps in peaces amid the ferocious animals, 
whose mostaatimtl desires were suspended at theit Ma- 
ker's bidding! and they touched not the chiorge comiait* 
ted to them. . There is somethkig inlecteting in the ea- 
gerness with whichDiuriushastened m the morning to the 
den lo ask of the result: had he not believed something 
of the power of Isrodli's God, h^ would have considered 
it as of couise.that'his favourite was no more. His ex- 
pectations were realised.; thetprophet came forth unhurt ; 
and in the midst ^of. an. idolatrous ndtion^ the God of 
Abraham, Isaae, and Jacobs thuji onoe more forced froai 
the idolatrous woridan nnwilliog acknowledgment of his 
power. Of DanieU "we know only that he continued in 
prosperity and influence during the remaining reign of 
Darius, and was living in the third year of Cyrus, his suc- 
cessor-rr-probaUy ha died about th^ year B.C« 584. 

Though we have no. further historicid records as to 
where aad how the prophet lived, we are not uninformed 
as to bow. be iwas employed. ^ In constant prayer and 
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holy commnnion with his God, be was receiving those 
extraordinary revelations of his will, which make op the 
sacred Book we call now by his name. His first dream^ 
for such his inspirations are here distinctly stated to have 
been, was received in the first year of Belshazzar, the 
interpretation resembling in substance that given to the 
vision of Nebuchadnezzar. Another is mentioned as 
having been received in the third year of Belshazzar. 
In the first year of Darius the Mede, we find him in 
deepest humiliation before God, confessing the sins of 
his nation, and imploring Heaven on their behalf for par- 
don and restoration — for the seventy years of their cap- 
tivity, announced by Jeremiah, had now nearly elapsed. 
The prophet's beautiful prayer was answered by fresh 
revelations, not only respecting the immediate restoration 
of the Jews and their after concerns, but also of the often 
foretold coming of the Messiah, the great and never for- 
gotten consummation of the Creator's sometimes mys- 
terious management — and beyond this, even to the final 
resurrection of mankind. In the third year of Cyrus the 
Persian, the revelations are resumed — the afiairs of many 
nations and the interests of the whole earth are included 
in them — and then the aged prophet is bidden to go his 
way, and rest till all shall be accomplished — a beautiful 
dismission from the cares and agitations of this nether 
world, to the everlasting repose that awaits the blessed. 
We enter not more particularly into these visions, be- 
cause our business is with the historical, not with the pro- 
phetical parts of Scripture : our readers can elsewhere 
learn how exactly the greater part of these prophecies 
have been fulfilled, and how surely the remainder shortly 
will be so. The character of Daniel, as far as it is known 
to us, is faultless, of most consistent and devoted piety 
from his earliest to his latest years, though surrounded 
by the temptations of a court, and of an idolatrous nation 
of which he was at some time almost the chief: nor, ex- 
cepting in that one glorious night passed in the den of the 
lions, do we ever find him suffering the reverses of for- 
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tune to which most of the people of God had been sub- 
jected : his course seems rather to have been one of un- 
interrnpted and sanctified prosperity. With the writings 
of Daniel we are all acquainted — the first seven chapters 
are written in Chaldee, no doubt as being that in which 
the Babylonians were chiefly concerned ; the remainder 
is in Hebrew. 

In the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia and Media, 
two years after the destruction of Babylon, and three 
years previously to the last mention of Daniel, the 
seventy years expired, during which the God of Israel 
had determined to leave his people in captivity with his 
enemies. Longer than this, no earthly power could have 
retained them, as had been sufficiently proved in their 
bonds in Egypt — ^but compulsion was not now the means 
to be used. By the persuasion of Daniel, probably, who 
showed him the prophecies of Isaiah respecting himself, 
Cyrus was determined to restore the captive race ; and 
in the first year of his reign, and the seventeenth of their 
bondage, exactly according to the predetermination of 
God, he published the famous edict by which the peo- 
ple of Israel were commanded to return to their country 
and rebuild their temple, and their neighbours enjoined 
to help them with gold, and silver, and horses, and what- 
ever else might be necessary. On the issuing of this 
decree, the captive Hebrews assembled from the different 
provinces of Babylon, to the amount of 11,573 persons, 
and set out for Judeah, bearing with them all the vessels 
of the temple that Nebuchadnezzar had brought away 
and laid up in the temple of his own gods, and which 
Cyrus now restored. The Samaritans, the then inha- 
bitants of some part of the country, and the lasting ene- 
mies of the Jews, used all their arts to obstruct the 
building of the temple and the city, and for some years 
it proceeded but very slowly. It was on this account, 
doubtless, that the pious Daniel gave himself to fasting 
and prayer, to propitiate Heaven for his people, two years 
after Cyrus had decreed their restoration, B.C. 536. 
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REFLECllONS 

ON SELECT PA.SSA6ES OF SCRIPTURE. 



I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou 
Kvestt and art dead. Be watchful, and strengthen the 
things which remain, that are ready to die; for I have 
not found thy works perfect before God* Remember 
therefore how thou hast received and heard, and hold 
fast 9 and repent. If therefore thou shalt not watch, 
I will come on thee as a thief — Revbl* iii. 1. 2. 3. 

Wherb is love, where is gentleDess and forbearance 
like our God's { His very threats are tender exhortations, 
bis very reproaches are enconragements. Man, hard, 
severe, aad pitiless, when be marks the faltering of ano- 
ther's walk, and sees his works that they are not perfect, 
and his professions that they are false, man caUs them 
hypocrite, shuns them as dissemblers, bids them give up 
their hopes, nor deceive themselves longer, nor take to 
themselves the name of life when they are dead. . Ood 
how differently. When the heart was grown cold as 
death, when the fire has indeed gone ont, and the flax 
emits no more but a small smoke by which He cannot be 
deceiived though others are, God does not make haste to 
quench it; but with persuasive pity tries to light it up 
again, fans it with the soft breathings of his love to see 
if it will burn afresh. He does not say^'Despair ; give up 
thy profession, and deceive the world no longer.'^ To the 
faithless spirit that has so far forsaken his ways that the 
little good which remains is on the point to die, he does 
not say "Let go and perish." His language is "Hold 
fast : however little it be, if there is a thought, a feeling, a 
bare remeinbrance of what thou hast once accepted and 
received as good, watch over it, strengthen it, let it not 
go out — ^repent~and dead as thou art, it may yet be 
re-kindled in thee." The threat indeed comes at last, but 
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there is an t^in it yet — ^a kind, forbearing if^ that leaves 
not the saddest bosom to despair. 

Seigneur 9 que veux^tu que je fosse ? — AcTES ix. 6. 

La. plupart des gens, quand ils veulent se convertir on 
se r^fonner, songent bien plas k remplir leor vie de cer- 
taines actions diffioiles et extraordinaires, qn'k purifier 
leuirs intentions et k moarir k lenrs inclinations nata- 
relies dans les actions les plus communes de leur 6tat: 
en quoi ik se trompent fort sonvent. II vandroit mienx * 
changer moins les actions et changer davautage la dis- 
position da coear qui les fait faire. Quand on est d6j& 
dans ane vie honndte et r6gI6e, il est bien plus pressi, 
pour devenir v6ritablement chr6tien, de chapger le 
dedans que le dehors, Dieu ne se paie ni du bruit des 
l^vres, qi de la posture du corps, ni des c6r6monies ex- 
t^rieures: ce qu'il demande encore c'est une volont6 
qui ne soit plus partag6e entre lui et aucune creature, 
c'est une volenti souple dans ses mains, qui ne desire et 
ne rejette rien, qui veuille sans reserve tout ce qu'il 
veuille, et qui ne veuille jamais, sous aucun pr6texte, 
rien de tout ce qu'il ne veut pas. Portez cette volonte 
toute simple, cette volenti toute pleine de celle de Dieu, 
partout ok sa providence vous conduit. Cherchez Dieu 
dans ces heures qui paroissent si vides ; et elles seront 
pleines pour vous, pnisque Dieu vous y soutiendra. Les 
amusemens memo les plus inutiles se tourneront en 
bonnes oeuvres si vous n'y entrez que selon la vrai bien* 
stance, et pour vous y conformer k I'ordre de Dieu. 
Que le coeur est au large, quand Dieu ouvre cette voie 
de simplicity. On marche comme de petits enfants que 
la m^re m^ne par la main, et qui se laissent mener sans 
se mettre en peine du lieu ok ils vont. On est content 
d'etre assujetti ; on est content d'etre libre ; on est prdt 
k parler ; on est prSt k se taire. Quand on ne pent dire 
des choses edifiantes, on dit des riens d^aussi bon coeur; 
par Ik on se d61asse en delassant les antres. 

Fenblon. 

VOL. IV. c 
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Pui ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. — Roif . xiii. 14/ 

Q THAT we had hearts to it ! It is high, it is sweet, to 
be growing more and more Christ-like every day. What 
is the purchase or conquest of kingdoms to this? O! 
what are we doing, that mind not this more, even they 
whose prpper work it is ? How remiss are they in it, 
and what small progress do they make? Are we less for 
the world and ourselves, and more for God this year than 
the former, more meek and gentle, abler to bear wrongs, 
and do good for them, more holy and spiritual in our 
thoughts and ways, more abundant and fervent in 
prayer? I know there will be times of deadness and 
winter seasons, even in the souls of living Christians ; but 
it is not always so ; it will come about yet. So that, take 
the whole course of a Christian together, he is advancing, 
putting on still more of Christ, and living in him. Learn 
to have these thoughts frequent and occurrent with you 
on all occasions. Think, when about any thing, how 
would Christ behave himself in this, even so let me en- 
deavour. You will possibly say, they that speak thus, 
and advise thus, do not do thus. O ! that this were not 
too true : yet there be some that be real in it ; and al- 
though it be but little that is attained, yet the very aim 
is excellent, and somewhat there is that is done by it. 
It is better to have such thoughts and desires than alto- 
gether to give it up ; and the very desire to be serious 
and sincere, does so much change the habitude and 
usage of the soul and life, that it is not to be despised. 

Leighton. 

But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will 
not serve thy gods, — Daniel iii. 18. 

Beautiful perfection of a confiding spirit! He we 
serve is able to deliver — in our extremest risk he can 
come in to save — though the cords be about us, and the 
flame be before us, and all be ready for the sacrifice, it 
is not too late for rescue. Against every thing that we 
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see, against hope, almost against possibility itself, we 
believe he will deliver. " Bat if not/' there is the issue 
— if not, it makes no diflFerence — if he cannot, or if he 
will not save, it does not alter oar resolves. Be is God, 
and we will serve him, even withoat onr wages — thoagh 
he slay us, yet will we trust him. If he minds not to 
save ns from the coqsequence of doing right, we will not 
do wrong to save ourselves — we will not serve thy gods 
thongh ours abandon us. It is sweeter to perish in the 
service of him we Iqvo, than to live in subjection to an- 
other master. So rests the spirit of the Christian on the 
Saviour he adores. He believes, and he believes it oi^: 
no poor security, that every sacrifice he makes will be 
rendered ten-fold into his bosom. Peace amid the tu- 
mufts of an opposing world, and the yet more tumultuous 
opposition of his own wild passions, joy in the midst of 
sorrow, protection in every danger, defence from every 
enemy, security in life, and comfort in death — all this is 
what he expects from him to whom he devotes himself. 
" But if not" — ^if it be so, as they are told, that the por- 
tion of the servants of God will be worse rather than 
the better for their devotion ; that no equivalent will be 
given for the sacrifices they make ; and all will go with 
them even as with others; excepting that they relin- 
quish advantages, and expose themselves to difficulties 
and privations for the sake of one who will make no 
extraordinary interposition on their behalf — if it be so, 
it makes no difference — they love him, and they will 
serve him. He has died for them, he has redeemed 
them, he is their God — for his sake they will take the 
risk, and be the losers, if it must be so, in this transitory 
world, rather than even take the venture of offending 
him, by sinful compliance with the things that offend him 
-^-rather than be the servants of any other master than 
the one they choose. '' If not" — it is the language of a 
devoted spirit, trusting because it loves, but not loving 
only because it trusts — expecting to be upheld, but de- 
termined to love on, whether it be or not 
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Sije lepreche de bon ccRur,fen aurai la ricampense. — 

1 Cor. ix. 17. 

C'kst le coeur que Dieu regarde, c'est le coeur qn'il 
recompense. Chacan revolt ce qu*il cherche dans le 
travail: si c'est la vanite, il trouve la vanity ; si c'est 
Dieu, Dieu est le prix de sa fid^lite et de sa peine. Ge 
n'est pas assez de rempllr ses devoirs k I'exterienr pour 
attendre recompense, si on ne le fait pour I'amour de 
celni de qui on Tattend. QUE8NEL. 
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Some of my readers, I understand, wonder I contrive 
to hear so many things they never happen to have heard 
themselves — nay, some even go so far as to doubt if I 
really do hear all I tell. I would advise them, that hear- 
ing depends greatly upon listening ; for many things pass 
under our eyes that we do not see, and under our ears 
that we do not hear, for want of attention and observa- 
tion : and, what is far more extraordinary, that these 
very things that we hear not and see not, are the things 
we are ourselves doing, or saying, or thinking, or fe^li^^g. 
If I could prevail on Some of mv l[!Credulous friends 
to listen to themselves^ tO what is whispered in their 
bosoms as we\* as to what finds louder utterance, for one 
Whol<; year, I should be much surprised, if, at the end of 
it, they could not tell me some very marvellous stories; 
and some, perhaps, that had I told to them, they might 
not have taken to be truth. This preamble I should not 
have made, as having little to do with the subject of the 
paper, had I not been apprehensive that some of my 
readers will doubt whether I ever heard what I am going 

to relate. 

The three daughters of Lady S. had received some- 
thing more than a fashionable education ; though it must 
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be allowed » a fashionable education in the days of 
George IV. is nearer to being a good one» than at any 
time we wot of in the annals of the world. I do not 
mean to speak particularly of her ladyship's character, 
because my criticisms presume not to attaint my elders, 
except in so far as her character may disclose itself in 
the concernments of her family, and the conversations I 
was so fortunate as to hear. The outward seeming and 
circumstance of her condition I may mention, as being 
that with which the world is doubtless well acquainted 
already. A widow while her children were yet babies, 
with more rank than she had fortune to compete with, 
this excellent mother had supplied by most assiduous care 
and many ingenious contrivances, the deficiency of in- 
come as it might have affected her daughters' education. 
Withdrawn from a world that had lost its attraction for 
her, since the bosom's friend was gone who had been to 
her all its zest and interest, she had time to form and 
executeherplans of education, without interruption from 
other claims ; and whether her plans were good or bad, 
or both, of which 1 mean to give no opinion, they were 
maturely considered, and very consistently executed. 
She knew her daughters were to move in a genteel, pos- 
sibly an elevated station in life, and she resolved to omit 
nothing that could prepare thenf for it, and fit them to be 
admired and beloved. She knew they were to pass out of 
this sublunary sphere of action into one in which neither 
the love nor the admiration they had gained in it would 
avail them any thing, and she resolved to prepare them for 
this too. The proportionate degree of importance she at- 
tached to these separate objects, or whether either had 
undue preponderance in her measures, remains a secret 
to me, and may as well remain so to the world ; since He 
who judges from principles rather than from actions, who, 
while he looks closely to the motives of a conduct seeming 
fair, judges leniently of the mistakes that supervene upon 
the best intentions, has alone to do with this decision. 
The Misses S. had been taught, as all other ladies are, 

c3 
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to do every thing ; and they had also been taaght, as all 
other ladies are not, to understand, reflect, and judge. 
Unlike those parents, who, by too much constraint, make 
their children passive machines up to a certain age, and 
then expect they should know how to move alone, Lady 
S. had rather guided than constrained their minds — she 
had accustomed them to deliberate, to reason, and to 
choose. Whether at their age she did right to let them 
take their choice when she herself thought it a wrong 
one, is not my business to determine — I have only to dis- 
close the fkct that it was so. If, in relating what I over- 
hear, I should alter things to my own taste, my readers 
would have cause to complain of my want of veracity ; 
therefore whatever may be thought of this, I am not re- 
sponsible, and can only say, so runs my story. Nothing 
had been omitted to give grace and beauty to the minds 
and persons of these young people — they had been 
taught to walk and to dance, and to lie down and to sit 
up, and to dress and to undress ; but not more assiduously 
had they been tutored in all these things on a Saturday, 
than they had been taught to read and pray on a Sunday. 
I do not mean ostentatiously — far from it; they had 
been accustomed to spend the Sabbath properly ; they 
had learned ail the catechisms that ever were published, 
and read all the tracts that ever were written ; and better 
than this, they had been made intimately acquainted with 
the sacred language of Scripture, and pains had been 
taken to make them understand and feel their interest in 
it. And here, alas! so captious are our criticks, I must 
again pause to make excuse for my story. I am aware 
that some will say the dancing and dressing should have 
been omitted — and others will say the catechisms and 
tracts should have been omitted— for who ever met with 
a lady that thought another lady's child had been properly 
brought up? I never did. But if any one says the 
statement is not consistent, I beg their pardon. Every 
one who knows Lady S. knows it to be exactly correct ; 
and those who are not of her ladyship's acquaintance^ 
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may find many auioug their friends, titled and untitled, 
who are pursuing very much the same plan. 

Liady S/s system of education had in one respect dif- 
fered from that of some fashionable mothers, who think 
the best preparation for succeeding in the world, is to be 
kept in total ignorance of it till a certain age ; when the 
new claimant on its smiles, who has had intercourse only 
with her governess, her waiting-maid, and posssibly, but 
not certainly, with her parents, comes forth as at a signal 
into the mid-day of its splendours, its allurements, its 
joys, its difficulties, and its crimes, to understand tbem if 
she can, and abide them if she may. What would be- 
come of the mazed and dazzled vision, that had for 
eighteen years been closed in impenetrable darkness, as 
a preparation for opening at once on the full blaze of a 
meridian sun ? Lady S. had accustomed her girls to her 
own society and that of her friends, and without exactly 
taking them into publick, had accustomed them to fre- 
quent and free communication with the beings, among 
whom they were to find their future happiness and per- 
form their future duties. How the three daughters hap- 
pened to come to maturity at the^ same time, is I confess 
a difficulty. I do not say they were all of the same age ; 
yet they could not be very far apart. If I were more 
used to telling stories, I should not be puzzled by these 
small difficulties, perhaps. A good novel writer can have 
the moon full many times in a month ; and what might 
seem equally difficult to a plain astronomer, can make a 
full moon rise in the middle of the night. Why then may 
I not make the three daughters of Lady S. come out at 
the same time ? It remains only to be further understood, 
that I, listening, heard the succeeding conversation. 

** My girls," said Lady S. to her daughters, as they 
sate round the tea-table one Sunday evening, '*you 
have reached the age at which I have always promised 
you an introduction to the world, for which you have 
been so many years preparing yourselves. I have given 
you every advantage befitting your rank, that may ena- 
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ble you to enjoy its pleasures ; and such principles as I 
trust may help you to avoid its dangers. I have pre- 
pared you for the world because you must sojourn in it 
a little time ; you must act in it the part assigned you ; 
society will lay its claim to you, and if I had neglected 
in your education any of its requirements, the world 
would have said, and you might sometime have said 
yourselves, that your mother had failed of her duty to% 
wards you, and suffered her own sorrows to blight the 
budding of your joys. But I have told you too, that 
this world is not your abiding place, nor its maxims 
your safe&t guide, nor its pleasures your best enjoy- 
ment. The higher importance of eternal things, the 
greater claim of Him who made you on your affections, 
the better happiness his love prepares for you, are 
themes you have not now to hear of first. Knowledge of 
either world, as far as it can be communicated to you 
by another, you cannot want: the time is come when 
you are to take upon yourselves the character of women 
and of Christians on your own behalf, and personally 
to answer to God and man the claims that each may 
have on you, for which hitherto I have been in some 
measure your sponsor. I need scarcely remind you 
that you have a fortnight since, after the manner of our 
church, renewed in confirmation your baptismal vows 
— yon cannot be forgetful what they were; and that 
you promised by them not only to believe the word of 
God, but to obey it — not only to devote yourself to his 
service, but to renounce every thing that may stand in 
opposition to it, or interfere with it ; whether it be the 
sinful suggestions of your own heart, prompted by the 
evil spirit to do his own dark works, or the allurements 
of the world, whose pomp, and fashion, and too vehe- 
ment desires, you pledged yourselves neither to follow 
nor to be led by. I trust you are ready to fulfil your 
vows and keep your faith with Heaven." 

''I hope so, Mamma," said Emma; ''it was a so- 
lemn service ; and when I had gone through it, I felt I 
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had pledged myself to do f scarce know what, and 
certainty have but little power to perform, except as 
strength from above is promised to the wish and the 
endeavour." 

" On the other hand, the world you have promised not 
to. follow, awaits you and invites you : you have bless- 
iugs to seek from it, and duties to perform in it— you 
can neither do without the one, nor are at liberty to 

evade the other :— these opposing duties '^ 

" But why, dear Mother,"* said Maria, *' should they 
stand opposed ? God made the world and placed us in 
it ; surely then we may partake of it without oflFence to 
Him. I do not see any diflSculties in dividing our at- 
tention between our religious duties, and the concerns 

of life, and giving to each ** 

** Its due proportion you would say," interrupted 
liady S., *' and it is true you must ; but not to each an 
equal share ; and as they will too often clash, there must 
be in every such instance a preference to one above the 
other — my children surely know to which the preference 
is due/' 

" Of course, Mamma," said Fanny ; " every body 
knows thSi God is to be preferred before the world, and 
we shall never think of doing otherwise. But I do long 
to go out, and taste the delights of society : it is so 
natural at our age to like pleasure, that it cannot possi- 
bly be wrong. When one is older it may be different. 
When are we to begin to go out. Mamma?" 

" That is exactly what I was preparing to tell you — 
I have two invitations for you this week." 

"Two in one week ! O that is delightful," cried Fanny. 

•' I should have preferred that it had happened other- 
wise; for as we are circumstanced, considerable prepa- 
ration will be necessary for your appearance in puhlick 
on such occasions, especially as it is the first time;** 
said Lady S. 

" But then, dear Mamma, it is the more fortunate, be- 
cause one preparation will do for both," answered Maria« 
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" Not exactly so, I fear: it rather appears to me that 
it will be desirable to put off one or the other — but I 
inteud to leave this to your choice. You are invited to 
a ball on Friday, at Mrs. Askall's, where all that is most 
distinguished in the county will be assembled together* 
Though there will be but few girls there whose rank is 
higher than your own, there will be none perhaps whose 
fortune is less — therefore to make an appearance equal 
to others, you mdst depend on your own industry and 
contrivance." 

" O yes," cried Fanny, " we can make our own 
dresses and all that — there will be plenty of time before 

Friday — I should not mind sitting up all night, if 

but what a pity we did not begin before. When did 
you get the invitations ?" 

'' On Saturday — but I had reasons for not commu- 
nicating it till this evening. Could it be avoided, I had 
rather not see your time so spent ; but you know I can- 
not afford to purchase dresses for you, such as you will 
like to appear in where all will be so gay and brilliant." 

" Certainly," said Maria, ** I should like to look like 
other people. I shall lie awake to-night thinking how we 
can contrive the prettiest dresses at the smallest cost. 
It will not signify about the time they take for once ; 
we can put off our other employments just for a single 
week. One, two, three, four, days, beside great part 
of Friday— for it will do if they are done by the time 
we want to dress, but ^ 

^' But, Mamma, you have forgotten the other invita- 
tion," said Emma. 

^'The other, my love, was received this morning; 
you heard it as well as myself, and cannot, I am sare, 
have forgotten it. You know that it is not usual for 
young, persons in the Established Church to take the 
Sacrament till they have been confirmed ; but after that 
ceremony has been attended to, I should be sorry that 
there were reason longer to delay it, as I believe I have 
mentioned to you before ; and the invitation was given 
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this morniog to all that are religiously and devoutly 
disposed." 

" Well but. Mamma, what has that to do with Mrs. 
Askairs ball?" said Fanny. 

*' No more, my dear, than that I do not see how you 
can attend to both." 

** I cannot see that at all-*the Sacrament is on Sun- 
day, not on Friday, and — r." 

" Stay, my child; recollect the nature of the invita- 
tion ere you decide on this matter. The feast you are 
invited to is at the table of the Lord. It is a joyful 
feast, indeed, for it is the commemoration of his love, 
and to us the sweet pledge and foretaste of eternal 
bliss : but it is also a serious one, setting forth in lively 
emblems a tale of agony and death, that must ever fill 
our eyes with tears and tinge our cheeks with shame. 
It is with good reason, therefore, that we are exhorted 
ere we present ourselves at the feast, to consider the 
dignity of the ceremony, and examine deeply the state 
of our own hearts, that we may make such appearance 
there as may become the occasion. If you think a whole 
week^s preparation scarcely enough to do honour to the 
invitation of an earthly friend, can you present your- 
selves before your heavenly benefactor, the Maker of 
heaven and earth, without any previous pains bestowed^ 
or time expended, to make ready for his presence? 
The dress is different, indeed, as is the occasion : one 
is the outside trickery, of no importance in itself, for 
with it you are no other than without it, attended to in 
conformity to the convenances of society, by custom 
only rendered suitable or unsuitable to the occa< 
sion. The other— how shall I speak meetly of its im- 
portance ? You cannot indeed make yourselves fit to 
appear — no pains of yours can veil your unworthiness 
or lessen it : nor any preparation be, as some mistake 
it, a ticket of admittance that gives you a right to come 
and claim the benefits of this holy feast. You come by 
invitation free and unmerited ; but there is a requisition 
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plain and positive from Him who sends it, as to the 
manner of your appearing. The form of invitation 
used by our church is the language of Scripture, and 
those who do not use the same words, give it the same 
meaning. We are bidden to examine not only the state 
of our hearts at the present moment, but the records of 
our passed lives ; that where we have been wrong, we 
may confess the wrong, lament it deeply, and determine 
to amend it as far as may be for the future : and it is not 
only the act, but the thought, and word, and deed, we 
are to examine. Nay, there may be something even to 
be done, as well as determined — for we are expressly 
forbidden to approach with malice or envy in our hearts, 
or unforgiven wrong rankling in our bosoms, or injury 
on our heads for which we are inclined to make no repa- 
ration. Scripture is very express in this — ^for even when 
we arrive at the altar, if we recollect any thing of wrong 
between us and our fellow-creatures, we are bidden to 
go away, and make no offering till we are in better 
mind. The reason of all this is very plain. We come to 
the feast as sinners, unworthy to gather up a crumb that 
falls from it, and seeking for our unworthiness an uncon- 
ditionary pardon. Ill may it become us then to bring in 
oar bosoms ienvy, and jealousy, and resentment, the birth 
of pride, the workings of a mind that holds itself at higher 
price that others have had respect to. Ill, very ill, may 
it beseem us, to bring with us a reckoning of the unpaid 
dues we are determined on exacting from each other. 
We come to a banquet of love — love immutable, immea- 
surable, such as Heaven wonders at, and earth can never 
comprehend. Ill-dressed guest, indeed, we must ap- 
pear, if love be not the absorbing feeling of our souls, to 
the suspension, at least, of every other sentiment. And 
then we come for a purpose — we come for remission and 
a cure, as well as to make acknowledgment of deepest 
gratitude to Him through whose death and passion we 
can alone receive them. How can this be, if we have 
taken no account beforehand of our debts or their 
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amount; or if we have known nothing of the symptoms 

of the disease we come to be relieved of, nor have given 

ourselves the trouble to enquire how far we really need 

or desire any of these things ? Our enjoyment at the 

feast vnll be proportioned to our sense of the benefit — 

our sense of the benefit will be proportioned to our 

sense of need — and our gratitude to both — and what can 

we know of this, without examination of our hearts and 

lives? This preparation is called by our Church the 

marriage garment, and with reason, for the resemblance 

holds : the garment was not a cause of the invitation, nor 

an inducement to receive the guest, nor a title to sit 

down at another's table, nor a payment made for the 

^entertainment there — yet was it that without which none 

could be welcomed at a marriage feast. And now, my 

children, you must decide for yourselves, whether you 

can, without preparation, accept this invitation for the 

first time in your lives." 

•* I think we cannot," replied Fanny ; " and as we 
shall certainly not have time to think of it properly, it 
will be better to put it off: for the ball you know cannot 
be put off, and Mrs. Askall gives but one in the year — 
it is a long promise that we should be there, and she is 
of so much consequence in the neighbourhood, it would 
not do to offend her : besides, we shall have so much 
pleasure ; every body will be there, and it will be such 
an odd reason to give. The sacrament will be repeated 
in a month or two, and then perhaps we shall have 
nothing to prevent our receiving it seriously, and as we 
ought.*' 

*' You are left to your own choice, Fanny, but be 
mindful of your profession and your vow. You are pre- 
ferring what you esteem pleasure to what you know to 
be a duty — ^you are setting the opinions of men before 
the express command of God — ^yon are offering to your 
heavenly Father an excuse you say will not be accepted 
by an earthly friend. I fear that preference you were 

VOL. IV. D 
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80 sure just now would iocline to the right side, has 
already fallen on the wrong* But what says my Maria?" 

** I am thinking very seriously what is to be done/' 
answered Maria; '^I should be very sorry to neglect 
the Sacrament, which I anticipated with desire, besides 
the sense of duty. But, indeed. Mamma, I do not see 
why it cannot be managed. We shall be busy, to be 
snre, tUl Friday— 4>ut while, pur fingers are employed 
for one purpose, our thoughts may be upon the other : 
and then you know, there will be all day on Saturday 
that we can quite give our minds to serious thought. I 
should not like to give up either, if you leave it to my 
choice." 

** Yon may try it, Maria — for I believe you sufficiently 
conscientious, when the Sunday comes, to give up your 
purpose, if you find your mind unfit. And, Emma ?" 

" I cannot go to the bail. Mamma — it is not possible." 

" And why not, Emma'?" 

** Because, while you were speaking to me, my mind 
took a hasty glance upon itself; and I saw within it so 
much to think of, so much to reflect upon ; and I felt so 
much need of the medicine, and so long a debt to reckon 
np, and so great desire to receive the offered pledge of 
my Redeemer's love ; and after sixteen years of kind- 
ness, and favour lavished on me, to make my first public 
acknowledgment at his table — T cannot. Mamma, do 
any thing that will prevent this invitation, or unfit me 
for accepting it." 

** You have your choice, my children," answered Lady 
S., '^ with liberty to change it, if you see occasion." 

(To be continued,) 
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Ye are the salt of the earthy hut if the salt have lost its 
savour 9 toherewith shall it be salted? It is henceforth 
good for nothing but to be cast out, and trodden under 
foot ofinen. Ye are the light of the world. A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid* Neither do men 
light a candle, and put it under a bushel^ but on a 
candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in 
the house. Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Pather which is in heaven. — Matt. v. 13—16. 

Thb divine Preacher was addressing his disciples, the 
despised, yet distinguished few, who, in his then angod- 
like state, thought it worth their while to listen to his 
words. 'We are not told at the commencement of the 
sermon that he addressed himself to the multitude, the 
scornful, giddy multitude, that heard not, or, hearing, 
scorned his holy exhortations ; doubtless they might listen 
if they would, for he did nothing and said nothing se- 
cretly ; and it is likely they did listen ; for when he came 
down again from the mountain to which he had retired, 
great multitudes fallowed him, attracted, no doubt, by 
the novel and extraordinary doctrines they had heard. 
But it was not to this wondering crowd that be addressed 
himself— it is particularly said that his disciples came unto 
him, and he taught them. They were a few among the 
many, who ventured to think not as others thought, nor 
do as others did — for by the great mass of the people 
Jesus was rejected and despised ; his seemingly low and 
unbefriehded state, had made him to the multitude aq 
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object of contempt — bis new and bamiliating doctrines 
provoked tbeir pride — bis bigb pretence tbeir ridicule. 
But tbese, by tbe teacbing of bis Spirit, perceived tbrough 
all bis dress of lowliness, tbe divine Messiab, tbe pro- 
mised King of Israel : and bowever little tbey migbt at 
tbat time know of tbe consummation tbat was preparing, 
and tbe eternal benefits to be derived from it, tbey were 
willing and determined to follow bim, to sbare tbe ob- 
loquy cast upon bim by mankind, and to leave all tbings 
for bis sake. Doubtless tbe world believed tbem a wild, 
fantastic set, tbat could leave tbeir bomes and tbeir oc- 
cupations to follow tbe footsteps of a bouseless stranger, 
one wbo had notbing to give tbem but empty promises, 
and counsel in opposition to tbe established practices 
and maxims of tbe world in which tbey lived. But tbey 
thought otherwise, and He they served thought oUier- 
wise, for be addressed them as the great, and the distin- 
guished, and the best of earth — as beings on whom all 
depended, and for whom all subsisted — the lights of a 
world that would be darkness without tbem. 

Knowing, as we do, that all Scripture was written for 
our instruction, and tbe words of Christ bequeathed to 
bis people as a rich inheritance even to the end of time, 
we must consider of them as addressed to all bis dis- 
ciples, whether then listening to his words as they fell 
from bis own hallowed lips, or now in faith receiving tbem 
as his eternal and unaltered will and purpose. And tbe 
same marks which distinguished bis disciples then, will 
distinguish them now — not to the eye of others, perhaps, 
but to their Saviour*s and their own. They go not now 
forth from their families and homes, forsaking tbe com- 
mon habits and practices of men, to wander in the wil- 
derness and on the mountains with him they call tbeir 
master : the world sees them in some sense employed as 
others are, and living as others do. But still a disciple 
now is what a disciple was. He is one wbo prefers tbe 
teaching of his Lord to the opinions of men, and the dis- 
grace of bis religion to the honours of the world. What 
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his Savidinr speaks to him by his Spirit or by his word, h6 
accepts as truths xvhoever <$otitradicts it ; and admires as 
good, whoever disapproves it. The fear of peculiarity 
or of censure cannot prevent him from openly acknow- 
ledging the Lord whom others neglect and disobey-— 
aod if there is aught to be left, aught to be parted from, 
or risk incurred, or danger braved, or pleasure foregone, 
or sorrow suSered — he is ready to abide it rather than 
forsake his Makei^s service, or disregard his will. The 
presence of his Lord is to his disciples now, as it was 
then, their best delight; his words the sweetest sounds 
their ears may listen to-^himself their hope, and com- 
forter, and friend. If yon would find them, it must be 
in places where his presence illumes and his love sustains 
tbem — ^if you would go with them, it must be in paths 
sfich as he they follow would tread, were he on earth. 
And in some sort they are as separate from others now as 
they were of old ; for they cannot join in the laugh that 
mocks him, or the practice that offends, or the opinion 
that contradicts him-— and above all they are not ashamed 
to have it seen, and known, and told of them, that they 
follow him more closely, and love him better than the 
multitude around them. To these his disciples, in every 
age, the Preacher's words are addressed : if we claim 
the' title', let us give heed to the words. 

Of an earth corrupt in itself, and tasteless, and loath- 
some* to its holy Creator, the people whom he has re- 
deemed and sanctified are all that he holds worthy in it. 
It was for their sakes he withheld his arm, when first it 
r^pent^d hint that he had 'made man upon th6 earth; 
that he did not undo his 'Arbrk' and destroy them utterly. 
It is for' ^e sake of 'them that love him, he goes oh to 
bear with a world that has indeed lost its savour in his 
sight by reason of the offences that: af'e in it. If there 
be any good- remmning, it is in them, the fruit of his own 
Spirit itbplanted; if there is any thing in it acceptable 
to him, it is* fi^om the'm', the reflected image of hiis own 
holiness/ But if the^alt haVe l6st its savotif, wher6- 
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with shall the earth be salted ? If they who name them- 
selves by the name of Christ, and profess to be his fol- 
lowers and his peculiar people, be in no way distinguish- 
able from others, what can stay the corruption of the 
earth, or the vengeance of Heaven upon its perversity ? 
We are apt to suppose that it is better to go with th^ 
multitude, to think as other people think, and do as 
other people do ; and if there is any peculiarity in our 
opinions, or differences in our faith, to keep it to our- 
selves as a matter of no importance. €rod himself b of 
another mind : He makes a distinction, and would have 
it perceived ; for he declares that if that which he dis- 
tinguishes as the salt of the earth, lose its peculiar 
qualities, and become like the mass of things, it is 
thenceforth good for nothing. If the religion of Christ 
is to be softened down, and equivocated, and accommo- 
dated, till it suits all tastes, and gives offence to nobody, 
and disturbs nobody, and condemns nobody — if they 
who profess to be Christians are to hold no higher 
faith, no purer system of morality, nor more exact ac- 
cordance with the will of Heaven in thought, and word, 
and deed, than the unbelieving world, the savour of 
the Gospel is indeed gone, and it matters little if it be 
professed or not 

It is needful, therefore, that there be a difference, 
an innate, substantial difference, between the converted 
and the natural heart. For we are all by nature in that 
state in which we are offensive to the sight of God, as 
things corrupt and worthless are in ours. His infinite 
pity is not willing to cast us out as such, and therefore 
he does propose to renew our minds by his Holy Spirit, 
and reconcile us to his love by the atonement offered by 
the Son on our behalf. A humbled, and self-condemn- 
ing spirit, an earnest desire for holiness however unat* 
tained as yet, a value above all estimate for the doc- 
trine of redemption through a Saviour's blood, on which 
alone the hope of salvation rests — ^things that by nature 
we feel not, whatever we may say about them— are 
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among tbe Bymptoms that must mark this change. And 
added to these there is a firm belief, a steady faith in 
all that God has sidd, whether or not it accords with onr 
reason, or suits our wishes; above all things, in what he 
has revesded of the eternal world to which we are hasten- 
ing, with the certain consequence of unpardoned sin, 
and the no less certain fruits of a holy reliance on the 
Saviour's merits. And there is an habitual conscious- 
ness of God's presence, an habitual fear to displease, a 
preference of eternity to time in all our desires and 
schemes, a deep and pained conviction of the evil of 
our own hearts, with most sincere abhorrence of sin; 
and firm persuasion that it merits, as it incurs, eternal 
punishment, and that if we escape it, it is to the glory 
of another, not our own. And then there is with these 
the new principle of action which is the soul and spring 
of all the rest— -the love of God so shed abroad in our 
hearts, that what we did before, we do now with altered 
motive-r-now to please our Grod, as erst to please our- 
selves : and what we forbear to do, we now forbear to 
do from other motives — ^the fear of displeasing him, 
rather than of the consequences that may ensue to us— • 
that whatever stands between us and God, or draws us 
from hin|« or risks the losing of his favour, is, by reason 
of our love, unpleasing to us. Now we must be very 
well aware, that these things are not the case with a 
mind in its natural state — and if it be not so with ours, 
while we claim to be the disciples of Christ, the salt has 
lost its savour— what is it good for l 

But this is not enough — this is a secret between our- 
selves and God, a system of feelings, and desires, and 
principles, that none may investigate but He to whom the 
close chambers of the bosom hold no mysteries. More 
than this is desired of the disciples of Christ. ** Ye 
are the light of the world." What so brilliant, so con- 
spicuous, so distinguishable, as light amid surrounding 
darkness? Such emblem our Saviour is pleased to use 
to designate his people, but alas! how little for the most 
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part do ibey answer to (he description. It is not enongfa 
that we hold in secret a pnrer faiths and are actuated 
by a better principle. It is not enough that our erro- 
neons opinions have been set right, and onr fake esti- 
mate of ourselves corrected, and our misplaced aflRoc- 
tions recalled to their proper oiiject, and the trust that 
was in ourselves referred to our Saviour, and all that 
change been effected that makes his disciples in nature 
different from the worid around them. Who knows it? 
The light may be %hted, but who sees it ? We fear it 
will be said of us, that we have put it undei^ ah imper'- 
vious cover, instead of setting it on a can Aestick to ^ve 
Ught to all that are in the house. And if it goes not out^ 
it shines to little purpose. 

Our religion poorly answers to this requisition of our 
liord, unless it be effectively manifested to all ai^ufid 
us. Not in much talk, indeed, and noisy setting forth 
of our opinions — we are fond enough, toofond by Very 
much, of making known onr religion in this way : before 
we quite know what we mean ourselves, and very long 
before we can be sure we do sincerely mead it, young 
people especially are very eager to set every body right, 
and to dispute with everybody, and corivert every body; 
and they will not be two minutes in your company ere 
they challenge you to measure your opinions against 
theiis, so eager are they td illuminate your darkness 
with their new-lighted candle. Alas! however much 
th^y may know of religion now, when they better know 
themselves they would'find occainon to tread mbre softly; 
They will find so much inconsistency iu themselves, so 
much unholy faltering in their faith, they will scarcely 
like to say it is theirs^ lest in fact it be not. When they 
would speak of sin and its eternal consequence, thede^f)' 
consciousness of their own evils will make the words 
so falter on their lips, that they #ou1d rather not ptb- 
uonnce them. When* they- would speak of redeeming 
mercy and celestial love, the subject wiH seem so much 
beyond their power or worthiness. to name, its over- 
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whelmiog greatness will forbid the utterance. Those 
deep, mysterious truths they love now to bandy about 
with so much argument and so much talk, O they will 
rather lay them up in their hearts as a hid treasure, as 
gems too precious and too fearful to be hung about their 
necks for show, precious as the ground*work of their 
eternal hopes, fearful as the truths that may condemn 
themselves, if indeed they are not what they profess to 
be. Without meaning to conceal or wishing to equivo- 
cate, they will find hereafter that religion is a deep, 
internal thing, fitter to be felt than talked about, more 
safely to be treated of with God in the stillness of 
their chambers, than amid the excitement and clatter of 
the world. 

Others there are who have ways of their own devising 
of showing forth their religion before men. We have 
known some, a sort of technical Christians, whose habitual 
use of Scripture phrases, and of certain expressions com- 
monly employed in treating of Divine things, is not only 
the test of their own professions, but required by them 
as a test of every body's else. And some have essayed 
to mark it by a professed contempt for the decencies and 
proprieties of life, the confounding of all distinctions of 
rank and station, the neglect of all external grace and 
loveliness, peculiarities of habit, dress, and mode of life, 
abstinence from all innocent indulgence, suppression of 
aU natural desires, and a mistaken, if not ostentatious, 
system of self-denial. Some too, we fear, have dbtin- 
guished themselves to the injury of others, if not to their 
own, by withdrawing from the claims of natural affection 
—separating themselves in cold repulsiveness from their 
families— putting aside with the hand of severity those 
whom they might have gently led — ^upbraiding where 
they had better conciliate, revolting where they might 
have won, and bringing on themselves the chai^ of 
pride and self-preference — sins which of all others can 
least consist with the religion of the Gospel. Such lights 
as these ar6 set up indeed, but we fear they give little 
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light to those that are in the house. Religion is lovely, 
inviting, beaatifnl; and being so, it should seem so. If 
there be one in a city, or one in a family, who professes 
to be more religious than the rest, the eyes of all should 
be upon them as upon a light in midnight darkness, 
which, whether they will see it or not, and whether they 
like it or not, sheds blessings on their path and brightness 
on their dwelling. How sweetly have we sometimes 
seen this noiseless beacon burning on the domestick 
hearth — nnacknowledged, perhaps, but not unfelt — nn- 
praised, but not tinloved. When angry pasisions are 
afloat, and all is contention and dispute, the forbearing 
silence or conciliating word bespeaks a temper softened 
and subdued by more than earthly love: when clouds 
^re overhanging, and restless anxiety whispers out her 
fears, the smile of cheerful confidence, the composed 
activity of a spirit unperturbed, betray, without a boast 
of it^ diat they van trust whom they adorei And when 
thesterow comes, and the deep affliotion strikies,^ who 
does not perceive behind the falling tear, the smile of 
snbmssion and the caltia -acquiescence bf a mind' ^di sees 
in all thingsits Creator's wiH, and consents that it is'go^d. 
And 8th has stood reproved by the look 6f pained con- 
cern -H^^nd fiiHy has blushed at the dropped word'of -i^is- 
ddm-^and slander and malevolence^ have lowered their 
Vsieds at tiate interposiiion of some charitable' whisper. 
. AU ^ten, however corrupti however -much in lote with 
sin aiid determined to pursue it, hate a pel-ceptioii of 
the beaiity of holiness. They mock at it in self-defence 
•--*they miay persuade even themselves itis not tevely, for 
the better easing of their conscience, that %hey love it not ; 
but it is a feint,' a pretext— they do know, and perceive, 
and feel^ that it is lovely, as certainly as 'the midnigfbt 
robber' knows the brightness of the light he would rather 
tiot encounter. And wherever religion is what it ought 
to be, « however the lips fnay deny it, the unwilling mind 
consents that it is beautiful. If, then, thisbhaste and holy 
light be kindled in our bosoms, what shall we do with it? 
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Sball we bide it, cover it up^ smother it as an oDsightly 
thing ? Keep the secret J[>etweeo ourselves and God that 
we have found in him a friend beyond, fill measure kind^ 
a treasure precious above all precioo^sness? Rather are 
we commanded to set it up, so that none may escape tbe 
perception of its brightness. Would we know how? 
First, let it be seen that we are better than they are. Let 
us not be mistaken when we say better — the heart where 
that light burneth sees nothing so far. from goodness as, 
itself — but in that very knowledge consists our better- 
ness. Let it be seen that the deeper knowledge o£ 
ourselves has made us more lenient, and more gentle 
towards each other. Let it be seen that we soonest let 
go our resentments and repair our wrongs: the last to 
suspect an evil, the most ingenious to find excuse for it, 
and the first to forget it. Where sin is transacted , and evil 
passions are aroused, andfolly reigns, and mischief is afloat, 
let it ever be said of us that we wer6 not there. .Where 
sorrow droops her melancholy head, where sickness pines^ 
in lone privation, where penitence shed the tears that 
few will pity, and morbid feeling works itself the mischief 
none will essay to soften ; wherever the drooping head 
can be lifted up, or the drooping heart can be medicated; 
let it be there that they who would find will come to 
look for us. In every house let the professing Christian 
be noticed as the one whose time is the best spent, whose 
talents are most fitly used, whose temper is the best 
regulated, whose manners are most conciliatory — theii* 
words the words of ^ isdom, and their smile the smile of 
peace: let them be ever the one to whom they who 
need help will instinctively come for it, they who need 
advice will come, they who need kindness or. comfort 
will come, as naturally as those who are in want of light 
throng round the lighted candle. And secondly, let 
them see that we are happier than they. What is to be 
thought of the Christian who professes to be in possession 
of a happiness the world can neither give nor take away,, 
knowing that. all things uxe directed for his temporal and 
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eternal good — who says that his treasures are where neither 
moth, nor thief, nor any earthly casualty can reach them 
— who believes that he has pardon and peace already in 
possession, and bliss eternal in secnre reversion — claims 
rank as an adopted child of God, sustained by his Spirit, 
fed upon his love, and by his smiles made happy whoever 
else may frown — who talks of earth as a despised thing, 
at its best a bauble, at its worst a poison and a snare — 
he who exhorts ail around him to share the hidden trea- 
sure he has found, tells them they are not happy, bids 
them turn their affections from all they are now rested 
on, to something he can tell of that is better worth the 
loving — what is likely to be thought, if this boastful pos- 
sessor of the so much happiness, be seen with gloom upon 
hb brow, and sorrow in his eye, an anxious, careful, fret- 
ful creature; alarmed by every danger, irritated by every 
opposition, and cast down by every failure : when others 
are gay, the only sad ; when others are sad, the saddest 
of them all ; as much within the reach of every passing 
circumstance to vex or wound them, as bitter in their 
complaints, as loud in their bewailings, as if, like others, 
they had staked their all upon the cast of this world's die ? 
It is as if one who professed to have found medicine for 
some particular disease, should go about the streets a 
wan and wasted victim of the very disorder he pro- 
fessed to cure. Who would buy his nostrum? — 
Either they are false to their religion, or their religion is 
false to them— 'SO will it be said, since professing to have 
the secret of happiness, they are no happier than other 
people. O where have we hidden our light i Fetch it 
forth, set it up — let it beam cheerfulness on all around 
us, a holy composure in the turmoil of existence. If we 
know that we are happier than others, let them see us so 
-r-4et them come, and ask of us, why we are happy in 
circumstances that make others sad. 

Our text has a concluding clause, '* That men may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father that is in 
heaven.'' As the light may burn to waste if there be no 
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external evidence of our internal principle, so the bril- 
liancy of the b^oon aysals i9olbiDg, if the motive for 
which we set it up be, a false oqo. liest we pervert his 
admonition, and learn to attach too much value to ex- 
ternal things, and to the opinions of men, the holy Teacher 
goes back again to the secret springs of action, and bids 
^ft look td the principle ftom which we desire approba- 
tion. It is not to Mrin honour to ourselves^ to distinguish 
emrs^es above our fellows^ and draw theeyes^of mev 
upon oar worth, that we are bidden to set our light so 
h%fa. To be much thought of, mndi talked of^ much 
looked up to as distinguished saints, to ham outlives 
blazeaed forth, and our sayings put on record, and our 
dying speeches regi^red. We fear there is. too much 
of tltts> and that some among us are not over carefuliin 
looking to the motive of these desires* Is itour^wti 
g^rjr we are: seeking, or another's? The plain faet is 
this — ^there.is no glory due to us. Whatever effect re- 
tigioti may have bad in the tmprovement4)f our eharaeter,' 
that character is still more defective than it should be^ 
considering the reason we have to be amnded, the dig-f 
Bity^ and holiness^ and exalting nature of. the religion. we 
are profesmg. Shame, not glory, will at best be pur 
fistful poflion: and as the religion is not of ourselves; 
aiid the grace that is in us is not of ourselves,^ £or any 
good that results from them, the praise is to our Gk)d. 
Our aim should be not for the empty applause of a itrprld 
thatcommehds to-day^ and vilifies to-morrow*— fours one 
day into our ears its unasked commeudations, the next 
reveises its decrees, meting out its flatteiy and its de- 
traction with equal liberality. As &r as onr personal 
honour is concerned, it should be to us '^ a small matlev 
to b^ judged of man's judgm^." But oiur pride, if we 
may use^that term for what it does not mean,' sholild be 
to have il observed of all, ^thatit is religion hai^mMie^os 
happier mMi belter c so^ sMl o«r Father have gidrjr by 
our means. *-»»-' - > «• . 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON I£AVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE NINTM. 



You tell me, dear M., that you have been firightened 
from some pursuits, which else had worn no uninviting 
aspect, by the much you hear said in society, in ridicule 
of the smatterings of knowledge on all sorts of subjects 
that women of the present day are anxious to acquire. 
Society, my dear girl, is doubtless a very respectable, 
and no iuformidable person, whose judgment must not 
be defied, nor its decisions held at naught. But what 
is it? Of the many who talk, if we put aside those who 
do not know what they say, or do not know what they 
mean, and those who merely echo current phrases with* 
out meaning aoy thing at all, how very little of the gabble 
of what is commonly called society, is really worth re* 
garding. You say you have heard many discouraging 
remarks on ladies attending Lectures, reading Chemis* 
try. Geology, and all the other onotnies and ologie^ 9s 
they have been facetiously called : but before you suf- 
fered your mind to be influenced by : these way- side 
remarks, did yon stop to observe from whence they fell? 
Were the talkers talking of words or of things ? Did 
they know the nature of the studies they condemn ? Do 
they think that Chemistry is the mixing of drugs in an 
apothecary's shop ; that Botany is calling common flowers 
by uncommon names; Mineralogy a long catalogue of 
hard words, and Geology something to be found at the 
bottom of a coal mine? Or were they informed befiure 
they spoke, that these things are no more but an enquiry 
into the wonderful, the magnificent, the exhaustless 
secrets of a creation of which ourselves are the centre 
object and the end— the study of the Creator's worka, 
his wisdom, and munificence, and power — the things :he 
has prepared for our necessity, comfort, delight, and 
security, and the means by which they are miide to sub- 
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serve those purposes — the examination, in short, of every 
thing near ns and around us, every thing most beantifuK 
Inost nsefal, and most important ? 

We should wonder much at one, who never having 
seen a ship before, should be brought to the sea-side, and 
being placed for the first time in a fine merchantman, 
should set himself down in the middle, and neither ask 
nor care how the stately vessel moved, or how it had 
been framed, or by what means it was directed— he 
would reach the port as surely as the rest — ^but we should 
deem him a most insensible and senseless brute. And 
yet a very large proportion of those who have time to 
think, and powers to think, walk through this world of 
wonders, where the meanest stone and the obscurest 
flower are the labour of Omnipotence, which no power of 
ours can imitate, without considering of any thing they 
see, what it is, or how it came there. If it is worth our 
while to run, as thousands do, to Rome and Florence, 
and through all the habitable earth, to examine the pro- 
ductions of antiquity, learn their height and their breadth, 
and the purposes they served, and the means by which 
they were formed, and the materials of which they were 
composed, and the length of time they have subsisted, 
while others at home wait impatiently for the traveller's 
report — ^is it not strange that we can look upon this 
ancient earth, and its many-coloured dress, and its canopy 
of light, without a wish to know how it is formed, and 
what it is composed of*— why the broad river flows on for 
ever without exhaustion, while the ocean that receives 
it, never out-fills its bason — why the sun, that knows no 
man's bidding, comes back at the very moment he is 
expected — why the water, that ingnlphs the smallest 
stone we cast upon it, lets the fleet with all its freightage 
go lightly on its surface--*-from what storehouse are pro- 
duced the things that come daily into existence, and 
what becomes of all that disappears ; and how the cold 
mineral generates the consuming flame, or the rose steals 
it red from the colourless beam. 
The subject is too wide to measure ; and, instead of' 
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doubtiQg why any, whose business it is not, shonld trouble 
themselves- fiboat it, our wonder growsy that anyone, 
wbo has a mind to exercise, or a moment of leisare to 
dispose of, should jremain in ignorance of so much as may 
be known upon these subjects. . 

In respect to those who object to sueb,stiidies, becanse 
die knowledge acquired in each can be but superfioialf 
and the d^ptjh of any sttch science neyer likely: ip i\m 
sounded by ft woman, they may iinder^tafHi tltOsobjcictiaD; 
bpt I confess I do not The deep research^ idie anxio«is 
calculation whence knowledge is originated, is not her 
sphere ; but she may learn what she could not teach, and 
be informed of what she «euld not discover* Mis not ]to 
qnligbten the world, and add to the stores of human 
knowledge, that a woman, in the ordinary -path of life» 
studies any things God and his^ truth apart-^it is to ele*" 
yate and improve h^r own mind, topise^ent the waste of 
dispccupied'ppwers,v/ to exercise and enlai^e her under* 
standings afford subjects of thought and sources of jra* 
tional spkuaemoat* make^boriconver^atioa mere sennble, 
r^tiooali;-'aiid amusipg; h^r life more useful^^ digiinfied, 
and happyw Why a small quantity of jQ&rmation on any 
subject should not subserve this purpose because it is not 
a large -one, I can by no means understand* And little 
indeed do the idlers- of the world wot of what they lose, 
who, affeoting to despise what they call learning, but 
what neithtf is it, nor pretends to be, yawn away their 
useless time till some other idler ^omes to leMeve them 
of it;)Or less innocently consume it in dissipation and 
foUy» while'.nature and her works, and her silent opera- 
tions, and her unseen beauties, afford to those who With 
the key of science will unlock the store, such an abundance 
of pure and innocent delight,: as no length of mortal life 
can. exhaust or wear away* Nay, my dear M«» such stu^* 
dies as these aremore than innocent : to areligious mind, to 
which God is the origin and the ^ end of all thiogs» they are 
in the highest degpree calculated to withdraw us from our 
own narrowness, and lead us to the contemplation of his 
infinitude — his infinite wisdom^ and po wer» and {ovo4 
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Class 17. — Diadelphia 

FILAMENTS UNITED INTO TWO SETS. 

The seventeenth Class, termed Diadelphia, is said to 
be distinguished by having the Filaments or lower part 
of the Stamens united together, so as to. form two sepa- 
rate sets, as in the preceding Class they formed but one. 
But in fact, this is very indistinctly, and sometimes not 
at all the case ; and were there no more positive distinc- 
tion, the learner could not always know Diadelphia from 
Monadelphia. The flowers may better be recognized 
by their form, being always Papilionaceous, Butterfly- 
shaped ; of this form of flower the Pea is a common illus- 
tration, as known to all ; and every flower of the Class 
has something of the same appearance, being composed 
of foar Petals of diflerent shapes, each of which has a 
separate name ; C Plate 19, Fig. 2. J the largest Petal 
CaJ is termed the Standard -^the two side Petals (bbj 
are termed Wings, and the Petal opposite to the Stand- 
ard, (c,J is the Keel. This marked and singular con- 
struction of the flower, removes every difiiculty in dis- 
tinguishing the Class. The Orders are three, distinguished 
as in the last Class by the number of Stamens, being six 
to the first, eight to the second, and ten to the third 
Order. All the plants of this Class are said by linneus 
to be wholesome, and free from poisonous qualities, but 
other botanists have named instances of the contrary : 
many of them are extremely useful as food, both for men 
and animals ; and in native as well as foreign flowers, it 

e3 
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contains abundant beauties. The beautiful Acacia and 
Laburnum are among the foreign species of this Class 
with which we are most familiar. Also the Indigofera, 
from which the valuable blue dye is obtained. 

Of native plants in the seventeenth Class we have in 
the first Order/ Hexandria, distinguished by its six Sta* 
mens, only one Genus. 

Fumaria, Fumitory, a very light and elegant flower, 
growing in loose, scattered spikes, yellow, lilac, or 
white ; the leaves cut into-^mall segments; the Calix of 
two leaves, mostly- of the coionr.of the Petals ; the Fila- ^ 
ments two, each supporting three Anthers ; the stems 
generally, weak and falling. 

In the second Order, Octandria, eight Stamens, we 
have also but one Genus. 

Polygala, Milkwort, a remarkably elegant little flower, 
very common in hedges, and on commons, and continuiog 
to blow when almost every other has disappeared^ The 
flower varies firom deep blue to whit^,.and might not at 
first be perceived to be Papilionaceous, but on e^amina- 
tion we shall find it of the same form : the two lai^r of 
the five Calix leaves, being coloured, seem a piirt of the 
flower: the flowers are in bunches, the stem never 
branched, the leaves small and uncut, witfaoQt stalks, 
and with edges rolled back. 

The third Order, Decandria» ten Stamens, contains all 
the VetcheSj Clovers, Furzes, and maQy other numerous 
families, common to mt>st parts of the country. 

Spartium, firoom, we scarcely need describe^ — a most 
elegant and brilliant shrub, whose great abundance alone 
makes it pass unregarded. 

Genista, Green-weed, is not unlike the Broom in the 
form and colour of the flowers, but of much smaller 
growth~*-one species is thorny, the others not so. The 
Calix is two -lipped with five teeth — the standard of the 
blossom bent back from the rest of the flower. 

XJleXi ^urze or Gorze, must be known to us as a v^y 
ihomy shrub, perfuming the air with its crowd of golden 
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bl9M0ii%»^ iMl}ier^ Bcarc^f^aay; oilier flawer "wiU gravf, and 
Ui b^^om ^ibeB every otber Itsm faded; as if cold and 
bdrreqiiQBa were eongeiiial to ita n^itore. . . 

Oooiii^ Heat Harrow* is. a beaulifal flower — one 
species bus tboros* the other not. The Calix has five 
aairrow. dii^8bDS--^fae leaves grow three togQlher, en- 
eot^pasait^ the larg« pink blossoms. 
. . Aotbyllis, lUdiiey^eteh,. or Ladies'-fioger, is one of 
tfae^ p^imierOHS fiumly of Pens and Vetches, that Ihe 
leanier.may at first find lit leather diflScalt tQ distinguish 
one from anetherii diey may be much assisted by ob- 
aenring the Legmnenj or s^-yessd« In .this fienos it 
is roundish. The Calix hat a swoUen appdaraiiee : the 
flowers.are of a deep yellow, exteodiiig but a Utile be- 
yond the Calix. It may be immediately distinguished 
by >|ie-StameD«, of wjbiicb the. Filaipent svrells put at the 
tpp lijie a hoUow bladder^ the Aatber standing in the 
eoAtre. . . 

Pisam, Sea Pea—* the. Uosswis are of pale red and 
p«Tp;le» ero!^ded together jattbe'ed^ of the stalk—* leaves 
nuioeroQs^ having from five te e)e«ve9 Xiea$iS| and always 
<me more.en the outer tiiaa on the inner side of the stalk. 
The Calix has two segments, shorter than the rest« 
tt|d the Style is vrith three wigles: the seed-vessel 
swollem . ^ 

Orobos, Bitter Yetcb^or PeasieUng, has the. Calix 
Uont i»t tboibase^ the^twp upper teetb iibort^r* bnt more 
deeply: divided^r It is one.>o£ the. many Gbenera of Peas 
or Vetches^ diflScidt.to be distingnished exeei^t by exa- 
ainatioa of < the speeifie characters. Both qiecies are 
purplish^ the flowers rather large— 4he Style thread- 
shaped. The Standard of the blossom very broad, 
BOtebed at. the end with a point in the nolch: Keel 
shorter 'than the wings. 

' latbyrmi, Vetchling, or Tare, has a woolly Style, 
broader.: at the tap—ntbe Keel of the bbssom isahalf- 
circle, the Standard- very large and tamed badL at the 
sidestf . The species ase. of various forms and colours. 
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Vicia, VeCch, or Tare, has tl^e Legomen or seed- 
vessel with knots or protaberances* The Stamford hitf' 
a point in the middle, and is also tamed back at the 
sides— 4he sammit of the Pistil has hair underneath, the 
Anthers are much furrowed. Colours very various. 

Ervum, Tine Tare, is distinguished from the last 
Genus by the smallness of the flowers, and the Oalix 
being as long as the blossom ; the Style is hair^ all over. 

Ornithopos, Bird's-foot, is remarkable for its delicacy 
and beauty; the seed-vessel is jointed and crooked; 
the very small flowers formed ipto a little bunch, are 
reddish white, the Keel a pale yellow, and the Standard 
streaked with crimson ; tho LeaiSts very small and nearly 
rrund, are sometimes as many as fourteen pair on one 
leaf. 

Hippocrepis, Horse-shoe Vetch, is a dull, yellow 
flower, the blossoms ranged in a circle round the end of 
tbe stalks, and bent down after flowering. The seed- 
vessel is shaped like a horse-shoe. 

Hedysarum, Saintfoin, or CockVhead, has the Sta- 
mens and Pistil bent at a right angle. The blossom is 
red, mottled, and streaked with a deeper red. The 
seed-vessel is prickly. 

Astragalus, Milk-Vetch, or Cock's-head, bears* the 
flowers in close heads something resembling the Clover, 
but is quite unlike it in the leaves and other respects. 

Trifolium, Trefoil, or Clover, is no doubt femiliar to 
all. It bears a flower in a head upon a common recep- 
tacle; and though of seventeen difierent species, we 
shall probably find no difficulty in recognizing any of the 
Genus when we see it. 

Lotus, Bird's-foot Trefoil, is the elegant little yellow 
flower with crimson buds, that so abundantly carpets our 
meadows and ornaments our hedges. It has the three- 
fold leaf of the Clover, but cannot be mistaken for it in 
the flower, bearing only a few on a head, and those not 
on a common receptacle, but separate. 

Medicago, Medick, is distinguished by the FistO being 
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bent, and spriogipgoat of the. Keel with a jirk. The 
seed-vessel also is sfnral or twisted. 

Oar specimen {Plate 19, Fig. \) is one of the lilost 
elegant climbing^ plants fo and in oar hedges, where it 
hangs and intertwines its bright blae flowers in great 
abandance. The hairy beard beneath the summit, and 
the knotty Legamen, lead as to sappose it might be a 
Vicia. E^antMil^ the specific obarabters, #e find the 
Sowers very nnnterovs^ and closely crowded together; of 
pniple-blue,,wjth two deeper purple spots fit the ends of 
the Keel; the Standard heart-shaped and notched* but oo 
point in the Qotch# The leaves were very longi with teti 
or twelve p^r 9f leafits, hairy, n^qnded at the end^ ter-i 
minated by a sharp pointy andfreqpently joUed ap. The 
tendril terminating the leaf-stalks ^as branched, the stem 
angular, ^oteA^ and very long. : The C«^ had five un- 
eqnal points, and was tinged with bltte ; the StipulsB 
pointed, of the form of half an arrow^ From all these 
peculiaritiea,. we had no difficalty in recognizing the 
Vicia Cracca, Tiifted Vetch* . 

CLASS XVII — ^DIADELPHIA— Stamens jn two sets. 
Ordsb 1. — Hexajidaiat-Q Stamens* 
Fumaria Fumitory 

Order 2. — Octanobia'^8 Stamens. 
Polygala MiOiWort 

Order 3.— Decandria— 10 Stamens. 

Sparttum • • , •' • BKK>m . , 

Genista ........... Greeu^weed 

Ulex .,...•• Furze, Gorze 

Ononis Rest-harrow 

Anihyllis Kidney Vetch— Ladies* finger 

Pbufn ............ Sea Pea 

Orobus.«i« Peaseling 

Lathyrus Vetchyug— Tare 

Vicia Vetch— Tare 

Eryum Tine Tare 

Omithopus ........ Bfard's-foot 

Bippdttrepis Horse-shoe Vetch 
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Hedysaram Satntfoin— CockVhead 

Astrag^aluii Milk-vetch — Cock*8 head 

, , Trifolium , Trefoil— Clover 

Lotus , Bird'8-foot Trefoil 

Medicago. .•••.. ^ Medick 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON XIX.— Plate 19. 
Our examples have hitherto been g^ven of objects 
standing on level groan4< — ^but we must be aware that 
this cannot always be the case. A street, or row of 
bnildings will frequently present itself to our pen- 
cil, ascending or deseending a considerable hill; and 
though each building must still be placed horizontally on 
the ground, or it could not otherwise stand at all, yet . 
to suit the elevation of the hill, each successive house 
will be placed higher than the last. To understand this, 
we beg our pupils' itttention to the present example. 
Let (a) be the first house of five, all of the same size 
and elevation, which we have marked off as usual on 
the dotted line, (a a, J drawing thence the diagonals to 
the point of Distance to find the foreshortening of the 
fronts. But here it must be observed that these perpen- 
diculars, Cb b,J must not be taken from the line of the 
hill, Ccc,) but from the unseen foundation of the houses, 
which is of course horizontal, (dd) We have now to 
raise on the Vertical Line (b) a new Point (C;) the 
height of which must be accoipding to the actual eleva- 
tion of the hill, more or less as we think it appears: we 
may be assisted in determining this by placing a flat sur- 
face, our drawing-book for instance, edgeways before 
the eye— it will cut of course the point of Sight we have 
previously chosen as being opposite to the eye. Keep- 
ing the near edge still, we may raise the farther edge 
higher and higher, till it seems to us that the book, or 
whatever else we make use of, lies parallel with the in- 
clination of the hill, and then mark what object in nature 
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the raised edge of the book seems to touch. We may 
then calculate with sufficicDt accuracy how high in pro- 
|K^rtion to the rest of the picture, that object is above 
the point of Sight. The point (c) thus determined, we 
may proceed with the building. The single line f c cj 
will serve for the base of the houses, because it is that of 
the hill rising to (c), and concealing the real base of the 
houses, ('d d.) From the perpendicular of the first 
house, whatever height that may be, we draw to the point 
of Elevation (c) the line, (e e^) which, as will be per- 
ceived, determines the heights of all the perpendiculars. 
Their height thus determined, we must not continue to 
use that point, but bring the lines as usual to the point 
of Sight, (H,) for whatever be their elevation one above 
another, each house is and must be in itself horizontal^ 
and therefore the lines must go to the point of Sight. 
The same with the windows — the size and place of the 
first in each house must be found by the lines (ffff) 
drawn to the point (c) — the remaining windows by the 
lines Cg g g g) drawn from the first to the point of Sight 
(h) — ^the lower windows and doors the same, but we have 
not left all the lines, to avoid confusion. With the roofs 
we proceed in the same manner — finding the height 
with the line (h h ;) the remaining lines by our former 
rules. Let us observe that the tops of the doors as far 
as we can distinguish them, must not keep the line that 
terminates at (G ;) but must go on in the direction of (H.) 



PROPER LESSONS.-^No. 1. 
St. Luke. 



It is strange, that among the many persons, who com'- 
pose a Christian congregation, so few shall be found, who 
listen with becomipg attention to the lessons appointed 
by our Church. Many seem to regard the intervals. thus 
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bccapied as little better than a piece of mosick between 
the acts of a[ theatrical performaDce, and either remain, 
durioj;^ the reacting of the word of God, heedfess audi- 
tors of its important truths, or busy themselves with ex- 
amining the dress of their neighbbors, dnd making obser- 
vations npon the inelegance of that, or the novelty of this, 
change of ftishion. To such'heartless votaries of the 
world's aHnrements we do not i&tteinpt to address our- 
selves ; if the inspired word of tjrod fall unheeded on their 
(ears, how can we, who are blest bat with mortal elo- 
quence, hope to win our way to their hearts, and to se- 
duce their affections from the objects on which they have 
fixed them. 

But, that amid a Chrisdan audience, there are some to 
be met with, whose thoughts are not altogether estranged 
from the sanctity of their sitiiation, we hesitate not to de- 
clare ; and to such it is, however fewthey may be, that we 
would now address ourselves, ^ou have doubtless re- 
garded with delight the daily appropriation of'a pdrdon of 
the Scriptures, {(s forming a part of the momhig Aild even- 
ing service of our Church ; you may have observed, that 
in the space of one year, nearly the whole Bible may be 
said to be perused, for in th^ Old Testament such selec- 
tions are made, as carry on the chaia of history inone 
unbroken story ; and no less than three times is the whole 
of the New Testament appointed to foe read over; viz. : 
the Gospels and Acts in the morning, and the Epistles in 
the evening. 

In addition to these, our Church having thought proper 
to set apart certain days for divine service, to coamemo- 
rate the glorious life, sufferings, and death, of our blessed 
Redeemer, and the stri^les of his holy Apostles in ap« 
holding his religion, has selected certain parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, in furtherance of her object, and distinguished 
ttem by the names of <' Proper Lessohs^^ It is tH the 
cdnftideration of these that we would now palrAoutotly 
irawyour attention; for since the days are oifdained to 
he regarded as Holy^ it is highly necessary that the Ids- 
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BoiiB seated tot ttat purpose be ftilly understood. The 
<A%iii of Uieir appropriation, and the direct tendency 
thttt thej ukUy have, is in many instances obscure ; and we 
woilld^tiierefore at this, and at future periods, eindearour 
a&et^MtiL Bty of the doubts that may arise, as to the due 
application of the lessons appointed to be read on par- 
tieiiltir oooasions. 

Our only reason for making choice of the Holy day 
before n§, is, that it being the first day in this month on 
^Weh Unrjr Proper Lessons are appointed, it seemed tho 
fittest inf thftt respect for our present pturpose. Whether 
we shall continue straight forward through the calendar, 
or deviate from such a course, we will at least promise, 
that whatevei'may be passed over unnoticed at any time, 
shall at a future period be carefully discussed; and since 
in ttiany instances a month contains more than one such 
day, v(4ilchever may appear to us to be of the most es- 
settdA consequence, shall always be examined first. 

Luke the Evangelist having accompanied Paul the 
Apostle in many of his wanderings, and/' having had 
perfect undenirtandittg of all things from the very first," 
became die historian of the Lord, and of the acts of the 
Apostles subsequent to his death. To commemorate the 
inheritknce of these his inestimable benefits conferred 
on OS, the eighteenth of October is ordered to be kept 
holy in all churches of the kingdom, and Proper Lessons 
are ordered to be read at the celebration of the sstme. 

Of the Lesson for the morning, we shall not have* 
much occasion to speak; it records the actions of a 
righteous man and the conduct of his youth ; but as little 
i^ known of St. Luke, except as the companion of 
St. Paul, it might, with equal propriety, be applied to 
any other of the disciples of Christ. But the Lesson for 
the evening seems to have been selected with a much 
more obvious intention. It may at first excite some 
astonishment, that a chapter so apparently inapplicable to 
every thing cotittected with St. Luke, should have been 
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thus chosen. It is in vain that we search for allusions to 
this chapter in all his writings — a few words may, indeed, 
be found apparently similar, but even these are not of im- 
portance sufficient to warrant such a choice ; and in no 
degree does there appear to be the slightest contingency 
to facts recorded in the Gospel. 

If, however, neither the writings nor the facts related 
bear any reference to each other, it is not altogether im- 
probable that the authors themselves may be the persons 
principally concerned. ''It is," says Scott, in his pre- 
face to Luke, " it is a general opinion, that none of the 
sacred books of the New Testament were written by 
Gentile con verte, however eminent man, of them were as 
preachers of the gospel." 3t. Luke, as may be satisfac- 
torily proved from St. Paul's Epistles, was a Gentile 
convert, and as such would fall under this condenmation. 
Whether to Elihu or to Job himself the recital of his suf- 
ferings is to be imputed, is a matter of little consequence 
at the present moment, since either will equally well 
serve our purpose, fioth of them were Gentiles, yet 
being well known as such, this book, which was the pro- 
duction of one or both of them, has in every age been 
admitted to be of Divine origin, even by the Jews them- 
selves. Such a cession, from a nation so jealous of its 
peculiar privileges, to one who might be deemed a tres- 
passer on its especial authorities, is no little attestation 
of its Divine source ; and the test of ages, which it has so 
long stood, has established its genuineness beyond all 
controversy. 

Those, however, who would be willing to attack the 
Christian religion as a Gentile fiction, would immediately 
turn to the uncircumcised historian of the Gentile apostle, 
in attestation of the doctrine they would willingly propa- 
gate. But that ere this, their own nation had acknow* 
ledged the writings of a Gentile as Divine truth, have our 
Church in this selection pointed out ; and if before the 
Gentile world were admitted to a fellowship with the be- 
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Iieyers of the house of Israel, the works of a Grentile were 
received as revelation, much more may they now, when 
in every nation he that believeth shall be saved. Thus, 
therefore, out of their own mouths do we condemn them. 
Whatever doubts, therefore, have arisen, and may 
arise, as to the ability of Luke to publish his histories, 
on a ground that unless he were an Israelite he could 
not be aided by Divine inspiration, are by these con- 
siderations fully cleared up, and the former acceptance 
by the Jews of a Gentile composition, is a sufficient war- 
rant for our acknowledgment of the Gospel of an uncir- 
cumcised writer. Mary Ann. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



TO AN ABSENT FRIEND, WHO COMPLAINED OF BEINQ 

FORGOTTEN. 

Last evening I walked by the clear waters' side, 
And marked a lone Star as it shone in the tide : 
Twas very inconstant — for sometimes the gleam 
Was bright as the dew in the san*s gayest beam ; 
And then it was faint, like the half-lighted ray 
Of the moon, when she shrinks from the coming of day ; 
And often my eye dwelt in vain on the spot, 
Where late I had seen it, but now it was not. 
And to what did I liken it? Might it not be ^ 
That the Star of the evening whispered of thee? 
For had'st thou been there, I had bidden thee learn 
That the absence but presaged a brighter return ; 
And even when absent had taught thee to own 
The brilliant reflection was hidden, not gone; 
And nothing could lose of the lustre it wore. 
Though, wrapt in thick vapour, we saw it no more. 
And thou had'st confessed that the love that hasl>een, 
Will be, though in absence, unspoken — unseen. 
The bosom is warmed with a vaiying flame — 
The feelings are changeful, the heart is the same* 
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THE REJECTED PRAYER. 

Is it not thine, O God, this passing woild ? 

Is it not thine to giye it at thy will? 
But now thou mad*st it— it was all thine own — 

Hast thou not power to bestow it still? 

And if tiiou hast, for whom is it reserved ? 

Father Eternfd ! is it not for us ? 
Was it an empty promise, when thou said'st 

All things are your*s, since I have loved you thus? 

I thought 'twas thine lo give me, and I erased 
One blessing more than all on earth beude ; 

I asked it often, and I asked it long — 
It was not sin, and yet it was denied. 

Did^st thou not hear the still repeated prayer ? 

Prayed I atmss, qb if the due vrere mine! 
Nor simply resting on thy love, exclaimed, 

Fulfil thy promise, Lord, for I am thine? 

Ah, foolish! He, who fro?i the ocean's depth. 
Through roaring waters heard the prophet's prayer; 

Who maricB the tot, faint breathings of desiire. 
Can never deafen his patenial ear. 

He heard me-~ye8, he lis temed mi he he«rd# 
And held the Uessing in his oiwn right hoiid : 

Whatever barred me from the good I sought. 
Had sunk to nothing at his sole ocmimond. 

He heard and might have granted— but he marked 

The secret reservation of the soul*~ 
The wish, that almost to itself unknown. 

Forbade the prayer that on the accents stole. 

He marked the feeling that himself inspired — 
He knew the heart he moulded — and he knew 

That while my lips the warm petition breathed, 
I did not wish it if he wished not too. 

Twas so, most Merciful ! I do not say 

I loved thy will more than the thing I sought — 

I asked an earthly good, but thou perceiv'dst 
Something was dearer, though I said it not< 
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Thott knewest I would not have it, might it mar 
The better bliss to which my hopes aspire ; 

And mercy yielding what thy wisdom knew, ^ 
Denied the prayer, to grant me the desire. 

Living, I die if God is hid from me — 
Dying, I live — for then his face I see : 
Death of my death, assist my soul to raise 
In endless life thine everlasting praise. 

VERITA. 

THE ILEX. 

Maek you that Tree so dark and gloomy. 

On the brow of yonder wood ? 
'Mid the foliage fresh and lively, 

It can boast no opening bud. 

Spring has shed no greenness o'er it, 

Summer will not see it bloom ; 
While all nature smiles around it, 

It preserves a sullen gloom. 

Brown and faded, bare and wither*d, 

See its half-dismantled boughs : 
How unlike the Beach, and Maple, 

That surround it where it grows. 

All unlovely as thou seest it. 

It has been the Winter's pride ; 
It has flourished, smiled, and blossomed. 

When it gayer neighbours died. 

When those bright and garish colours 

Fly before the chilling blast, 
Rising brighter from the ruin. 

It will charm the Winter's waste. 

Mark it well: and if hereafter, 

As you lightly pass along. 
One should cross your path of pleasure, 

To whose brow no nniles belong — 

f3 
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One wfioiBe bosom neror answers 
To the If ifht hurt's hafmless play-** 

One whose stilly uncbftoging featates 
Lour, when all besides are gay — 

Though her presence shed no lostre 
On your Summer's brilliant day — 

Be not eager to condemn her. 
Turn not scornfully away. 

She, perhaps, has early suffered 
Many an hour of deep distress ; 

It may be, she has borne unshaken 
Many a season'^ hUtemess. 

Though her bosom, chilled and sombre, 
Cannot learn to smile anew, 

She^ perhaps^ has calmly Weadiered 
Storms that would have blighted you. 

Time may be when all that charms yo^ 
Will be changed before your eyes : 

When misfortune's touch will wither 
AU you love and all you pnze. 

Then, as yonder spreading Ilet 

Shields you frblh the Winter's storm, 

While all else is cold around you^ 
You Will find heir bosom warm. 

Then her sympathy wifi attiwer 
Every thdu^t and every mfe^ 

Not a feeling, nor a sorrow, 
But may find Its MloW 4e^. 

Whiie aU earthly Joy^ «ve /ai4«g» 
She may soadie yeHf ^tml to peaoe^^ 

Sweetly cheer the Winter moments 
When ih» SumiBer blpssBM ^eaM^ 
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MOOT BLANC. 

Lol scaled the last obstrueting height^ 
Mont Blanc, wiHi awfhl jj^d^r bright, 
In giadiiftl dawh of anotning 1i|;ht 
Its aodwy form 
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Now thriUa the life-blood in mj breast, 
dowigg with feelings erst at rest, 
And Hope, in gayest viaioas drest, 
listens to Fancy^ tales. 

Though sweet the pftth that lies between. 

And nmnx a valley, shintiig green. 

With mountains biowii eontraests the seefie, 

I niuft not linger there ; 
But speeding on, the steep to gain. 
Not heedless, as I tread the plain, 
Of humbler charms, I mourn the chain 

That time compels to wear. 

Ere my rapt eye may feast its gaze 
I 0*er torrent's rush and glacier^s maze. 
And towering on the Alpine throne, 
Leave not a crag unscanned, unknown— 
My soul, by Mercy's arm embraced, 
With light, with lQve» with beauty graced, 
And on ** the Rock'' securely placed, 

lt$ G^ te^nled beholds. 
I will not tell of feelings — no — 
He that has tasted of their glow. 
Has tasted what no pen below 

Nor mortal lip unfolds. 

Wen marks tnine ey^ the narrow ro&d, 
Thai I most fna^ wiidi my bad. 
While sin and ^a^e, and aondefioe good. 

Before I oefur his thiroiis. 
But though I see* pr think I see» 
A pleasant path and a rose for me. 
Not e'en such treaiirures a chain must be, 
111 take tlhem and ^mimt on. 
Witih i«(y g«» on %eais8»» Inttfaev^en ligtoHh 
Taste its ci^ ef pleasure umnyulgled wiil» pain^ 
Till, gently laid on my Saviour's breast. 
What taiUi has picftured, in sight is possessed* 

D.C. 
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Do I remember thee? The silent ho«ir 
Ifi an my wanderings, %tiXL pait by me 
JIteafog and evetiikig in prayer for Aee, 
Of memory provaft thft wndinHUsftied power. 
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Do I remember thee? The team that start, 
When the dear thoughts of home and thee ariie, 
E'en mid the smiles of pleasure, to mine eyes 
Show but too well their influence on my heart. 

Do I remember thee ? Thou bad'st me never * 
Look on that beautiful and brilliant star. 
Gleaming upon us. tremulously far, 
Without one sigh for thee; and have I evert 

Though clouds conceal its brightness, yet they cast 
No shadow o*er my soul, the light t'obscure 
Of all those tender thoughts, that will endure 
While life remains or memory shall last. 

Oh ! if my bosom*s inmost shrine could be 

Unveiled before thee — every tender feeling. 

And homeward thought, and cherished hope — 

Thou would'st not bid me to remember thee ! M. H. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Morning Meditaiians; or, a Series of Reflections on 
various passages of Holy Scripture and Scriptural 
Poetry. By the Author of * The Retrospect,* &c« — 
Price 4s. — Nisbet, Bemers-street, 1824. 

The style and sentiments of this pious author are so 
well known, that we need only to inform our readers of 
the publication of this work, and subtract one medita* 
tion as an ensample of the rest; for though on an infinite 
variety of subjects, they bear all the same character. 
Most of the numbers contain poetry, or perhaps we 
should say verse ; but we prefer to quote the prose. 

No. XXIIL 

WkUe the earth remameth; wed-^tme and harvett, and summer' and 
winter, and day and rdght, thall not ceme^r^vs* viii. 33. 

Cold and dreary as the present season* is, yet it only proves the 
futhiblDeiis of God to his promise ; bat this unpleasant change of 

* Janvary SS, 1838. 
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leason is absolutely necessary for the rest and refreshment of the 
earth. No doubt but thousands of the sons and daughters of porerty 
are now shiveriog in their half-indosed habitations ; and others are 
braying out the piercing winds in the open air. The snows that 
now cover the earth, have perhaps buried some benighted traveller 
in their bosom; and the frost that binds the mountains and the 
fruitful plains as a band of iron, may have chilled the life-blood of 
some poor half-clad pilgrim, ana stretched his icy, breathless corpse, 
beneath the stormy sky. Yet the Lord is good, and doeth gooa 
continually. His infinite wisdom and goodness are now wnmping 
up our intant grain atid tender herbs in this snowy mantle. He is 
now cleansing the air irom ten thousand impurities, and destroying 
myriads of destructive insects in the ground, by Ibe keenness of th^ 
freeidns blast. True, had bpt sin entered into the world, there 
would nave been no such winter as we now experience.. Till man 
had sipned^ the storm never swept this worla. The air was aU 
purity, and the earth knew not a destructive reptile* either in its 
1;>owels, or upop its sprface. But as the world is now marred by 
sin, th^ wi;nter Is necassai^ as the summer; and the regular suc- 
cession of the seasons in their order is to be xeceived sis a token of 
our Load's afp^tionate regard to man, as a proof of his infinite 
vj^om^ 9»i a sea} of the truth of hijs Holy Sfiriptorea. 




Biedop duinam the reeeni voyage 4^ JXscovery under 
CapU Parry. — John Murray, 1824. 

Cot!) has veiy little effect dd these animals, and ^ 
s#9Cffal ioitaoees are aiantioiied of thek to^g mfliiy 
days wiliiOiit food. Indeed it seems n wonder they 
ever get any, for their worthy tnasteni devonr indis- 
ttriniiMKlely efcry Mbsttnce ^ait vomet in their way* 
The filth and greediness of these people are too dismasting 
to he repeated* On eoeasiaa of paFohasiBg a lamp, 
** the wdnian who sold it immediately extinguished the 
light, and yigoron^ly commenced cleamng the lamp, 
whioh contained as mach soot as oil, by scraping it with 
her lingers^ which with their load of sweets she con- 
veyed rifipidly to her mouth/' This is by no means the 
wotvl specimen ; and the quantity of their eating is more 
disgustmg than the kind. When stuffed with oil, skins, 
i«w iesh) «ftd Any thmg else they conld swallow till Aey 
could netther speak, nor move, nor Airther feed them* 
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selves, their kind friends continued to cram the raW 
meat and other delicacies into their mouths* 

Our voyagers, appear to have lettmed very little of 
the religion of these people, or rather they seem to haye 
none, except a little conjuring, and a few fancies about 
certain spirits. 

*' No kind of religiotis worship exists 9moii% these poor people ; 
and (he only thing approaching to it was what I observed once or 
twice when the natives slept in any number in my cabin, and fire- 
quently when I. passed the night in their huts; tus was, that one 
of the senior men no sooner awoke in the morning than he com- 
menced a low monotonous song while he yet lay in bed, and I never 
heard a woman or young person join in this chant. No traces of any 
kind of idolatrous worship are to be met with." 

^ With all their varymg and fanciful customs and charms, the 
Esauimaux have a straight-forward account of a future state, in which 
all believe, and respecting which none vary." 

'^ The place of souls in the world below is called Aad-lee gene- 
rallv; but there are properly four distinct states of blessedness ; and 
each rank has a world to itself, the lowest land being the last and 
the best, which all hope to reach. The day on which a good person 
dies and is buried, the soul goes to a land immediately under the 
visible world ; and stiU descending, it arrives the second day at cine 
yet lower; the thiid day it goes farther yet; and on the fourth it 
finds 

' Below the lowest deep, e deeper stiU.'— 

This is good land; and the soul which reaches it is for ever happy. 
The three first stages are bad, uncomfortable places : for in each the 
sky is so close to Uie ea)»:.i, that a man cannot walk erect ; yet these 
regions are inhabited ; and the good soul, in passing through than, 
sees * multitudes of the dead,' who, having lost their way, or who, 
not being entitled to the good land, are always wand^ng about 
in great distress. Whether these souls are in purgatory or not I 
could not learn'; but thev suffer no paiii but wnat we should call 
the fidgets. In the Aad-lee a perpetual and delightful summer 
prevails; the sun never sets, but performs one unceasing round; 
the land is covered with perpetual verdure, fine sorrel grows every 
where, and the' dwarf willow is found in abundance for firing;' iht 
large lakes of fresh water abound with fish, and the tents of the 
^ souls' are pitched along their banks; the sea is always clear, and 
whales roll about in so tame a state, that the male souls have only 
to go out in their kayaks, (canoes,) harpoon the one they want, and 
tow it to the shore ; deer and birds range within bow-shot, of ^the 
tents, and are killed as requisite ; thus universal and. eternal feasting 
and jollity prevail, and the whole time of the souls is occupied in 
the favourite amusements of eating, singing, dancing, and sleeping.** 

They are also blessed with plenty of. iron and wood, 
the two things of which they l^now the use and are.de* 
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nied the possession od earth. So curiously does the 
Esquimeaa, like others, make up his ideas of heaven 
from his present enjoyments on earth. 

The treatment of the rich and aged is traly barbarous. 
Sympathy or pity are equally unknown. A wife attends 
on her sick husband because she knows that his death 
would leave her destitute; but if any other person would 
take the trouble off her hands, she would never ask to 
see or at all enquire after him. A man will leave his 
dying wife without caring who attends her in bis ab* 
sence. A woman will walk to the ships in high spirits 
while her husband is lying neglected and at death's door 
in a solitary hut. A brother will not be able to inform 
you whether a sick sister be better or worse, and a sister 
will laugh at the sufferings of her brother. A sick 
woman is frequently built or blocked up in a snow hut, 
and not a soul goes near to look in and ascertain whether 
she be alive or dead. The relatives alone attend a 
corpse, on which a few slabs of snow are placed, and if 
the dogs choose to devour the body, they do so undis- 
turbed, for not any one would take the trouble again to 
cover it. The survivors speak of these horrors with far 
less concern than they would of a dog's stealing a piece 
of meat. 

These people appear on the whole to be honest, and 
of an excellent temper. *' In pain, cold, starvation, disap- 
pointment, or under rough treatment, their good humour 
is rarely ruffled: no serious quarrels or blows happen 
among them." This probably rather proceeds from their 
apathy and their low state of intellectual perception. 
They seem but little sensitive to any thing, good or bad, 
^md to have few passions of any kind. If there is an ex- 
ception to this, it is in their fondness for their children. 

** The mothers cany th^m naked at their backs in their hoods un- 
til they are stout and able walkers, and their whole time and attention 
are occupied in nursing and feeding them, A child is never corrected 
or scolded, but has its own way in every thing. Their tempers ar^ 
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however, excellent ; amongst themselves they never quarrel or Ag^t, 
and they even play at tiie roughest games withoat losing their temper. 
** It is a general custom for parents to betroth theii children in 
infancy, and this compact being understood, the parties, whenever 
they are inclined, and able to keep house, may begin livmg asi iftan and 
wife. Thus it is that so many very young oouples are seen, and that 
our arrival was the means of some marriages being made in conse- 
quence of the youthful bridegroom being enriched by our presents of 
household and hunting furniture. The husband, though young, is 
still a manly person, and a good hunter; but the wife, in two or three 
instances, could not be above twelve or thirteen years of age, and to 
all appearance a mere child. Where previous engagements are nftft 
made, the men select wives among their relatives and coaneuon^^ 
paying but little regard to beauty of face. I cannot pretend to guess 
what are the requisite qualifications of a woman in the eye of an 
Esquimaux, independent of her skill hi housewifery." 

Id short, eatiDg seems to be the exclusive eDJoyment 
of these people, aad that in a way far exceeding the 
grossness and rapacity of the lowest animal ; for no animal 
will eat to the excess they do : their sole employ is to 
provide for the demands of their appetite by hunting. 
Their clothes, of which we have not room for the descrip- 
tion, are composed entirely of furs and skins, sewed to- 
gether by the women with great peatness and care, but 
in a form that makes them look more wild than the ani- 
mals from whom they borrow them. We are sorry our 
limits forbid us to prolong a description of this new peo- 
ple» ip which we are assured our young readers will feel 
interested. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

*' ' fContinued from page II, J 

llltfO»T OP YHB JEWt, FROM THE CL08B OF THB BABTLOMISH 
, CUIFCITITY^ B.C. 4»S6y TO THB GOTERMMBlfT 09 

TUB man vtaxm, bx. 409.^^ 

It has possibly been obseired, tbat the date we give 
ibr the close of the Jewish captivitj, is not seventy 
jreaift from that we had previously given as the date of 
its eommeaeement. This needs to foe explained. There 
is a» equivocation in the word of Grod as to the period, 
asd DO uncertainty as to its exact fulfilment ; font there 
is sooie diflS^eace of opinion as to the commencement, 
Mid coBseqaently the close, of this period of disgrace and 
abandonment. Some consider it to have commenced in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, when Nebuchadnezzar 
carried Daniel and many others captive to BsAylon, and 
4o have ended when Cyrus issued the decree for the 
mtorn of the captives to their native land— ^the present 
date (^this history. Others compute it as beginning, 
when, eighteen years hter, ike destruction of Jerusalem 
was completed, and consequently not ending till the 
period when Darius issued a decree fcr rebuilding the 
temple. .Both these calculations comprise a period of 
^caotly seventy years, and either of thenr nr correctly 
scriptural ; for, aa the captivity which beganm Jehoiakim 
was not entire till Ae destruction of Jerusalem, so their 
vfistosatioB to liberty, diopgh begun, by Gyms, was not 
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completed till the fourth year of Darius. This explained^ 
we resume the history of God's chosen people as a 
nation emerging from seventy years' obscurity^ again to 
take a part in the political concerns of the universe-— 
again to be acknowledged as the peculiar care of Heaven, 
and to be the the distinguished instruments of the Eternal 
purpose. But by no means shall we find them what 
they had been — powerful, opulent, and free. They had 
been sold as slaves, and dispersed through the Assyrian 
states ; a very few of them had indeed prospered and 
grown rich in their captivity ; but it does not appear that 
these returned at all. The whole amount of those who 
returned at different periods was not more than 70,000, 
the oppressed, indigent, and probably corrupted slaves of 
a heathen nation. They were to be governed by their 
own laws, and enjoy their own religion; but they held 
these privileges at the will of the Persians, Egyptians, 
Syrians, aqd Romans, to. whom they were successively in 
subjecuon. The ambition of a single minister at the 
^ Persian court, as we observe in the story of Esther, had 
at ooe tinie pef^rly caused the destrnQtion of their whole 
!natioq« In the peculis^rity of their religion alone they 
remained the same. The very name of. Israelites was 
lost, and we seldom, from this peripd, find them called 
by any name but that of Jews. 

In the year B.C. 063, Cyrus, the renowned king of 
Persia, issued a decree, permitting the captive Jews to 
return to their country, then Ijfing barren and desolate, to 
rebuild their temple at Jerusalem, restore the worship 
of the God of Abraham after the ancient form, and trana* 
port thither all the sacred utensils Nebuphadneszfur had 
brought away , with him at its destrpction. The first 
prince of the royal bipod at that tim^ was Zerubbabel, 
or .Sheshbazzar, the gr^ndsoii of Jehoiakim, a former 
king of Judah, who was acoordiogly made commander of 
the returning band. While the king grapted permission 
to all who would return, he also allowed those who 
^bose to remain, by far the greater and ike .wealthier 
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part, to contribute from 'their possessions for the support 
of their countrymeD and the rebuilding of their city, con- ' 
tribnting towards it largely from his own treasury. Ze* 
robbabel and Jesua, the hereditary. High-priest, vith a 
few others of the heads of the families, assembled all who 
were willing to return : but they amounted to no more 
at that time than 40 or 50,000 — ^a very small proportion 
indeed of those who by birth-right were the children of 
God, bat who now chose to take their portion among the 
children of men, caring more for their possessions in 
Babylon, than for the unknown land of their fathers, 
imd probably many of them already devoted to the wor- 
ship of other than their fathers' Grod. Even of the 
Priests, who were divided into twenty-four classes, we 
hear that four ckisses only returned. ' 

Arriving in Palestine with their patriot band, the 
Priests and Levites, and other officers of the temple 
settled themselves as near as they couM to the spot that 
was once Jerusalem, that they might be ready to cele* 
brate sonie approaching^ festivals ; the rest of the people 
dispersing themselves about the country. The first 
year was spent in the celebration of various festivals and 
religious ceremonies commanded by the law of Moses, 
and preparing materials for rebuilding their city and 
temple of Jerusalem ; and again we hear they sent to 
Tyre and Sidon for wood and for workmen. At the 
beginning of the second year the foundation of the 
temple was laid with great solemnity, in presence of 
Zembbabel, Uieir governor, and their High-priest, 
Jesua, with the whole congregation assembled. But 
while the trumpets sounded triumphantly, and various 
instruments of musick were playing, the priests raiiied 
hymns appropriate to the occasion, and the young peo* 
pie shouted with enthusiastic joy— the elders among 
them, who, fifty-three years before bad seen the temple 
9» it was, raised cries of sorrow, scarcely less loud, for 
the fallen splendour of their nation: so inferior now 
muU be their temple to that rested by their most magi- 
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nificent prince, Solomoo, in the height of Israel's great- 
nes8« This second temple did indeed beconie very 
splendid, but not till many centuries after its building* 
and even then, perhaps, little to be compared to that of 
Solomon: the ark and the mercy-seat were no longor 
there ; the holy fire burned no more upon the altar ; the . 
spirit of prophecy, the Urim and Thummim, and the 
Shekinah, or yisible Divine presence, had departed for 
ever. 

While these works were proceeding, the Samaritans 
applied to Zembbabel to be permitted to assist their 
progress. The Samaritans, as we have elsewhere ob- 
served* were not of the seed of Israel^ but persona sent 
by Shalmanaser from other countries to re-people a part 
of the Holy Land he had depopulated. They were nato- 
rally objects of dislike to the Israelites ; and tboagh, 
from their near neighbourhood, they learned the worship 
of the true God, they did but mix it with thdur previoiia 
idolat^. The JewS| with their usual ayerseoess to this 
people, reftised their assiatancoi. nor would suflbr theia 
to be skaters in their holy undertaking. The Scriptures 
no where express approbation or disapprobation of thb 
refusal ; but it proved a source of much difficulty to the 
Jews, and ol irreconcilable hatred between the two 
nations^ 

To obstruct the work they were not permitted to pro- 
mote, the Samaritans carried on their intrigues at the Per- 
sian court; and though the deoreeof Cyrus was .never 
revoked, all encouragement was, in consequence of tbeir 
interference, withdrawn, and many obstacles placed in 
the way of the Jews ; so that, dorii^ the five remaiaing 
years of Cyrus' rttgn, and the seven years' reign of faifl 
successor^ Cambyses, the work was in every way ob- 
struictod, and advanced but very slowly. At the death 
of Cambyses, B.C. 583, the Samaritans obtained fvoni' 
Us suoeeasor an order to put an entire atop to the builds 
ing of the tnnple, and it was not renewed till the seoond 
year of Darins. The Jews were by this tinie so im^. 
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heartened, that, when the favoarable decree was' re- 
newed, they showed little disposition to avail themselves 
of it : settled themselves in commodious and splendid 
houses, they had'relinqaished all care of the house of 
God, till the prophet Haggai was sent to warn them of 
the consequence of their neglect, ascribing to it a recent 
famine they had suffered. This reproof had the desired 
effect, and the building was resumed, B.C. 618. The 
work was *not only sanctioned by Darius, but greatly 
promoted by supplies of money from his treasury, and 
other offerings ; it then advanced rapidly, and in three 
years more was completed, and solemnly dedicated with 
much pomp, exactly seventy years after the burning of 
the former temple. 

Though the Jews remained in subjection to the Per- 
sian empire, they enjoyed perfect tranquillity and pros- 
perity for forty years after this time, during the reigns, 
that is,* of Darius and Xerxes. It was in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes or Ahasuerus, the succeeding mo- 
narch, B.C. 458, that favours began to be poured upon 
the Jewish nation by the intercession of Esther, an 
orphan of the tribe of Benjamin, who, brought up at 
the ^Persian court by her uncle Mordecai, one of the 
captives of Babylon, and probably the king's porter, had 
gained the affections of the monarch, and finally became 
his queen. By Ahasuerus, Ezra was sent as governor 
to Jerusalem to reform all abuses in the state, to restore 
the purity of their religion, enforce the Mosaic lietw, 
collect and revise the sacred books, and re-establish 
the ceremonies of the temple in their original order. 
After governing the Jewish church and nation thirteen 
years, Ezra was succeeded by Nehemiah, but it does 
not appear whether'he died, or returned into Persia* 
. Nehemiah, who had this appointment by the interest 
of Esther at the' Persian court, carried with hun thence 
sapplies.of men and money to finish what Ezra had be- 
gun. He completed the walls of the city, and induced, 
or rather forced, an increased number of families, chosen 
o 8 
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ky ktr to settle withiB tiMk walk, in order tQ reitoTQ Jfl»> 
nwnl i om to aaeietfauig of its fornser strengtli nd spleai- 
4am. Tlwse and maay ether labours, espeoidly ia the 
leferauitioD of reii(pen and the resioratioii of geod order, 
beiog^ ended, Nehemiah returned to the Persisn ce«NPt^ 
after exeroisim; the government of Jadeab twehre yeara, * 

The perverse and oonopted race of Afaeahais bad 
been little amended by ehastisement, and as little softened 
by the retumiag fiwoar ef €k>d* No* sooner had Ne- 
Ifcemiah retired fioeBt the gOTemment, than their temple 
iras poMntedy their SaUmths . pvofaoed^ and the woesUp 
ef.God diaaontiniied; the people refosing to pay their 
ty thes for the support of their priests. . Yet wan the voioe 
of Crod. not silent: among tbemr: it was at this time the 
praphela ZeeheiiiMili^ Haggai, and Malachiy vamed them 
so peweifally, though sa nrach in ¥un» of the eonse- 
qufiDoes ofi these d^ecti0ns» at the same time that they 
kept op, by many a beantifal and graeions prediction, 
the memory of the one great parpose of the Deity, and 
the hononr reserved for this nnnrorthy people in tfa» tnrth 
ef t|ie promised Messiahs 

Infonned. ef the growing disorder, Nehemimh, after 
five years' absence, retamed again to his task of r^rmah 
tmn ; and, perceifing^ that ig^onmee or nnglect of the 
wrtttett law was. the. cause of much, of the conf asioii that 
preirailed, he enforced the public reading, at stated titnes 
attdt fixed places, of the Holy Scriptures^ wUckwa»poa« 
sibly the or^gpm of the^ Jewish Synagogues or sdmbi 
These lectnjoss wenei most probably at first held in the 
open airv in» some goeat street ot market-place;. tHl the 
haeeniienienQe ofi thb being felt^ buildings were eceeted 
for the parpose. It does not oertaiidy appear whether 
Mr not there weim. synagognea befiwe the< Captivity^ It 
wiil^notperhnpabe^amnterestiiig if we give seme account 
ef the maaoer eC OMMbioting these qpnagogoefli. They 
were nndsv the inspectkm of certain rulers^ who were 
thaiM ealled Btelees. of the Synagcguew The stated 
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times- of aaa^mblnig wereoa the feast-days and Sabbaths, 
aod OQ Monday and Tfaorsday^ in every week, the hours 
for each day being also determined. Ministers weie 
sqipointeid^ some to perform the Htargy^ others to read 
and expound the sacred books,, and others to sing; nor 
-was.it necessary that any of these shootd be of the 
priesily order. The. person appointed to read the 
Utorgy waaQalledth/^ Messenger or Angel of the eon^ 
gr0g^tion,» and was always one of the ralers of the 
synagogue* ,Tbe next ia oflSce was the reader of the 
Holy text, who* either read and explained,^ himself, the 
portion of Scriptnre appointed for the-day, or overlooked 
those who offered themselves to do so, eotrectiug them 
when tbey read wrong- At tliat period it is likely very 
few could read ; but it appears any one might do so who 
could* We find bath, our Saviour and hia apostles pre- 
senting themselves, to read in the synagogue. The last 
named officer had also to, give out the psalms and hymns 
to ba sung by (bo congregation^ and bad a servant under 
him. who had the care of the keys,, the arrangement of 
the. assembly,, &c* The number of these synagogues is 
uncertain, but tbey were very numerous., Jewish writers 
have affirmed that there were four hundred and eighty 
in Jerusalem* 

In nothing had the. Jewish people more obstinately 
departed firomi the eustom of their forefathers and the 
express oommand. of 6od„ than by their intermarriages 
witb foj^eigpeBS. Nehemiah laboured much to correct 
this eviU and annulled all the alliances^ that had been so 
contracted;^ ptohsibly allowing those. women only to re- 
main who had become- converts to their husbands' faith. 
While thifli gpvecuQr Uved„ be.effieoted much in the 
refonnatioa of the. poKq^e : we know not. whether be 
died in Judeah: or in Persia, . neither at what period 
exafitlyfii. but cectaiidy at an advanced, age ;; having sup 
portod in bis life an exemplary character for piety, 
jfistice, and liberality,, sernng God and his people wilh 
most davotedf zQai,^ andfiUing Us; higfe office witkgBoii 
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magoificence. The daily provision of his table was an 
ox and six sheep, with fowl, fish, and wine and other 
things in equal profusion. At this table he entertained 
all the foreigners of distinction who came to Jerasalem» 
1)eside a hundred and fifty of the chief rulers of the state ; 
and this he did at his own charge, without accepting the 
allowance usually made to the governors— «a proof that 
Nehemiah was one of those Jews ' who had risen to 
opulence in the Persian empire, where he held the oflice 
of cup-bearer to king Ahasuerus. We know both 
Ezra and Nehemiah, the reformers of Israel, as the 
authors of some of the sacred books of Scripture ; of the 
last indeed that give any historical account of the affairs 
of Israel upon Divine authorityi till after the birth of 
Christ. 

During the period that had elapsed since the retnm 
from captivity, a period of something more than a cen- 
tury, we have found the Jews a dependent province of 
the Persian empire ; receiving edicts and decrees from 
thence, and submitting to such governors as the court of 
Persia chose to appoint. In other respects they were 
tolerably prosperous ; and except the opposition of the 
Samaritans, and their leader Sanballat, under the fa- 
vourable protection of the Persian monarch they re- 
mained at peace, enjoying as far as their own vicious 
propensities would let them, the holy and happy institu- 
tions of their divine Lawgiver. But it is impossible not 
to contrast even the written records of their history at 
this period with those of their better days. The divine 
fieing who had hitherto preserved even the minutest 
circumstance of his people's history as a part of his own 
sacred word, no longer seems to concern himself with 
the record of their affain. The two short books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and the occasional notices of 
*Ezekiel and Daniel, are all the historical mention he 
caused to be made of them during the almost six centuries 
that elaisped between the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the birth of the Messiah. Even this small notice ceases 
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at the present period of oar history — the voice of pro- 
phecy became siloDt, the promises and the warnings 
ceased to be repeated in their obdurate ears, and we 
mtist seek their history/ as they chose their fate, among 
that of the other nations of the earth — a separate people 
stilly alone worshipping the one true God, alone possess- 
ing the record of his past works and future purposes^ 
and alone professing to be guided by his laws ; but care* 
less, faithless, disobedient; proud of their distinction^ 
hut little gratefol for it; despising the world for it9 
ignorance, themselves but the more culpable for ihm 
knowledge* God had a pious people among them, no 
doubt ^ for neveor has he been without spiritual worshqi* 
pers, though at many times reduced to a few obscure in- 
diyiduAls ; bat the Jews as a nation, while still called by 
his name, imd acknowledged as his people, were left to 
prepare themselves for that last tremendous crime, which 
was to consummate tfad history of their wickedness— 
Heftven.no longer interfering miraculously in their ctcm^ 
tetm^ thoni^ essentially guiding and oontrouBng Haem^ 
It appears from the aocoUBt of these recent transact 
tioiit^ that the Persiiui princes yet retained a strong ioh 
presRon of the power of the Hebrews^ God, so awfully 
eraiced io the affairs of their predec^sors, and very 
many expressions are used in their decrees implying a 
dread' of his vengeance and displeasure; but there uino 
reason io suppose they ever adopted his worship or gave 
heed to his laws ; and notwithstanding the protection ex« 
tendedi to his people, they esaeted from them vevy 
heavy contributions, and continued in everyway to tt&tut 
ihem as dependents. We have not related the story of 
Esther and her uncle Mordecai, so beautifolly told in the 
Book of Esther, because it is there familiar to us all, 
and does in no way affept the thread of our history. 
The circumstance occurred while Ezra was exercising 
the government of Judeah, and had well nigh defeated 
all the purposes of the Persian monarch towards the 
Hebrews, and doomed the nation to destructioQ* But 
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Heaven had now, as ever, the meahs of their preserva* 
tion. It is a story most strikingly characteristic of the 
heart of man/ as well as the security of those whom the 
God of Heaven protects. But should we have occasion 
to notice the occurrence, it would come more {uroperly 
in the history of Persia, as the affairs of Judeah wei^ not 
in the issue affected by it. Jerusalem, it appears, was 
again fortified and surrounded by walls; and the temple 
was built on the same site, and probably of the same 
dimensions, as the former, but far inferior in the work- 
manship and the splendour of the materials. Other 
towns and villages grew up apace throughout the country ; 
the increase of population was very rapid, as the 0od of 
Abraham had ever promised that it should be ; and their 
soil probably resumed under renewed cultivation its for- 
mer very abundant fertility. It is supposed by some, 
that the Jews had forgotten, during their captivity, the 
original Hebrew, the language of their fathers, and after- 
wards used the Chaldee only; but beside that the sbbrtr 
period of fifty years' absence, which many of the captives 
survived, makes this improbable, it seems unlikely, if it 
had. been so, that the books of Holy Scripture, composed 
after this period, should have been written in Hebrew, a 
l«Dga<igeQo long«r intelligible to those to whom they: 
were addressed. 

After the death of Nehemiah, the government was 
changed ; we hear of no more civil governors being ap- 
pointed; but Palestine appears to have, been united to 
the prefecture of Syria, fiipm which the High-priests 
rjBceived their authority, and under the direction of 
^hich, they administered, according to their own laws, 
the affairs of the state, B.C. 409, 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 

WUt thou that we command fire to come Anon from 
heaven f and consume them.-^Sr. Lukb ix. 54. 

That caase bore a fair excnse, which moved James 
and John to a wrath so incoDsiderate. It would have 
dutarbed an excellent patience to see Him, whom, btit 
jnst before, they beheld transfigured in a glorious epiph- 
any upon the mount, to be so neglected by a company 
of hated Samaritans, as to be forced to keep his vigils 
where nothing but the welkin should have been his roof, 
nor any thing to shelter his precious head from the de- 
scending dews of heaven. When first I considered they 
were Apostles, I wondered they should be so intempe- 
rately angry. But when I perceived they were so 
angry, I wondered not that they sinned. Not the privi- 
lege of an apostolical spirit, not the nature of angels, not 
the condition of immortality, can guard flrom the danger of 
sin; but, if we are over-ruled by passion, we almost sub- 
ject ourselves to its necessity. It was not, therefore, 
without reason, that the Stoics aflSrmed wise men to be 
void of passions ; for sure I am, the inordination of any 
passion is the first step to folly. And although of them, 
as of waters of a muddy residence, we may make good 
use, and quench oiir thirst, if we do not trouble them ; 
yet upon any ungentle disturbance, we drink down mud 
instead of a clear stream, and the issues are sin and 
sorrow, certain consequences of "a temerarious and in- 
ordinate anger, 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Chd hath not given us the spirit of fear ; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind. — 2 Tim. i. 7. 
Light and heat are not more closely united, than re- 
ligion and melancholy in the idieas of many people ; a 
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rose in mid-winter scarcely claims their obserratiotiy 
more than a smile on the brow of one they deem reli- 
gioQs. jSow strange a misconception! Who should 
wear smiles, but he on whom his God has deigned to 
smile? Who should be light at heart, bat he whose 
Mres are' cast upon another; who sees in etei^t^, but 
the bright certainty of exkansAMM bfos ; in tme, but the 
brief path that leads to it ? If the true Cfariatiaa serves 
his God with more exactness, it is not from a spirit of 
fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound iund**- 
of power to do his will by his own Spirit imparted 
to their native weakness ; of lote that makes Us 'will 
their choice, and obedience their delight ; of a sound 
mind to understand it, to apply it, and to p^eme its 
fitness. Is he happy, who in the midst of good has 
every thing to fear, and knows that what he has, may* at 
any moment, and must at some moment, depart froai 
him — or is it he to whom evil cannot befalU since of evil 
itself he can say that it is good-^a fature good, although 
a present pain— who, though he may lose his smdler 
treasures, can never lose his greatest! Is he happy on 
whose account an enormous debt lies due, and is aboat 
to be demanded— or is it he who has just heard that all 
is payed and himself is free for ever? It is true the 
world may not believe this is the Christian's portion— but 
they know that he believes it, and therefore feels as if it 
were so ; they think it a delusion ; but if it be so, it is not 
one that should make sad the bosom it deceives. What 
is it tlmt makes heavy the heart of man, and sad hb 
coontraance ? Begrets for something that has bton, 
dissatis&ction with their present fate, or anticipating 
fears, the wrongs of others, their own tormeatiag pas- 
sions and ungrat^ied desires, or the casualties c^ life that 
depend neither on others, nor on themselves — ^theloss of 
aometfaiDg, the wish for sometUng, the fear of some- 
thing. Aiw not aU these things the. causes of th^ clouds 
that pass over the brow, and bring sickness intb the 
heact, and sadness in the eye ? To the fnaus auadtlitse 



^kSojgB are todt psMeii indeed, because n6 maa is jper- 
f^Ijjr fridofs atid devoted as he should be«-^bnt, in exact 
nfteuhlt^ )Bik he is so, they are diminished and disarmed, 
tt^' pd&t'he ^eegt^tB hot, bat to God gives thanks for it ; 
ot'-^io ytffi^iit be (^dinplaiiis n6t, but from &od acceptp 
It; tbeiPiittire^he'Jeftaysndt, buttd God comnliits it : liis 
^^i56As'haveb6eb Southed to peace, his desires have 
bedii tUther'trim^en^d where they will be ffilly satis- 
fiM ; '^n^ttke xxisualties of life are no casualties to him, 
biit the^^^i^i^ofis of his Makdr, that could not happMsn 
otb^ri^iid thflin'tfaey do, without being less beneficial 
dk^^h'ey'^re. 'He cannot lose so much as he will find, 
be eannot Vvish for more than is promised him, he can- 
Hot fedr white 6od is his defence. We say* not this is 
^tfk^ly'so within any: Ah! woald indeed It were! for 
then We kh6atd be almost in heaven— ^but it is so to the 
diagree, 'that we really believe what We profess, and are 
what Ithat profession requires. It should surely seem 
t9i*^ii, ' thiit^ So fkr frbto producing sadness, the smile 
^ptAd.ignroW as the reli^on grows, and that the most 
i^f^ib^us ^hbdld have the lightest and the gliyest heart. 

TAey^riin and prepare themselves without nty fhutt: 
duktie iohelp me, and behold. — Psalm li^. 4. 

ThbAb is nothing the pious spirit ceases from more 
certmnly, than from its bitter complainings of the world's 
tireatifient. . Fortbe pious spirit learns to know itself, 
to trace out its feelings, and motives, and purposes — and 
so acquainted grows it with its own wrong, that it is ever 
ready to suspect itself^ ever doubtful who may be to 
blame : and never Will It. make haste to complin, till, 
with the Psalmist of Israel it can say, '^ Without my 
faplt," And then full well the Christians know what is 
to be done. While they his enemies rtin hither and 
tUiher, atid point the arr6w, and make shatp the* sword, 
he is prepariilg<too,althoiigh with other arffidi'^for fie is 
god^ to his Maker, 1o awaken him as it wiBre" to 'iliidd- 
Mftess of^whatiiif plissli^grand iit ir^ttOMtMs inttoc^^uce to 

VOL. IV. H 
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bid faim behold and take note of the cooteotion. I^h^ 
light fiEiU the strokes of malevolence, and blunt are the 
arrows of mischief when this is so. Instead of making 
ready for the battle, instead of contriving how we mpy 
best assert our rights, and make reprisal for oar wrongs, 
if we will put it into better hands, and be content to 
leave it there, many are the honra of sadness, and many . 
the pangs, and much is the heart-sickness we may spa^e 
ourselves. The ill is to the wronging, not to the 
wronged. It is then when we dare not oall on Him, the 
only powerful, to awake, lest, awaking, he should pec- 
ceive our own share in the quarrel — it is then when 
we would rather he should not behold, lest, beholding, he 
should see, what from other eyes we may have succeeded 
in concealing, our own delinquency-^0 ! it is only then 
that we have need be sad for the oppositions and conten- 
tions we encounter. If this be the case, we have no 
right to complain ; if it be otherwise, we have no need ; 
for, happy in the midst of injury, and peaceful in the 
midst of storms, and secure in the midst of enemies* 
is the bosom, that, having taken count of itself in the 
matter, can go boldly to the throne of God, and say, 
''Without my fault: awake to help me, aqd behold." 
The spirit so employed will have little time and little need 
to vent itself in harsh reproaches and bitter complainings. 
It has other and surer weapons, and must see to make 
them ready. Neither is he disposed to murmur; far» 
wronged, oppressed, and injured as he may be, he baa 
the part that he prefers : he had rather be the most op- 
pressed and injured upon earth, with such a claim as thia 
he urges, than take the place of the oppressor, whom 
Crod and his own conscience will alike condemn. 

It is anunrulyevilf full of deadly poison. — James iii. ft, 

There is scarcely a fault to which children are prone 
yfhich is more difficult to be prevented, than the im- 
prudence of the tongue. Passion prompts them to.ex« 
pressions of rashness and violence ; example; to profane*, 
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nesft; the lore of beiog listened to, to the betraying of 
deeirets ; the telling of marvellous stories, the recitadon 
of private history, to the utterance of slander. In these, 
and other similar ways, they often wound their own cha- 
i^icter, and the peace of both themselves and their con- 
nexions. Every attempt of .such kind ought to be re- 
polled at once, and effectually crushed. Neglect here 
is countenance — ^inattention, encouragement. What, 
then, shall be said of parents, who directly listen to their 
diitdren while thus employed, and in this manner solicit 
them ta transgress ? Few evils need to be more steadily 
watched, or more powerfully resisted, than this. A 
prudent and well-governed tongue is an invaluable pos- 
session, whether we consider the peace of the possessor, 
the comfort of his family, or the quietness of his neigh- 
bourhood. " A busy-body in other men's matters," is 
dassed by St. Peter with murderers, thieves, and ma- 
lefactors. DWYHTB. 

Pa%H9 ai^c amour taut ce qne vous faiten* . 1 Cob, 

xvi. 14. 

L'amour est le principe de tons nos d6sirs et de toud 
les mouvemens de notre coeur ; et tel qu'est cet amour, 
tels sent nos d6sirs, telle est notre vie. Ce qui vient 
du mauvais amour, ne pent 6tre que mauvais. . C'est le 
bon amour ou la charity, qui doit tout faire dans le 
Chretien : c'est la charit6 qui veille centre les tentations, 
qui rend ferme dans la foi, qui combat les ennemis, qui 
sert derempart et de forteresse, qui repare toutes les 
pertes, et qui gu6rit toutes les blessures. La charit6 est 
le principe, I'&me, la vie et le coeur de toutes nos actions ; 
et c'est elle qui rapporte k Dieu comme k la derni^re 
fin. On ne fait pas comme il faut ce que Ton ne rap- 
l^orte pas k la charit6 ; et c'est prober de ne pas faire 
comme on doit, ce qu^on doit faire. La charit6 est la 
seule qui ne p^che point, pubqu'elle seule accompHt 

te loi. QUBSNBL. 
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Je cofifiOMj Eiemelr qfte ies or^knnanfies. net soni. qf^ 
justice, ei gue iu m'as afflige suvoanjt to fijMM^^r^ 

PiSBAUMB Gxix. 75. 

III u'aniva.B«« sar la terra: am pe^b^ pfnfes qpie- TS^m 
n'ait TonliK C'est loi qai fait taot^^ qui K^gjle toat« qm 
daane ji Ghflipie ehoae tout ce qu'eJle a» U- aocwptd l«f 
cba^v^^ox de ootsa tStOx Ies feailles^ de chaqae, arbc^ 1^ 
0»iBS de sable da^rivage„ et Iss gontteB 4'oftu qui com'- 
ffoseot Ies abi^me^ de r6cean. Eiii faisatit rtwivefSkf «i 
sagpBSsa 11^ mesore et pes6 josqiiir'ati derniei^ atone.; C'^t 
Uu ^v en. chaqae momeali procUut et r^ eouveUe^ W 
souffle de- Tie qai noas anime ; o'est kd qai a( campt^o^ 
jewra, qui tient dana ses piHssantes mains ^i^ cleft d» 
tembeiMi pe^r le fermer qs^ pour IfoQi^rir.^ Ce %ui n^iif 
firappe^ le pins n'eat rien aux yens, de Di^ ^ nn< pe» plm 
<K| nn pen moins de vie sent des diff^ren/ces qei dtaparxusr 
sen4 en pi^sence de son 6ternit6. Qu'importe qa^ c# 
yase fragile, ce corps de bone soit bris6 et r6dait en cen- 
drei nt pei^plitp t6t en aa p^n pkis ta«d? O qae \cm 
Tnes sont conrtes et tronl^eases ! On est constern6 de 
Toic nae per^ojone monrir k la fleur de soa Age: qn'elle 
horrible perte! dit-on. Mais pour qui est la parte? Qua 
perd celui q^i meart I Qnelqnes aan6ea de vaoit^^ d'iUn* 
sions, et de danger ponr la oiort 6tenielle« Dieo. Tenl^Te 
dn mitien des iniqnit^s, et se bite de Tarracher an monde 
corrompn et k sa propxe fragility*. Que perdent lesper* 
sonnes dont il 6toit aim6 ? Elles perdeat le poison d'ane 
feficit^mondaine; elles perdent on eaivrementperpitael; 
elles perdent Tonbli de Died et d'eUea monies o^ elles 
itoient plong6es. Le m^me coup qni saave la pes** 
Sonne qni meurt prepare let autres k se d6tadier par la 
sonffrance pour travailler eourageusemeni k leur saint. 
O qu'il est done Trai qne Dien est bou, qu'il est tendre» 
qn'if est compatksisant k nos vrais maux Iocs, ai^mes^ qn'il 
paroit nous fondrojrer^ et que nous semmes tenths 49 
nous plaindve de sa rigneur ! 

Qnelte difi<§ren^e trouvons nous maintenant entre deax 
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penoDoes qui ont vbeu il y a cent anal L'une «st 
norte^ingtans avant Taotre, mais enfin ellessontmortes 
toates deax. Lear separation, qui a para dans le temps 
si longue et si rade^ ne nous paroit plos maintenant, et 
n'etoit dans la yferit^ qa'une conrte separation. . Bien- 
tdt ce qai est s^par^ serar^ani, et il ne parbitra aacane 
trace de cette separation si coarte. On se regarde comme 
iiBBiorteU on du moios comme devant yivre des siedes* 
Folie de Tesprit humain \ Ceax qui mearent tans les joarii 
^aivent de bien pres ceax qui sont dijk morts. Celai 
qui va partir pour un voyage, ne doit pas secroireeioigo6 
de celui qui prit les devants il n'y a qoe deux jours. 1a 
vie s'econle comme ua torrent. Le passe n'est plus 
qu'un songe, le present, dans le moment que nous croyoms 
le tenir, nous echappe et se precipite dans cet abime 
du passe. . L'avenir ne sera point d'une autre nature, il 
passera aussi rapidement. Les jours, les mois, les an- 
nees se passent comme les flots d'un torrent se poussent 
I'un Tautre. Encore qnelqne moments, encore un pen, 
<fis-je, et tout sera fiui. Helas ! que ce qui nous parott 
long par Fennui et la tristesse, nous paroitra court quand 
il finira. Fenblon. 
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LECTURE THE SEVENTH. 



T^hink not that I am come to destroy the law or the 

prophets: lam not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 

.For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 

. pass, one jot, or one .tittle, shall in no wise pass 

from the,la$D, till all he fulfilled. Whosoevet;, there-- 

< fore, shaU break one of fhese least commandments^ 

and shall teaph.mfin: so, he shall be called the least in 

,Jhe kingdom of,heavm* For 1 say unto you, thai 

h8 



Tt mtwLU&fi ON taiu uovn^ 

•MM rf^Sknibe^mtd PhtHm^eih yedkMm up mw 
miermiOiihB kingdom €f AMMftiN^MATT^ v^ IT^^flOl 



l^is paMijfe df the Dtvtn^ sientfon falters ¥#)ryiiiM^ 
n#f iipOH the prMeding adhuotiitioii, ^tmnAng «till fbe 
Miu« idea of the ioifepafaWltty of religion iilid holineie^ 
of tlie faitbof the Gospdl, aad^ the folfiiiMiie of the lawi 
It has refeioaeo too^ no doobf, to the misapprebeoidoii 
of hii enemioi, and prebably also of faig friendsi us to 
tiie purpose of Ua 60iaing, and the effeet of the doo-> 
tribes be prepounded. The Ittw and the proptetg irero 
IM sUbstanoe of the Old Tdstament^ the sotmnary of 
fitod*! req<riTettieht» fiou his people — a holy» happy ^ 
boftroniy cdde^ H'hioh a righteoas b<»ing might have 
^blighted to falfil, and^ fulfilling^ might baye claimed 
tbc^ rklh reward'— but Which man^ unrighteous* lofted not 
lUia falfilled totw A4id tboy were more* thanf this^e^for; 
white the Mosaio law eontained tl^oughoot Ibe type and 
fet^shadowing of the Gospel dispensation, the Propheta 
ikt ittslgtiage dictated fhim Heateni predieted the di« 
vnlgiflg df that New Testament, by which waa to he 
remedied the insufficiency of the Old. On the fulfil- 
ment of the law, and on the promises of the prof^ets, 
the Jews depended fdr the favour of God ; though how 
they had falfiUed the one, add appreciated the other, their 
metanchbly history, and its approiichifig s^qudl, but too 
well proYO. When, therefore, the unacknowledged 
Messiah appeared; and, in aianguuge to which they were 
but little used, advanced what seemed to them a new 
doctrine^ deblaredtho absolute ineffieacy of their fiuMied 
ri^lil^oufcnbsif, and proposed a means of salvation inde- 
ftendent 'Of it $ when hb preached salvation td tho rifttler, 
and fkwdooi t* ttiel captive, and pardon to tho oon- 
d»mhhd, not by iheir fdlfilment of ®od'« law, tet by 
Us own death aid passion, it might nalhrally seen to 
tiiein, that such a doelrine would ^%Att6j the fo^pii- 
sWons of the kwi dr tnke aioto iniKflRBilretat^ to dieir 



ftttttaHftirt*' Vm niieiiiies wotkld «af«iy say io 4 aoA Si 

is Mt 4upM0illi^ tliiit bU fbllowMHS^ as yet bttt littte 

ailightMMlt add noi bairiiigf reoeivad hi« sanctifyiog 

Spirit) tniglit ie defined to thiak s^ too. The diviae 

PfMrimr iMaftoas to dapn90ate the etrov. He did ia^ 

dead come apith » new taassage: he came to offer for 

iiothiit|[» tile aalvatioa of which they had refosed to pay. 

the paioa?; or rather 1m oame himsetf to pay it for th^aiv 

Btrt it. taai ao altend purpose that brooght hiia dowtt 

imm lieaaea^^HialvatiiMi by Uls blood was ao new aoheoiM 

ariaiag dad of the faitaM of the old oae. What God 

meant no Wv ho had always meaat;" and what was his 

pairpose iiO#, had always beisn bis parpose; and the 

ttoatis of sal¥atioii aow offered to the taiaed worM, wera 

the- same aa had bOeu pledgod to/Adata in Paradise. 

Ctod'had^ iodeedr itt the itieaa timO, delivered his boly 

Hfid^feifeat law, with promise aaoezed to its falfiimeat 

**^^6t becaoAO he did aot kooW his croatares, but b^ 

oauae 4faey did not know themselves. Yet was it no idle 

mockery, that he required of them what he knew they 

imild41iot perform — it wasno vacillating porposo, tbat» 

wiiaa he ibaod they did not peiform iti he proposed to 

ttfeoi oasiar terms. He never lessened his domands, ot 

revoked' bib decree^ and sooner shoald heaven and earth 

pass away^ than any the least requirement of bis law h6 

allied till it had been fulfilled. Hitherto it had not 

been fhlfilled ; not by a single individual^ thougfa it liaa 

bidding upon all. The demands of* tfals law wer« p<etfeii^ 

dbedionea, perfect holineM^ and spotless parity ; and tho 

tvemandous winding up of it all> was> that it demanded 

the daatk of all Wbo MfiHed it not. Christ came not to 

akei^ olr to abh^gata it : nditber to lesson tho requira* 

miBnti or the penalty ; bat he came to fulfil it: ho came 

to bo what it^r^quired^ petfeotly liolyrperfectly obodient^ 

and tpotlassly* purev But this was not enbngh->^-otia 

diwlid reqaifement remained-^tfae. law raqait«ed doalh 

for that it had biean broken^ and therefore he oamevb 

dloi WeH might^lia aay ha cMie not to dostsroy tb6 
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law, but to falfil it. So far from renrersiog tha. dectMB 
of Hoaveo, and contradictiDg all that bad beea reveided 
by Moses and the Prophets in the Old Testament, he 
did bat prove them true, irrevocably troth, most immu- 
table certainty. Sarely such a mission as thh does 5iiot 
lessen the importance of God's law, or make it a matter 
of indifference who breaks, or who obeys it. It does 
not pass it off as an obsolete rule, no more :to be re- 
garded. How does it rather make it honourable, And 
magnify the importance of a law, that, sooner than fore^ 
any of the smallest of its demands, would receive satis- 
faction from such a hand, and at a price so dreadful. 
It is in contemplating it thus, that sin becomes indeed 
sinful — and sin, whatever form it takes, is nothing more 
or less than the transgressing of the law — and it is in 
contemplating it thus, that eyen the smallest of its hal- 
lowed precepts becomes of infinite and eternal moment 
We know it is said now, as it was said then, that the 
doctrines of free salvation by the blood of Christ must 
. make a strict adherence to the moral law of less imr 
portance; and that, if we be once persuaded that our 
righteousness can avail us nothing, while, unrighteous as 
we are, we may yet be saved, we shall give ourselves no 
further trouble abdut the fulfilment of a law that is thus 
virtually abrogated. They who say this need not boast 
themselves of their discernment, as if they were sound- 
ing an alarm at some new-discovered danger : the di- 
vine Preacher foresaw it, and foretold it, and provided 
against it, even at this the commebcement of his minis- 
tration. He had distribtited blessings on heads on which 
they were little used to fall^ — he had put heaven and all 
its joys in pledge, not to the righteous, but to the broken- 
liearted sinner, not to the fidl, but to the hungry — he 
jbad told of rewards immeasurable, not to the beloved, 
and approved, and applauded for their own sake, but to 
the snfferingand despised for His— he had been exaltiag 
his disciples, for no reason that we find but because they 
;Were s^>abo?e the vfhole world^beside, even ;as lights in 



vosie si»Qflye> a pvoud pM^eiiiimoGti. We «re no wkef# 
i l > fo y in i»d tfa^t tbeaet bis> omly icHseipleft had been diflHtth* 
gpdsbMl; bjn theii^ moffai- woi^ aad stiiot adlMreaca to tbe 
l9mr^ i^ had b«M(9PK ov Hit hud haea ]■^>oft9llt timt it 
sboQU b0. SO) Ibe oieaitioii af : i/^ had* suiely nat beea 
^Wttadi aad 4iQ Qhasia! af tha* Phadsees^ tkat Jeaai 
a^iorl^di ^tk paWiQatta aad sitaoars^ soffioieailly. provea 
the qoatiaffy ; tboy war<€t navas dJatiogidslMd fiaaa tba 
vmif , ttfl at iaa bid^ag tbey arasa ajulfoUoiwedhiiii. It 
wan s| fiMNHid pra'-aauAjBH^e thaireibsa^ to whpah ki< dib 
dj||c<HiW9 h^ had c^levated Ihem above a worU ia wloaa 
GOi«9|ipt«9» tbay had aqaally shared, i» whose disaliDess 
^k&y blid Wi»a 0quali{y baaiglitad. And the Freaehev 
k^iew 4at he^ wan goidg to da still moie thaii> this far his 
dinsaplaa* He. was giaidlig by hi& death to free then fran 
di» ettmat coBsaqiieiiees of theit sios, to opea to them 
ttot i^tea of h#aiaR» that, ander the saarad banner of hia 
loYe^ they wdgbt pass throagh mqaealiosed of their debta, 
pMrdoaed, hkvlted out^ aad ooDselled ai his oast. Qaiskly 
Us omniscieot eye paroeired Ae inferenae that might bo 
daawv^-«4hey might disregard the aoeamoIatioD of a debt 
that they were aot to pay, and despise a law that fbr his 
wAe conaeatod to forego its just demaada on them } et 
if ilis psaatettt and hnmhied foUoweia oaold not sa, the 
paoad daspisan.aod rejeetars of liis word at least would 
asg^ they ^^ and that hia most holy doctriaa eneooraged 
than iQ do so^ Instantly he repeb tho profaae suggest 
tioa, wiuab, eiven aa he preaohed to them, perhaps^ he 
smv ansing m their bosoms:: and baling taid Ihem all 
tibay wate, and all they shoaid be, lighto of tho world, 
oUldraaQf God, and heira.of heaven, he devotes the 
whote fomainder of his.disooorse to the explanation of 
what was required and expected of them as soeh. 

Il is worth the observation of those, who, wbother from 
pesmecae oppossdon or from real conscieneionsness of spi* 
sat, allege dud man shoaid be exhorted first to amend their 
add afterwards to look to their Savionr for his blem-* 
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log, tbittkng tbe eoosolatioDs of the Grospel, die ^bctrioe 
of anconditioDal pardon and salvatioD bj faiA iir Clout 
withont the deeds of the law, however true in theitfseWeSy 
are not to be made the most prominent points in the 
pireaching of the truths lest they enoonrage men in sin, 
and lead to carelessness ; it is worth their obsertation, 
thaty in this first and best of sermons, from lips that coirid 
not err, the blessings and the promises stand first ; the 
moral inference arises oot of them. On the other hand, 
if there be any^ who, receiving these doctrines as tiieir 
eternal hope, do presame upon them to disregard their 
Maker's laws, and sin with more fearlessness from die 
certainty of being forgiven, they are fitly answered here. 
•But we believe there are none such. We know, indeed, 
there are those who cry " Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things that he says," and, in the bold bravado of a gnlce* 
less spirit, say that ttiey shall be pardoned though they 
live in sin ; bat we doubt much if these people believe 
their own lie ; we doubt if they are any tfang more sa- 
tisfied in their wicked coarse for this professed persna^ 
sion of the event. We see eveiry day persons who pro*^ 
fess to believe that their eternal welfare depends on the 
fo}41meat of the moral law, living in total neglect of it ; 
and we see others who profess to expect salvatioA hj 
faith in Christ, living in total neglect of the law also ; bi|t 
in fact neither the one nor other believe any thing at all 
about the matter ; for, if they did, the one dare not» and 
the other could not^ go on in such a course. Of those, 
who) to their soul's comfort, have taken the promise of 
(unconditional mercy, and placed their hopes upon it; 
who. profess that all their trust is in their Redeemer, and 
believe that ail their safety is in him, we are persuaded 
that not one*— no, not even one, has ever taken courage 
to do wrong upon the expectation of such a pardon. 
When they have, done wrong indeed— when they have 
dyed their souls with shame like scarlet, end stained them 
mitjni sin tike crimson, the thought has «ome in to saVe 
them from despair, to bid them clasp tighter the hope 
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diey afeteaapted to relioqnisb, and on the very brink of 
pcttdition to cry, ''Save me» or I perish;" bat never 
while piaasuig on the comBnission of the wrongs— -never in 
the actoal. indulgence of it was the balance turned, or 
the Toice of conscience hushed^.by the assurance that the. 
dcra^.of Christ has made atonement for oni: sins. On 
the ciontrary, we believe that whenever the sincere be- 
lierver of the Grospel is .tempted into doing what is incen* 
^tent with its precepts, it proceeds not from the pre* 
saniption of his faith, bat from its temporary saspeusion ; 
and if there be any, to whom, in the midst of any sinful jn- 
dnlgence, the thought of their crucified Redeemer has 
come athwart their minds, they can tell us-— there is no 
Cbiieiian^ perhaps, who cannot tell us — how the recol- 
lection has startled them in their unhallowed pursuit, and 
deepened the blush of shame upon their cheek. 

Bat, lest they whom bis grace and love had raised to 
such a blessed pre-eminence should grow giddy with the 
hei|flit, ,and,.on essurance of the victory, madly lay down 
their arms, the holy Preacher proceeds to tell them that 
not. only are they bound by the same moral obligations 
that are laid on other men, but that unless their right* 
eousness exceed by far the common standard of morality, 
that of the Pharisees being named because it was the 
highest, they, neither were nor could be of the number of 
those to whom he had been addressing himself; and 
plainly for this reason. — '* Their spot was not the ^ot 
of his children," their mind was not the mind of his 
people, their habits were not the habits of his Father^s 
family. In the kingdom of heaven, he says, in my Fa^- 
ther*s mansion, in that wide family of happy beings, from 
the highest archangel down to the very meanest of re* 
deemed sinners, all are of a mind — a man is esteemed 
great in exact proportion as he is what God would have 
him be, and little in exact proportion as he comes short 
of it. God's commandments are too precious and too 
sacred there to be evaded or tampered with : he is not 
the Wiseman of that kingdom, who has been the most . 



^iicraiiAillb d^fiOne meMs'0fkMfi^^hk^Mbbk 
with tte lea«t poMiUe <^oitfbnil% to ito lllw^, %M 4a8 
taoglitiiiiiiMlf atid oiftiefs to UTAtk fKe «^dM»lt ^^^cV 
avpn^dpiee witboat Mling dbwo^ott 4t;;^Ub 48 'ttfft flfe 
af^ltraded victor, ^o has coiiie tlfh>«gh Ite^bafHfe %Mi 
Ikb fewcfit ^t^QDds, tend put 6nUl'tailr^8itl^li'tlib4eaAt 
podsible effort to attain them. N«3r, ftiit 'if ^e^flMk m, 
yoQ are bbt of the nsifid of that ikppjf dbm^My-^^VVe 
isMdihewiseot^e there, wb6 frAa "di^Wn %ttlftr %faid 
otbeire to most stridt Mhei^de «o OoVsli^l^'iawpttJB 
he is fte ylftKant onie, who has life most satdrificed, '^H 
tlte'moit endurM, to ^^oitte off v9^t6ri6tis; %na'«riH»s 
ye be agreed with them, yeire not ef them* rVrdtes^-'^e 
ttiiofc, and judge, AuA tect, Tike the siibjfebfes Vif iSiat 
kingdom, '^dt do yoa to rank yodrs^T^es idlhong^tt^in. 
** I say DDto yba, except yonr righteoifsDess exce^^lBe 
righteousness of the Scribes aod fliMsees, ye'cfan^hrno 
(»ise enter il^to the kingdom of heaven. 

The Pht^i^sees were thut s^ct "among tfie'^Jewa'Sprho 
professed the most strftft' obs^TraAce of the motal'Mrwac- 
oording to their own interpretation of it: Wd; if w\d^ dia- 
mine their precepts and maxims as ^etfoi^ In iVe 'suc- 
ceeding part of our Lord's discodrse, we sfaatll fi6d ffi^m 
to te very much upon a leviel with those ofthe'Vokd' at 
the present day ; in very near conformity, that' is. With 
the distinctions of right and wrong ainofng' i^esj^'dci^Te 
people in civilized soi^iety, where religibti and'the'U](ii- 
ritua[ precepts of the Gospel are left but of the account. 
These people, like the Pharisees of old, account thcfm^elves 
good enough ; and, if any thirig be said to them of iheir 
corrupted nature and "moral defectiveness, they tkke it 
stltenge, and tell you that they lead a good'Afe, and' do 
nto wrong; %ni it is; to their Own stkindiird of tight 'ttnd 
wrong they conform themselves, and not to God's— it is 
to the Phariseek\ not to the SaVlbti^'s ktkndai^d, as tK% 
wiil stirely find ; but of this We sh^ll enqcfife hereafter. 
TBe qnestion we have now to' do with Is but this-^ilB that 
iMBeieiit? He, l^ose words are tnttfa/hasdtebUlMthltt 



it is not/ Surety this is adswer enough to those who ob- 
ject agaiost what they call the strictness of persons who 
desire to show themselves the children of God and the 
disciples of Christ, and against the attempt they make to 
^tingoish themselves from others by a purer system of 
morality, and an aim, at least, if it be no more, at a line 
of conduct, that distinguishes, and in a measure separates 
them from the mass around them. Whatever their 
fidlures, their, inconsistencies, and abundant defalcations, 
for they have the same weakness, the same passions, and 
the same temptations as others, the world perceives they 
bavea different rule for judging, feeling, and acting, and 
iodignantly asks why they cannot content themselves to 
be like other people. The answer is in our text— -be- 
cause, except their righteousness exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, they cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. If to this it be responded that 
Pharisees were Jews, and we are all Christians; and 
what was applied to them cannot be applied to us, since 
they had only Moses and the Prophets, while we have 
the Gospel for our*guide — the weights are ready, the 
jbfalance is at hand — line by line, and verse by verse, let 
us go through the remainder of this divine discourse, and 
weighing our maxims and our precepts against the Pha- 
risaic code, see if the righteousness of Christians do in- 
deed exceed that of the Jews. 

To those who are really desiring to distinguish them- 
selves as the professors of a purer faith, and as the ser- 
vants of a Master more beloved, this passage of his ser- 
mon is very forcible, and lipids a very striking position 
in the arrangement of it. Jesus began not, as a hard 
task-master, with liis demands upon his disciples, yielding 
a tardy blessing to their obedience, portioning his 
niggard wages to their earnings, and bidding them de- 
^rve or ever they received, He had bidden them re- 
j<uce and be exceeding glad ; he had claimed them, and 
acknowledged them, and blessed them, before ever he 
mikge mention of' his claims : ' and how forcibly then 
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f^qifB th9. fqppf ^1 — fw if hfi^ fi^i4> E[a¥e 1 4onQ ibU fot 
jflijl^ fu\4 ^ai jpu, t© <^iiteAt tq bp as ptfe^ wen? Bay 6 
I ^ade jftu ^lis, ^i^ will y>vk be. no i better than, the 
l^oj;!^ t|^at ]|^a9 rejeote4 ute« and I hav^ rejected 7 

lf\ip appeal is iu4ee4 ppwecfutr-let iia<give heed to it. 
If If e dp realij believe, the camioeQpenKQfit of the. serr 
jfopUf if ^e^ k^ye felt ourselvea p^^akera of th^ blesdngs 
i^^QfolJds^ aod tjie reward it prpmi^es-rii^ httmUed io ous 
iQiquitip^, a^ mourning i^ pyr sins, meek, and lowly is 
^^f. own esteem, and ahapgered and athirst for the 
righ^t^oi^sness^ we ba?e npt, pooscipusly needing the 
^|i^cy we ^3(tend, seeking peace with Crod> with otheca, 
f^d purselye^y content in persecntioo, in sorrow, and in 
teajcs, ^e have felt our hearts grow light, and oorbosoma 
gladden as we perused bi^ s^cr^d promises — if we be-. 
^fj^xe that he re^eem^d us fropi^ the world*ft corroption, 
andn^ade us. of the worthless things we were, a savour 
^jt^qeptable to heaven— if wp believe th^t by his Spirit he 
b.a9, niajde light of wha,t il^elf was. dai^kpess^ and, lifcOi a 
city thiat is on, a hill, has placed ns in the world* as lua 
aokno^ledged, people, to. show forth bis gpo,dnesa, aiid 
bring glojy. to his name — if this be so, if we can by anji 
means persuade ourselves that it is, or even no more 
tijian desire that it should be, what powerful motive, what 
absolute necessity is there that our rigbteousnoss should 
exceed the righteousness of other men. What over- 
whelming love, what boundless gratitude, what a station 
to uphold, what dignity to support — bow can we else 
than cry *' Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?" We 
may fancy the divine Preacher to havp awaited, the ques- 
tion, as he saw it rising in the kiMdliug bpspms. of. his, 
grateful hearers, and the remainder pf bis discourse is 
ih^ reply tp it^^ This magnificent sei^mon is one perfect 
an^^ cp;isiste,nis ^^ole— a aystjem of rpli^n and morality, 
such as. never si\gp or moralist h^^ppnped or spoken he^ 
fore or nfter him — we can no more di^ioin the praetice 
from the. manciple, than the principle from, tbft practice* 
yritbont^tl^ gratitude, and love, i|Qd boty earnestness^ 
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that tiothiDg but redcieiii!i])^ todi^cy^ and 6od*8 oWn Spirit 
can enkindle, the moral precepts wtU fall !h vain n^6ii 
OUT deafened ear, tfaey will not be to our likidg, we shall 
find neither will to choose, nor capacity to understanid, 
nor power to pursue theh^. Withobt these b^autifiil ire- 
suits of an amended principle, the blossoms of a better 
tifee — without some small buddingis, at liekst, of wh^t hil^ 
grace niay mature into more abdnd&ht friiits-— without, 
m snort, a standard bf right above that which our taatilral 
perceptions and WorMly interests prescribe to us, it is iti 
tsSik that we profesis th^ truth; — the creed, and the 
Ue^ibg, and the promise, stand all in vain to u^ as yet — 
the blood has been shed, but we have no t^r'obf that W^ 
ar^ cleansed by it— ^the price has been ^aid, biit Ve 
haVe no proof that we haVe been redi^emed by it-^t^'e 
gate of heaven is opened, but we canndt ehter in. 



THE LISTENER.— No. 

XCbkHniti:^d from pags M. j 

Wis ]ett our istbfy on the Sunday evening: t woulfl 
faiti persuade mysellf it is not there we should resume it. 
t vi^ould rather believe, and so I am sure 'would my 
teadeifs, that t was mistaken, when, after a sermon had 
been reiad, and tamiiy prayers had been offered, lind thl^ 
ladies had Vittidrawn to theiir chambers, t heard thrbiigH 
ihb walls that parted lis, certain words which iiiight Ve 
cWbtrued into a coftuo^encfenleht of th^ Week^s pteparii- 
i\6h — ^suc^, for instance, as bibnd, and chenille, and ^ihp, 
kh& ]^ipidg— all vetj/ innocent things in themselves ; an^iif 
my imagination connected them with any thing dot quit& 
appropriate to the time and circumstance, mjr ireadei^il 
wih say the fault is mine, that I havef no right t6 sfip-^ 
pOse, still less io relate, any thing mbrd than I didt 
^eiatly faeah I would not, on atiy account, b6 tho'ti'i^hi^ 
c^iU<>Ho1i$ • theiref<^re 1 wUl l^^v^ \t as a thih^ ojf c6ufS6, 
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that while the evening sennon wasrcad, the invitutiot£i 
came not into the minds of the jonng ladies, and that 
while prayers were offered, no thought of dresses oc- 
curred; and that before they went to sleep they did 
not speak, and after they went to sleep they did not 
dream of any thing connected with the subject. In 
which very probable case, the Miss S.'s stand acquitted 
of having commenced their preparations before Monday 
morning. I am quite certain they rose that morning a.t 
day-break ; and as getting up early, whether to do any 
thing or nothing, is an established proof of industry and 
activity, I beg I may not be understood to object to 
that circumstance. 

As my curiosity had been considerably excited by the 
conversation of the evening, I felt some regret that I 
could hear nothing during these early hours, but the 
opening and shutting of drawers, the overturning of 
bandboxes, and certain other indistinct sounds, to which 
I could not attach anv meaning. The breakfast table 
relieved my mind of tUs regret. 

** Mamma," said Fanny, the moment she appeared, 
'^ we have been so busy trying on all the gowns we have, 
to find which pattern will fit us best; and then we coM 
not determine upon the colour — we have been trying 
all colours, to see which becomes us, and I think I 
look best in blue, and Maria is positive she looks best 
in pink, and so we almost quarrelled about it; for you 
know we must be dressed alike — at last, when we found 
it was impossible to agree, and we were only wasting 
time, we determined to refer it to you, to choose for us.'* 

This at least proved a wise measure, and before the 
whole hour of breakfast had elapsed, the decision waa 
made-T-as the young ladies were decidedly amiable^ of 
course the lady of the rejected colour showed no signs of 
vexation. And now the plot thickened fast — for the 
mercer came, and his bale of goods came, and the y ard* 
wand came — and there was measuring of breadths and 
m^easuring of lengths, and many very iptripate calcfir. 



latioQS beside, to make the least possible qoatitity A6 
the greatest possible service. In tbe issue, it appeared 
to ne, that the materials selected were simple, taste/at, 
aad Tery little expensive* 

It would be qtiite saperflooos to describe the wbold 
process of dress-'makiog— «very lady who has OMde bet 
entre into the gay world, withoat a loag purse at her 
coamand, knows what ensues upon wanting a ball«dveM 
in a hurry, and can picture to herself the state of the 
apartment, during the first stage of the prooeed]og««^ 
the various articles of apparel consigned to the backs of 
the cfaairs*--the piano converted into a measniiog board 
-^Ibe attendance of all the females in the house, except 
tbe cook, with thimbles on their middle finger*— the try-^ 
ing on, and cutting out, and fitting in. It was impossi- 
ble not to admire the skill and ingenuity of the young 
ladies. I should have felt much interest in the sceaa, 
ttid made many a wise reflection on the beauty of do* 
meatick usefulness and feminine industry, and, for auglit 
I know, might have written an essay on the advantage 
of ladies being early taught to help themselves in these 
indispensibles of life, could I have forgotten as entirely 
as they had done, the conversation of the preceding 
evening : — but, lest it should ever seem that I neglect to 
commend what is in itself commendable, I beg my 
friends to remember, that I was marking the progress of * 
this week, with reference to its destined termination, 
and with the TWO invitations ever on a^y nndd. I 
believe I did not tell my readers, that this is the name 
of the story: if I should put it at the end instead of the 
beginning, perhaps they will say it is ao story at all: 
wbicb, after the thanks and commendations I received 
from my younger friends for the first I told them, would 
be vefry mortifying. But to proceed-^ 

Dresses, as Miss Maria had previously observed, ar^ 
made with hands-^bot, excepting the housemaid, who 
did, or meant to do, only what she was bidden, and 
4w|iys had that to undo, because, as she acid, she was 

I 3 
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thinking of som^tfaing else, more probably because she 
was not thinking at all, the thoughts and tongues of the 
indastrious group were fully employed during this first 
day. And much I heard of the comparative merits of 
fall fronts, and plain fronts, and high backs, and low 
backs, and circles, and squares, and Vandykes, and scol- 
lops, and straight-ways, and cross'^ways, and long-ways. 
It came once in my head to wonder, if in the days of 
Grecian elegance and classic taste, there were so 
many. ways of making a gown. Time, with its usoal 
malevolence, sped the quicker for the need there was of 
it — night came, and the ladies stole some hour or two 
upon its. wintrj length, and rose but the earlier to renew 
their labours : and like to the first day was the second. 

"I am very glad," said Maria, as they sat some- 
thing more quietly at the work-table on the evening of 
Tuesday — '* I am very glad the bustle of choosing and 
planning our dresses is over; now, though we must work 
hard to get the trimming done, we have nothing more 
to contrive, and therefore need not talk or think about 
our work; I really shall be glad to give my mind to 
better thoughts/' 

** I do not know what you can do, Maria,^ replied 
Fanny, ** but I never can attend to two things at once. 
Any very serious- subject would be so totally out of har- 
' mony with my present thoughts and desires, which are 
all engrossed with the care of my personal appearance, 
and the anticipation of pleasure, it would seem almost 
a profanation to introduce any such. Solomon says 
there is a lime for all things — but he does not say we 
can do all things at the same time — therefore, till this 
week is over, I can give my mind to nothing but this 
ball.'* 

** If we were doing wrong," replied Maria, ** I should 
think with yon; but we are employed as propriety and 
circumstances require, and certainly in a very innocent 
occupation.. The last two days it has been indeed im-> 
possible to attend to any thing else; but to-morrow P 
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shaH tr; |o complete my task without so much talkiug 
nod thiakiog about it — and perhaps I can get Emma to 
read to me. 

!Einma had firmly held her purpose ; but be it not sup* 

posed that she had withdrawn herself to a cloister^ or a 

hermit's ceU, or even to her own chamber, during all this 

time. Sincerity is seldom ostentatious, and firmness is 

seldom boastful.. Emma seemed to be going on with 

her ordinary occupations ; she gave her opinion simply 

when asked it, and cheerfully offered occasional assist-* 

ance to her sisters ; but her mind was evidently other-* 

wise engaged : she shared not the interest of the scene« 

It cannot be denied that she was less gay than they, and 

felt a frequent wish that she could share their pleasurable 

excitement, without the sacrifice of what she esteemed 

her duty*. . 

*' It is surely absurd in you," said Fanny to her one 
day, ^ to give up this ball, on purpose to make yourself 
singolar. It will have a very odd appearance in the 
eyes of the world. I cannot think it right in oiie so 
young to n^ake sach a publick display of her religion, 
by acting differently from the rest of her family. Sin«i 
gularity always wears the appearance of pride ; to say 
nothing of the pleasure you needlessly throw away." 

** It cannot be making any display at all," answered 
Emma; "for, as I am the youngest, it will naturally be 
supposed I do not yet go out ; and in respect to sepa^ 
ration. Mamma gave us our separate choice, and I think 
was by no means dissatisfied with mine. Then for the 
pleasure, dear Fanny, I confess I should like it, if I could 
share it ; but never in my life could I find pleasure in 
any thing while my heart was heavy, and my conscience 
ill at ease. If I felt as you do, I would go ; but, feeling 
as I do, I should be miserable when I got there. You 
may be right in your determination, pursuing innocently 
a natural and unforbidden pleasure, while I am but in^ 
dulging a needless scruple^. I do not pretend to decide 
upon that pout, or to be wiser than you. But of thi4 
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I am certain—if wrong in my jodgment, I am right iil 
my condact. I cannot be doing wrong in foregeiiig M 
pleasure that seems to me to interfere with my rellgfoaa 
duties, and unfit me for the sacred ceremony in which I 
desire to participate. If my matarer judgment shoald 
discover it to have been a needless sacrifice, the memory 
of it will at least not lie heavy on my bosom, when it will 
probably find weight enough without it. I may some- 
times smite at it as a childish weakness, but I shall neter 
have to Mush at it as a sin. The veriest fool that fol- 
lows the will of God, as far as his weakness can discb^er 
it, will gather the reward of wisdom ; while the wiset 
one, who pursues his own, will reap but the meed 
of folly." 

Maria had hitherto said very little npoo the subjcsct ; 
yet there was an air that seemed to say, I am wiser than 
either of you. The temptation of ^ving word to her 
wisdom now became too great to h^ withstood. **^^ Nck 
body," she said, " can think it riflht to pursire their own 
will in opposition to the will of ^ocl ; but it is the part 
of discretion and good sense to distinguish between A 
right principle and a needless singularity. We have 
been very religiously brought up, and accustomed to 
attend to all our duties ; I therefore do not see why we 
should be so very ill-prepared for receiving the sacratfieht^ 
even if We have not time to think of it particularly this 
week ; but, for my part, I shall find time. There is no 
harm in dancing, and there is no harm in dressing, and 
there is no harm in mixing with other peo|>Ie for a few 
hours' recreation : if we make a sin of what in itself is i!iot 
io, the fault must be our own. I can be just as i^eligions 
in a ball-room as ie my own chamber, if I please. God 
has nowhere biddeb us to withdraw from the ordinViry 
eecupatbmi of life, and become noM and hermits, that 
we nay become more meet to serve him. We should 
rather learn to resfet- temptation in the World, than fly 
from it. I do not mean to suppose those who act thutf 
6bnsdientiously are absblufety wrong; but it ia to be re- 



gfetted that good people have not better jadgment/>but 
mast be runniDg into extremes. I should not exaotly 
say that Emma does wrong ; but I think it would be 
more proof of sense to do as other people do, at least till 
she is older." 

** Indeed,^ answered Emma, " I had rather act than 
talk about jt; and I would rather prove my want of 
sense by acting against the opinions of the world, than 
my want of principle by acting against my own con- 
science. I .am not sure enough to like to argue : but I 
am sure enough to know what to do. There is a world, 
that, in my baptism, I have promised neither to follow 
nor be led by. Now, I do not know what that can boj 
unless it be the doing what others do, when in my con- 
science I feel and believe I should do otherwise." 

** Well, well," said Maria, ** I do not wish to persuade 
you. If we all do what we think right, we shall all do 
w^U, becausie nothing more is required of us. If I 
thought as you do, I would act as you do ; for I am [as 
much determine^ ag yourself to go to the aacrainent ooi 
Sunday ; and I dare say, when Sunday comes, I, who 
have been innocently enjoying myself, shall be just as fit 
as you, who have condemned yourself to a week of 
thoughtfulness and self-denial. We shall see. Will 
you read to me something serious, while I work the sil- 
ver into this bit of gauze? it does not need any thought, 
,and I am quite at liberty to listen." 

** That I will do with pleasure," said Emma ; and the 
conversation was for that time superseded by the reading 
of Hawes's Communicant's Companion. I cannot be very 
exact in the chronology, but I think this conversation 
passed sometime in the Wednesday evening. Meaur 
while the preparcition advanced rapidly. Fanny's spirits 
grew lighter as the day appeared-^^all her walk became 
dance, and all hef speech became song, so light seemed 
her heart and so gay. It appeared to me that Maria's 
was not so. . She frequently kept silence while lEIliina 
feadf 9pd seemed to listen attentively; bqt it had rather 
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the appearance of depYesrin^ than of Boothing hbr sfMHts. 
She grew pettish, focnd fault ^ith her thread, brokd hei' 
needle, wished she t^oilld afford to buy her dresses, coin- 
plailied of the misery of being b€nrn without fortune, said 
the ribbons did not match, and the gloves did not fit. 
One momeiit Fanny's high spiKfe fattgut^d heif' — ^it was 
qvite «iHy in her to be ^o elated About a foolish ball ; the 
next nioBMlit Bmma's gteomy bilettce depressed heir — 
why did she apdil every body's pleasn^-^there was no 
talusettettt in gbing and leaving her at hoWe. 

'* To-'OiorriiW night at this time," cried Fanny, as ih6 
danced gaily ^otid tire ^oom. " I wbnder whom t sihaU 
datioe with Br^tw I Won't dieoice at M ubless I get a good 
pMtner''-4t makn ofue took se fbdiish. I should like tb 
know how the AUbs Dasfa^ will be dredsed-^th^y ^ 
sibh pert, iiAy %iih ; il W6Uld be pitovoking to appear in 
w^rto ibjie than they do**^ 

^* O, w to tliat," answered Marib, ''I ^eSt bot « 
all nfti^iiBi I sbould be vety tk>»ry to be jektoui bf ^vf 
bodj^ I an sore I do not go t6 the ball to show myseff, 
btit merely fot the pleasflre tff dftncing^ Tndeed I shii^ 
be qnite glad when it i^ oter, that I niay retuiti fo niorri 
ttttioMi pttr^^itfi. One must do as other peo^e -do, hvH 
teaMy its a gretit siH^tifice of tiiiie. I wduM tndch rathfif 
stay at hoide." 

^'Tben why, dear Mtirla, do yott not stay at Jbbme ? I 
am quite sure Mamma would be content to heiar snch a 
detei^ttiin&tio6, and Would not press your going even 
now," said Emma. 

♦' O^ rathei*," exclaimed Fanny, " why do yoitt try io 
At on two sinels at onbe, to the manifest danger of gbing 
to the gronnd between them. Whethei^ it will be mbre 
rational to go or to stay at home, I really have iiot time 
to consider; but I am sure it must be right to A) one ot 
the other ; and you do not seem it the humour for either. 
I tliink it is quite wicked to be readitig and talking of «k^ 
ered things, as you and l^mma have been doiligailthb 
4ay, iQ tbe midst of such oecupationSv II hiuiserred d^ 
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parpoae but io put you out of humour with yourself, and 
make you disagreeable to every body. It would be 
much better to give yourself op*to pleasure this week, 
and pat off those subjects till a more proper season. 
There's a time for all things. Come, let me just put 
these wreaths round your hair, to see which looks best; 
O, how sweetly ! — I wish to-morrow was come." 

Maria rose, and went to the glass* "Well but^ 
FaoDy, I cannot wear this ; it does not become me. I 

wish you would let me ^" 

. ** Well but, Maria, that does not signify, as yon do not 

go to show yourself, you know ; and '' 

I am sorry that, having forgotten to observe the time- 
piece, I cannot inform my readers how long it took the 
ladies to settle a difference of opinion respecting these 
same ornaments — but I dare say the vender knows how 
long he stood in the cold hall, waiting the restoration of 
his goods. 

The date of the first invitation had now arrived—* 
when the dressing began, I am at some loss to decide 
-—I might allege arguments to prove it commenced 
over-night-— or probably there might be a sort of re- 
hearsal — it is impossible to know exactly what one only 
hears through a wall. It does not signify, for certainly 
the ladijes were not dressed in the morning. Tbe time 
came, however, that they were dressed, and, as I be- 
lieved, extremely well ; and, if the flush of pleasure on 
the cheek, and the sparkling of expectation in the eye, 
be proofe of happiness^ I never looked upon a happier 
pair. 

** Does my Emma repent her choice,*' said Lady 8. 
to the youngest girl, as she sate in her plain morning 
dress before tlie fire, between her gay and happy sis- 
ters; one hand dropping the half-closed book upon her 
knee, the other hand pressed upon her lips, in the atti* 
tode of one who is not quite so happy as. she meant, 
to be. . 
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" I am not sare. Mamma, whether I do or nolr— I 

shall be glad when you come back." 

Well, never mind, dear," said the good natured 
Fanny, ** you will be wiser another time. I wish the 
carriage would come« The Miss Dashofis will go in 
their own carriage, of course — I suppose almost every 
one will have their own carriage but ourselves. That b 
not particularly pleasant, I must confess — but it will be 
dark, and perhaps no one will observe what we, come 
m. 

"And it does not signify, if they do," replied Maria; 
" I should be ashamed to feel any of that sort of pride. 
We are of higher birth than they are, though not so 
rich." 

** And pray, dear Maria," said Lady S., " what may 
be the difference between the pride that is mortified at 
being poorer, and the pride that is gratified at being 
greater than others ?" 

** Pride is a sin, I kaow," answered Maria, *' how- 
ever excited, and by whatever fed — and yet it does not 
exactly seem to me the same thing. If I should blush 
at being seen in a hack carriage, where other girls are 
in their own, it must be an emotion of mortified pride, 
and therefore a sinful emotion — whereas, if I should 
feel pleasure in hearing you announced as my lady, 
while their ropther is introduced as plain mistress, it 
would be 5" 

"An emotion of gratified pride, and therefore as sin- 
ful as the other, because the offspring of the self-same 
passion." 

" But, Mamma, it is impossible to keep off all such 
thoughts from our minds, when we come in competiUoD 
with other people, on occasions in which every one is 
valued according to their exterior advantages*^ 

" And therefore it is that such occasions are unfavour- 
able to that subjugation of sinful passion which is the. 
Christian's aim. But I hear the carriage." 
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A look of thoaghtfulness' passed over Maria's brow, as 
if she recollected something— -bat the desired momeoC 
had arrived, and they aU stepped into the hired carriage. 
I thought Fanny looked at it with more than common 
observance/ hot this might be fancy. ' 

I now' find myself under very considerable difficnlty. 
Most story^tellei^ know what passes in their absence, and 
can relate without either seeing or hearing, even to the 
most sedvet thoughts and feelings of their characters: I 
am prohibited from telling any thing but what I hear. 
What is to be done? The carriage drove ofi^ and I re- 
mained at home — ^how then could I hear of that which 
followed ? It was not my original intention to make 
another division in this story, but the impossibility of 
compressing Ae narrative into the space it ought to 
occupy in this number, added to the aforesaid diflScnlty, 
has obliged me to defer the conclusion to the next month, 
that I may have time to consider of what is best to be 
done. -.' 

(To be £mitmMid.J 
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BOTANY. 

f Continued from j.age4ili> J 

Class 18. — Polyadelphia. 

8TAMEH8. UNITED INTO, TWO OR MORE SETS. . 

All difficulty in this Glass is removed, by there be- 
ing but one Genus of British growth cont^ned in it. 
There are many important foreign plants in -the Polya- 
delphia Class, of different Orders, according to the num- 
ber of Stamens, as the Omnge,.Lemon, and Chocolate 
Trees; but as we haveonly one plant in English Bo- 
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taqy, ve aaed of oootie ise^koB baft one Older, which 
is Polyaodria, coataiiiuig «i| abnosft oomitlMB mmbfif of 
Stuneiui. Tbb only Gmw b the Hyperie«D9, St Johft'o 
WiHTty a flover of bo eomiaoii boaofty , and of very ,«Mui;f 
species. From the gieat Bii«her of BtaoiQBS in eaeb 
flpwoF, and their being divided afanost to the bottom, an 
inexperienced eye woald probably refer it to the Folya»r 
dna or loosandna Class ; hat when one Species is known, 
flie others may be reeogpiaed without mneb fear of mifrp 
take ; so mnch do fill the towers of the Genus resemblo 
each otiier. The Hypericam contains eleven Speotea, 
of all of which the towers are yellow, oocasionally markod 
with red, purple, or tdapk. The Uossom has five Petals, 
and die CalhL five leaver ; but, perhaps, by deaavibiag 
one Species with refwence to our {ilate, we qbuU ut once 
eiiable tlie student te know a St John^ Wort wherever 
found. 

On examining the plant we have fihosea, we find the 
Stamina very numerous, and, until we separate tiieai 
from the flower, we pannot perceive that the Filaments 
are united ; they are so, however, at the base, and will 
come off in three separate parcels, each containing 
eighteen or twenty 3taipens, with fine, yellow Filaments, 
and Anthers of a brilliant red. The blossoms are of 
the brightest yciUpw, tinged with red pn the outside, of 
five leaves, and set round the edge with black glands or 
dots. The Calix is also of five divisions, very small, and 
dotted round the edge with dark glands, like the Petals. 
The stem is tall, straight, smooth, cylindrical, and gene- 
rally red. The leaves are few and not large, standing on 
the stem without leaf-stalks, in purs, at considerable dis- 
tances from each other ; ibey are between oval and heart- 
Qhaped, smooth* se^rgre^n underneath, thaogb not above ; 
an4 if we hold thoQi to the light we perceive them 
mnrked with piimerQus transpjuent dots. The bvaaoM 
that bfii«r the flowers grow oniy from tbQ upper part oi 
the sterna at^ slendoT, and bear one or two flowers each. 
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ipith some very small leaves. With this description we 
can scarcely mistake the Hypericum Pulchrum, Small 
upright St. John's-wort. 

CLASS XVni-—POLYADELPHI A— Stamens united in three sets. 

Obder 1« — PoLYAHDRiA — ^Diany Stamens. 
Hypericum. ..«.«.. St. John's Wort. 



PERSiPECTlVE DRAWIN©. 

LESSON XX^Plate 20. 

As in our last lesson we gave the perspective appear* 

ance of a row of honses oo an ascent, so in the present 

plate we have represented them as descending from thia 

point on which we stand : the principle is precisely the 

same. In the plate before us we are supposed to be 

standing something above the level of the first house, 

since the line af the eye (b), is above the door. From 

thb station we are looking on a row of houses, descendiug 

a rather steep hill. It is an effect difficult to convey in 

drawing : the rules are certain, but the appearance wheii 

doae is not strikingly what was intended, and hasdljir 

conveys the idea of a rapid descent. As in the former 

ri;ile, we. must have an accidental point (a), placed below 

the point of Sight, as much as, to the best of our jadgf 

ment, the degree of descent requires. We have hev^ 

set off the foreshortening of the houses {c e) at the top« 

as being more convenient— -the result is precisely the 

same. The lines (a a a a) drawn to the point (a) give 

as h^ore the height of the houses, doors^ windows, rail* 

iag, &c., all which are of course descending with the tuU 

M which they stand. The lines (bhhh) taken to the 

Point of Sight, give the outlines of the houses, windows^ 

fcc., which in this, as in all other cases, must be horizon* 

ti^l in nature \ for, if the lines of the houses descended 

with thie^ hilU they must necessarily fall. We beliave 

the |date needs no further explanation. 
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ON THE MERCY OF GOD. 



The mercy of God is bat the emanatioD of Ms lore 
extending itself to the wretched and the unworthy ; for 
as in his bountiful goodness it has respect to the needy 
and the destitute, so in his mercy it stoops to the deep 
degradation of human guilt and misery. ** The angeb 
which kept pot their first estate, but left their own habita- 
tion, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under dark- 
ness unto the judgment of the great day.^ — JuDB 6* 
Not one ray of Jehovah's mercy has ever beamed upon 
those higher powers who left their thrones in heaven—* 
they fell to rise no more ; but towards man, God has mani- 
fested mercy— to him He has revealed himself as the 
''Lord Grod, merciful and gracious, longsnffei^g, abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin*"-^ExoD;xxxiv« 
6, 7. The verjr existence of man considered as a sinner, 
in a world replete with blessing, isanevidentproof of {he 
forbearing mercy of God ; to this alone can it be attri- 
buted, that for such an one the flower should give forth its 
fragrance, and the fruit its refreshing juice; that the 
earth, the sea^ the skies, and all by which he is sur- 
rounded, should contribute to the constant gratification 
and delight of one who has departed from his Creator 
and Benefactor, and who desires neither Him nor the 
knowledge of his ways. It may, however, be remarked, 
that even in the present transitory state of human exist- 
ence, the manifestation of God^s mercy is so combined 
jamd mingled with the marks of his displeasure, as to au- 
thorise no just conclusion that the manner and degree of 
its extension is indiscriminating and unlimited ; and, in- 
deed, so varied and so mysterious are the dispensations 
of his providence upon earth, that without the light of his 
written word, it would be utterly impossible to form a 
correct idea of the mercy of God, or to know how hi or 
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in wkat w^y it ftiight be confided b dlilkig tb6 pirMeM 
Kfisy or in refefenoo t€^ a futare slate of exitftendd hoped 
for herrafheri Bat, glofy b«i to Ood, here all is tttifcflded^ 
iU RAtQi^, its mhes, its extent. Here it is declared, nei 
ealy tbat Ood u ifiercifiil» but tbat he delighUth iti AMfity^ 
and tlmt his ifiercy endoretb/or ei)er i and tfaal ho^isv^ 
io the matabtUty of this life's ebeoquered scene hts pfro-^ 
vidential biossings may often appear to fall prafasely 
vpoB the heads of sonie of tbe ittdSt undeserving of man- 
kind, while many of his most devoted servsinfi ^€l atf 
** staiBgers and pilgrilos" upon the face of the ^ti^tli— 
poor, bereaved, ''destitnte; afflicted" — the niercy of 
€bd is still resting from everlasting to everlasting upotf 
those who fear him-^a mercy e^ibraeing tioi only ihtit 
temporal but their eternal interests; for, i^hite it besldwi 
apon them all that is needful for them here, and engage!^ 
that ** all things shall work together for their good,^ M 
essures to them a holy and happy state of Ih^^Ver ending 
fefieity,, when the vanity and pageantryof this Wbrl^iilfaS 
have passed away into oblivion ; or shall retarfi vip6fi the 
laden memory but to awaken remorse tnth^soirtthatb^ 
sought no better portion. ** O that men w&te i^ise, ^Hat 
they understood tbis^ that they would consider th^ir t&t^ 
ter end," that they would endeavour' Ao*^ to und^i^stEnMI 
tbe character of that God with whom' they bttv^ to do^^ 
of Hiw who will not dim the &istre of one of h^ gtMSous 
attidbcites to exalt aaother, noi^ display his^ iHfei^' VfM bk 
a way that shall at the same timemfagnify il^pet(6t^stoA 
unbending justice of his righteouis gov^ataefiV. That 
ws^ is Christ. It £» opened thi^tigh Ai^ stfffertnj^ t^ 
death of him #bo is '* the Saviottr of altmea; hot ei^pe-* 
Cttlly o£ those who beKev^^ It & tlM^gh his nkedieNSon 
that the forbearing mercy oK Go^ is eiterdised toward 
flinner»^ii iv^ through his' kitevsessioli* tkartr this tendei 
aaeroy of Jehovah ia fiiv ei^r io'Wing dowtt in the richest 
stseaoiia of grace and peace upon- U»^ believing pebple^ 
Those who know 6k>d as the ^ leather df midliksies, add 
tjie God of all com£u</' kaiows hia^aa tbe^Crod aad Fatiicw 

K 8 
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of the Lord Jeans Christ. ''I/' said Jesus, "am tber 
way, the trath, and the life : no man cometh to the 
Father but by me." Is God a Ood full of compassion? 
Is he ready to forgive— to multiply — to pardon ? Is he 
yeaning over his apostate children, entreating them to 
return, and take refuge, and find their everlasting rest 
beneath the shadow of his wings? Is he long suffering,, 
waiting to be gracious, not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance ? He is so in 
Christ Jesus. 

. The mercy of God, whether contemplated in its source; 
its channel, or in the application of its blessings to the 
soul of man, is always connected in the Scriptures with 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. "Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," says the 
apostle, " who hath bl^Gied us with a?/ spiritual blessings 
in heavenly things in Christ J* — Ephbs. i. 3. " For 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved.'^ 
— John iii. 17, " God, who is rich in mercy for his great 
lave wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in 
trespasses and sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ, that in the ages to come he might show the ex- 
ceeding riches of his grace in his kindness towards ug 
through Christ JesusJ* — Ephbs. ii. 4, 5, 7. And again^ 
V After the kindnei^s and love of God our Saviour to- 
wards man appeared, not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost; which he shed on us abundantly (or richly) through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour.^ — ^TiTUS iii. 4, 6, 6. 
, , Mercy is therefore the distinguishing characteristic of 
the gospel of Christ, and;niercy should also be a distin- 
guish^pg mark in the character of all who' profess it. '' I 
will have mercy," said their Divine Lawgiver,'" and not 
sacrifice." The tendency of his gospel is to assimilate 
those within its influence to its own sweet and lovely 
q^irit; and in proportion as the heart feels its power. 
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sa€li will ever-be the efiPect prodaoed. While CbristkDs 
are exhorted to '' build ap themselves in their most holy 
faith, to pray in the Holy Ghost, to keep themselves in 
the love of God, and to look for the mercy of the Lord 
Jesos Christ unto eternal^life : the precept given them ibr 
their observance is, V Be ye therefore meroiful, as your 
Father also is met«ifar-^-4he promise left on record for 
their encouragement, *' Blesjped are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.'* loTA. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



OK BEING DESIRED BY A YOUNG FRIEND TO WRITE 

ON NOTHING. 

Ahd what is that ? Philosophy has said 

The worldy and all that it contaiDS, are NothiBg ; 

That human life is but a fever'd dream. 

And earth's rich beauties a fanlastic vision. 

It is not thus that nature's page is read 

By one, whose thought connects it with its God. 

Never had mirror such enlarging power, 

As that through which the Christian views the world. 

All that were Nothing else, is great to him. 

The worm, that others pass unheeded by, 

Speaks to the Christian of the God that made it ; 

The weed, that lives unsought, and dies unseen. 

The leaf, that buds to-day, and falls to-morrow. 

To him are emblems of Almighty power; 

And clearly does the pious bosom hold 

Those gifts of Providence the world despises. 

Though chilling poverty be all his store, 

The ground he stands upon his whole domain, 

And all his privilege the air he breathes, 

He thinks it much ; for 'tis a Father*s gift, 

And 'tis the passage to a promised heaven. 

Beware, my love, of what the world calls notbiDg; 

The unholy jest, irreverently pass'd. 

The hour, that leaves no record of its use, 

The mite misspent, to charity denied. 

The taunt unmerited, the tale that wrongs, 

The impatient munnur against HaaYen't decre^» 
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The Willi that covets wbil our God deoh 

All, in the world> &1m baUnce, weigb'd m gqthing ■ 

Fill op the roeasureof pur bosom's wrong. 

But to th€ eye of one who. loves bis.God^ 

Sees an things great, because it sees them His, 

Tbeve h^ what seeming great to all beside, 

To him is Nothing. Be it so to you. 

Fortttue is Nothing, when with eager hand. 

It grasps ebjoyment, and returns no thanks ; 

Pleasure is Nothing, when its voice invites 

To that which Heaven's blessing has not ha&owed ; 

And Nothing are those intellectual powers. 

The less ignoble revels of the mind, 

lliat find no path too high for their pursuit. 

Nor aught have left unstudied— but tiie truth* 

And be it granted that you sometime know 

The toils and sorrows of this passing life, 

Its deep regrettings and its anxious fears 

Are Nothing all, to him whose life is hid 

In the paternal bosom of his God — 

That sickness is a messenger of love, 

And death is Nothing when it leads to heaven. 



THE WINTER MOON. 

An ! where, lovely Planet^ 

Ah I where dost thou strays 
Thy path it is lonely. 

And trackless the way. 
Is seems thou art gentle. 

It seems thou art fair ; 
Ah ! why without guide 

Dost thou wander in air ? 

Child of Earth, dost thou ask me 

Why thus without guide, 
Through the cold nights of Winter 

I fearlessly ride ? 
rTwas wisdom Omnipotent 

Placed me on high. 
And Infinite power 

Marks my track in the sky. 

But why, lovriy Planet,, 
Thus itidessfy TOsm T 
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And hftst fhou no shelter? 

And hast thou no horiie? 
With me doit thou sufier 

Fate's hardest decree : 
Are wanderings unceasing 

Thy portion to bet 

Child of Earths if unresting 

I toil through the skieS, 
Tis lleaven that wilb it^ 

And Heaven is wise. 
If nor haven, nor shelter, 

Nor refuge I find, 
Tis Heaven that wills it, 
' And Heaven is kind. 

But why, lovely Planet, 

Then tell me I pray, 
Do clouds of affliction 

Overshadow thy way? 
And whence are the tears 

That envelope thy form, 
As, paild and weeping. 

Thou look'st through the nUoitt l 

Child of Earth, thy perception 

Is erring and wes^ ; 
My bosom is calm 

While the teste's on my cheek. 
Tliough the deep shades of darkness 

Obscure me to thee, 
My passage above them 

Is tranquil and free. 



^i»»#^»^ 



THE NEW YEAR. 

Akother year has passed away. 
Again the shining Orb of day 

His annual course has run : 
The servant of the Lord of Light, 
He shadows to the Christian's sight 

A far more glorious Sun. 

And shall that Christian's heart be cold ? 
Another opening year behold, 
Without a song of praise 



To Hiniy mhmb iwrMHseiiing lovi* 

Sbowefs bis blcimngt fr^ni nbove. 

And crowiM my ba]^ d«y f t 

Oh, tid ! tbott Sttn of Rigbtftousnewt 
Loug as I live, I live to bless 

And magnify tby natkie ; 
Praise froin tbe altar of my heart 
Sball risO) if Iboo libe gitee impart, 

A never dying flftme* 

If to thy glory, Lord, it burn. 
If to thy blessed self it turn, 

Tby Spirit from above 
Must feed and k66p it pure and bdghti 
And ever on the altar write 

*' Humility and love/' 

Oh, may I each revolving year^ 
As my advancing sottl draws near 

Towards thy Uest abode» 
Thou Source of endless life and joy^ 
More gratefully for Thee employ 

The powers thou hast bestowedt ' ZsTA* 



##^#^^^^ 



LINES FROM AN ABSENT DAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER 

ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

Well can my memory this day 

Recall through many a vanished year, 
When the fond greetings I would say. 

Fell not unheeded on thine ear; 
Thou canst not now, my mother, hear 

The wish still offered by my heart ; 
Thou canst not see the sDent tear 

Which fond affection bids to start. 
Or busy memory which will not depart. 

Yet shall my pen those words convey 

Which I would gladly speak to thee. 
Of filial greeting on the day 

I pray that thou may*6t often see ; 
And when renewed again it be. 

May it thy bosom find at rest, 
From all that now disturbs it Isbis, 

No more by sorrow's weight oppresli 
Or with nng care«.ihat daemon of the bMist, 



For earthly trials •!»?• bato thy lot. 

Bat HeaTen's promised bknsiBgs iali 
On him who 'neath them £iinteth not. 

And thou hast nobly borne them all. 
Fears which a mother's heart appal 

Often and keenly thou hast known. 
But ne*er would sdfish loye enthral 

Thy feelings-^this thou well hast shown, 

And to thy children sacrificed thine own. 

And their hearts deeply, dearly feel 

The debt of love to thee they owe, 
But words are powerless to reveal 

The gratitude their bosoms know. 
Their fervent prayers to Heaven ascend, 

That the liviag streams of bliss that flow 
From that pans fountain may descend 

On thee, their parent, guide, companion, friend* 

But though in mercy to thee here 

Thy high reward should be denied, 
'TwiU brightly in those realms appear, 

Where fsuth, by early suffering tried, 
And hope, that ^till would firm abide 

In life's most |;loomy hours, receive 
The bliss that spirits purified 

Can taste — (liough we cannot ppnceiver— 

Yes ! Heaven then will give, thoi^gh now it may bereave. 

M* H« 

ADDRESS TO THE AFFLICTED. 
Child of sorrow, raise thine eyes. 
Mourner, from the dust arise — 
Jesus, stooping fipom above, 
Speaks to tbee— and speaks in love. 
Listen to his gracious voice. 
Let it lead thee to rejoice : 
Hear htm say, " Whatever it be, 
Cast thy burden all on me/' 

Is thy lo^ a {oad of guil( 1 
Christ for f^ie^ l^is blood h^tlispilt-r- 
Many as thy sins have; be^n. 
Wash in that, a^. thou tffi 9^^^• 
Hast thou m\ f$\i within t 
Are thy fetters tb<^ of sin? 
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To the Friend of sumers flee, 
Jesus Christ will set thee free. 

Hast thou learned what subtle foes 
Watch to mar thy soul's repose? 
Fear not Satan nor his hour; 
Mightier is thy Savioub's power ; 
In his strength the warfare meet; 
Lay thy trophies at his feet; 
Let the cross thy banner be ; 
Satan shall not conquer thee. 

Art thou destitute, and left 
In the wilderness alone ? 
Of beloved friends bereft ? 
All thine eariier treasures flown? 
Drooping spirit, weep no more, 
Jesus will thy joy restore ; 
Will himself for ever be 
More than all thy friends to thee. 

Gloomy though the path appears 
Thou art doomed awhile to tread. 
Leading through a vale of tears 
Mid the dying and the dead — 
Keep thy Saviour still in sight, 
He will guide thy footsteps right; 
Thou shalt not in darkness be 
While his glory beams on thee. 

Art thou aged or distressed f 
Poor, in sickness, or in pain f 
He will give thy spirit rest, 
And renew thy youth again-^ 
He will ever to thy soul 
Health and boundless treasure be, 
Long as countlesss ages roll 
Through a blest eternity. 

Soon shall poverty and wealth. 

Soon will all this chequered scene, 

Sorrow, pleasure, sickness, health. 

Be as though it had not been. 

Oh, believer, let it go. 

In the Lord thy portion see ; 

From bis love alone shall flow 

Everlasting joy to thee. VERTTA. 
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REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

AND 
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The Triumphs of Truth; or, facta displaying the value 
and power of the Word of Ood. Second Edition. 
Price 2s. — ^Nisbet, Berners-Street. 

Thb transactions of the Bible Society are so well 
known* and occupy so large a portion of the religious 
periodicals of the present day, besides the qaantity of 
reports, and speeches* and sermons* in perpetnal circu- 
lation among ns* that we have intentionally excluded 
the subject from our pages; not because we are un- 
interested in it* but because we think there may be 
enough* even of the best of things. It is impossible 
to contemplate without amazement* the extent and 
achievements of this Society — growing* as we have seen 
it within a few years* out of nothing* the scheme of a 
few individaals over their fire* into an expenditure of a 
hundred thousand a year, and an influence extending 
to the remotest corners of the globe. Whatever might 
be the difference of opinion respecting this great adven- 
ture at the first* those who can now stand by* and take 
no notice of its course* most be wanting indeed of many 
things besides a zeal for the propagation of truth. We 
are apt to treat all new schemes as visionary* and per- 
haps we are not wrong ; for many novelties that promise 
much at the outset* do indeed prove nothing more sub- 
stantial than the dreams of their enthusiastic devisers. 
Where religion is concerned too* all innovation* all 
novel schemes are to be looked to ; and we cannot so 
much condemn those* particularly the guardians of our 
Qhurch* who stood by awhile to see what was really 
meant* and what was really going to be done : though 
perhaps in this and all other such cases* neutrality* and 
not opposition is the part of wisdom* for those who de- 
termine to judge before they act. But however pra- 

VOL. IV. L 
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dence may withhold itself from what seems an micer* 
taitk ^niA psrhkpi AM^t6^ imdertakiAjgr, it d^a be 
nothing bat prejudice that iltands oat against its tried 
and assured sucdeiSii. Ifhe oj^iuibbs 6^ tiie wisest and 
the best, the concnrrence oT other nations, the eager 
»M)»I^fl6h i^r tli^%)eMtrg pY6freMi, th%^tiig&Mtj, ^o- 
HH%, «M MRsct, "#(111 Whi^h ihe%hote hlUbeetibon- 
dacted^ mark beyond di8|Stite*tKb wisdofeDf'tte tinder- 
Miingv the good iaith of the pirojeotoiB^ and the ap- 
probation Of Heaven upon tbrir plansw Ignoranoe oaa 
too (dnger misrepresent, slandeir oan nomote vilify, and 
opposittoil em do nothing now to stay their progressw 
It is 'with thfs^ as ^e betteve it is #ith «very thing else» 
ikokt though delnsiofi may prevail for a time, a litde 
)pfiiitimee, stnd a Veatiy good thing is suire to proqier, sriid 
si'timUybad oteissareto falK The Bible Society has 
^spof^d ; and ntimbers of distti^ished persons «who 
«t €rst dtoiMl off, have proved that tbey did <so firom 
^'Agiiki^nt> not i\f<ontpii6judice or disiike to ti^uth, by now 
%o)itrib«ffi^ their utmost tAiiietf6e towards its support 
If tt ik yet possible that any one would Itke to hear and 
tail Hot heaid all that rings through the country apon 
tile tobjeot, this little boolc stay interest them much: 
aitd, being very full of amushig fa6t and intotesting 
WMMSd^tO) we doobt not that our younger friends, to 
<Wtrom Bible RepOMs are not perhapd so famitia^ will 
bidrlniicb ploascfd with it. 



Conrespondenct of WiUiqim CoiQ|>6f% - J&f* 

. vnth'9ef0erdl of his most intimats FrulnuU^ sohC7 ^rH 

pviblUhed frdm the Origiaah^ in. the . .posses^i^ 

of his iimsman^ John Johnsi^n, L.It.I^ to 2 volsi 

: Printed for H. Colb^Hti, 1824v 

«TllB%illlN^ nttmberd of ^hi^/knelatadhdly^oet, ^^i4i6 
iiing<te-giaiy while h« feht so sad, -Itl^ -the fi^taritei %( 
%t<dry ^^H bbsom. InMOenee g6e6 IkM^srfy ^te^agh 
liRS ^?«l|^'Wtthdut dreading the touch of UtifpiHfty^, ^b^ 
Wdiild%des ittt Mfies i^koA kecn^^^nitirie Wit i'^be Am^ 
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t0Bfii 9p4 devoted spirit d^Ughla in his deep-^loiied ferif 
ipg and sejrioasQe^a* Beading^^ ypg beoon» eD^mobred- 
of the poei> aod enquire wilk eagerness of all that ha 
was and did* The answer to the enquiry tends but ta 
iiicrQas& our interesti^^for we da |M>t find him ^n^f other 
ppels are, in the mid^sphere of popular obsenratton/altev* 
nately flalterad and traduced ; restless beings fer tha 
mo^, wbo are to be beard of every where, and knowate. 
every body, the Kans of a world' from whieh they am* 
seldom content to withdraw, though (ittte satisSed with^ 
its prosiuo dulaess. Our sweet Christian burd' must bO' 
lookad for in the elosest ohsourity of domestic life; in a 
oanatry TiUage from which, through all his literary oouraa^ 
he seldom wandered many miiesr— norsed and eop-^ 
panioned by one old woman, whose intelleei we hawe na 
r^asan to sappese above mediocrity— ^sought out in hitv 
retreat but by a very small number of friends, and hold* 
ing conimuniGalion with scarce more than half a doaaa 
persons. And more surprising, and more moving is it' 
stilly to find a mind so powerful, so fiaely-taned, wama3r 
even say so brilliant and playful, the possession of a mi§* 
feringhypochondriac, who tasted nothing of the sweets, 
he gathered, dropping the hooey whUe^he drank, tba gall. 
It is no wonder that the name of a being so auiof nar 
tare's course should claim for any work to whiahit is afi^ 
fixedv the attention of the publick, the religioiispubliQk ia 
particular^ - But this is not the only charm of Cowpas^s* 
epistolary productions, Beudes that they are all tha 
record that can remain of a life so obscure and devoid ^ 
of iaiGiident, the I4etter8 pf Cowper are in themselves a 
literary treasure, for they are not to be so|Ppassed ia qi». 
language; tbey are perfect patterns of epistolary writing, 
suited alike to the serious and the gay. We find ia 
them that it is possible to trifle without being trifiing, 
to amnse without having any thing to say ; and, ia att tha 
cmreless gaiety of a mind that gave free coarse to tha 
suggestions of the moment, never to write a word at 
whieh the purest, hotiesi, aad most rdigieoe mio^ haa 
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need to take offence. Nay, more than this, the Letters 
of Cowper contain many a warning for the careless, 
many a sweet note of comfort for the afflicted^ and 
heavenly connsel for those who desire to be wise. 

Thinking thus of Cowper's compositions, we could not 
be sorry for the appearance of two new volumes ; nor were 
we disappointed in the perusal, though we meet with 
some persons who are so. We meet, too, with some who 
think the more melancholy letters should not be pub- 
lished, ais exposing too much the infirmity and suffering 
of so eminent a Christian. The inscrutable dispensation 
of Providence towards this extraordinary man cannot be 
concealed ; and since it is known, it cannot be too fully 
explained. And why desire to conceal \H Is the 
Creator's honour attainted by the creature's weakness ? 
Are not the diseases and calamities that flesh is heir to, 
as iniich the portion of his people, as of those that forsake 
him ? If it be said, that God should not leave in so dis- 
tressed a state, the mind of one who loved and trusted 
him, how do we know that He should not, and where has 
he said that He would not? Some have doubted lest 
the influence of his writings should be lessened, if the 
aberration of his mind became known, or the religion 
seem revolting, whose messenger is so little benefited 
by the good he attempts to communicate. God sends 
his truth by what messenger he pleases, and likely chooses 
them aright. We do not understand his ways, for they 
are;passed finding out, but we may be sure he wishes no 
concealment. When it pleased him to deprive this lowly 
Christian of his senses, is it not presumption in the highest 
degree to suppose he did a deed the world should not 
behold, lest it may please to take ofience, and say he 
did amiss? We know that the irreligious will say, and 
do say, that religion turned the poet's head, that the 
doctrines he held drove him to despair, and that the^ 
promises and hopes he wrote of, could not be realities to 
him, since they had no influ€^nce on his own mind and 
feelings. Doubtless, and God knew it toO| when he sq. 



ordaiti6a his servaRf*^ portion : may we not inlit Ma 
with the honour of his o wu cause ? There is too much of 
bumaii pride in all these calculations of ours. Odr wi»*' 
dbat would have put the treasure of divine graee m 
vessels of goM and silver, that it might be more to the 
world's likiog — He put it into earthen vessels, the most 
worthless, the most brittle, the most insecure ; for he 
feftred not the scoflSogs of a world that he knew would, 
charge to religion the infirmities of its professors. &» 
certain are we that whatever God's providence has de« 
creed is right, and the best it could be — best for his oWfi 
glory, for the furtherance of his will, and the good of his 
people, that so far from casting a veil over any circum- 
stance in that providence, we would tell it on the house- 
tops, let the world judge of ft as they may. 

Certain it is, that Cowper's painfal melancholy must 
he known, and therefore we think it cannot be too clearly 
elucidated ; for, while we have nO'tJnng to do with the 
effect of the truth, it is incumbent on us to guard against 
error and misapprehension, with all their dangerous ooii- 
sequences. On this ground we think these last volumes 
of Letters should be brought before tbe publick, as they 
stfll more clearly prove, what was suflSciently proved he^ 
fore to afl but those who prefer to think otherwise, that 
Cowper's malady was physical disease, a constitutional 
malady, and not the effect of any religious impressionSk 
The strongest proof of this is, that the one was anteoe*' 
dent to the other. We have bis own vtotds. ** t ean^ 
not recollect that till the month of December, io tb« 
thirty-second year of my life, I had ever any serious im* 
pressions of the religions kind, or at atl betfiought my* 
self of my salvation, except In two or three instances;* 
tad 4fae8e instaDoeshe feltttes as mere pasaiag tho«gbto 
in his childhood. Tet at the age of one-and-twenty, he 
sagrsof bimselfi ''I was slruQkj not long after mj set* 
tlemeat in the Temple, with siidh a dejeotion of spirits, 
as mme, but they who have felt tbe sam^,» cao have tb0 
least eoocepiitm of. Oav .and aight 1 waa speo thv 

L 3 
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rack, lyioff down in horror, and rising op in despair. I 
lost all relish for those studies to which I had before 
been closely attached : the classics had no longer mj 
charms for me; I had need of something more salutary 
than, amusement, but I had no one to direct ine where 
to find it." This is evidently the melancholy resulting 
from disease ; for Cowper had mentally no cause for de- 
pression — he had neither suffered, nor been disap- 
pointed, and the world had as fair an aspect to him, as 
to most who are entering on it: and so far was it from 
being a religious melancholy, that he had suffered a 
whole twelve-month, before he even thought of praying 
to God for relief: and when he had found relief, he con- 
sidered that a hurried round of diversion was the best 
thing for his disease. Twelve years later, the complaint 
returned on an occasion of mental excitement, but with- 
out one religious feeling. This attack terminated, it is 
true, in his becoming, what he had never been before^ 
a religious man, deeply impressed with the mercy and 
forbearance of the God he had provoked, and devoting 
all his thoughts and powers to his service. 

All this was known before, but these Letters make the 
nature of his malady more apparent, and explain why 
it was, that in the long interval of apparent sanity, he 
was so deeply despondent : and though his aberration of 
mind now assumed, as it was likely it should, a religious 
aspect, it is totally impossible to read the fact, and not 
perceive that it could not be the effect of any religion 
whatever, since there never was a creed on earth, that 
admitted of the idea that passed him. The Editor of 

his Letters thus explains it — *' There is one subject, how- 
ever, ponnectedy if not with the composition, yet with the matter of 
these letters to Mr. Newton, to which 1 would beg to call a few 
minutes' attention — the aberration of mind which they so painfully 
develope. To this was indisputably owing all the gloominess of the 
character of Cowper; a point which I am the more anxious to esta- 
blish, as it has been erroneously charged on his religious opinions. 
But ho, the unhappiness of this amiable man is to be referred to the 
cause already stated ; and that again to an excess of hypochondriacal 
affection, induced in the first instance, as I have repeatedly heard a 
^eeeased friend of his and mine observe, by his having, in very eariv 
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life improperly («hecked an Erysipelatous complaiDt of the face^ which 
rendered him ever after liable to depression of spirits. Under the 
influence of one of these attacks, attended with evident mental 
obliquity, he was impressed with the idea, originating in a supposed 
▼oice from Heaven, that the Author of his life had recalled the loan. 
This was rapidly followed by another to this effect : — that, as he had 
foiled to restore it in the intervening moment, the punishment of his 
disobedience would be everlasting destruction.*' 

Those who desirb to charge the poet's melancholy to 
his religious opinions, would be puzzled to find or invent 
a doctrine^ of his or any one's, with which so strange an 
idea coald be associated. It was plainly a derange- 
ment, snch as we are used to call mental ; but which was 
probably a merely physical disorder. It is evident from 
much that he says in these Letters, that Cowper himself 
considered it so, though the consideration gave him no 
relief so long as the disease continued. lie says, in 
writing to Mrs. King, 

^Tbe melancholy that I have mentioned, and concerning which 
yoa are so kind as to enquire, is of a kind, so far as 1 know, peculiar 
to myself. It does not at all affect the operations of my mind on 
any subject to which I can attach it, whether serious or ludicrous, or 
whatsoever it may be ; for which reason I am almost always em- 
ployed either in reading or writing, when I am not engaged m con- 
▼ersation. A vacant hour is my abhorrence ; because when 1 am 
not occupied, I suffer under the whole influence of my unhappy tem- 

Serainent. . I thank you for your recommendation of a medicine 
:om which you have received beneBt yourself; but there is hardly 
any thing that I have not proved, however beneficial it may have been 
found by others, in my own case utterly useless. I have, therefor?, 
long since bid adieu to all hope from human means — the means ex- 
cepted of perpetual employment. 

This letter proves that the sufferer himself knew his 
seemingly religious gloom to be disease, since he had 
tried various medicines to remove it. If it be asked, how 
it is possible that a really pious man could entertain so 
strange an opinion, and fancy himself thereby excluded 
from the mercy of his Saviour, we answer, because a 
pious man is as much liable to a disordered frame*affect« 
ing his intellect as any other person. Reflection was of 
no use to him — reason was of no use — the counsel of 
friends was of no use — all could but tell him what be 
kneWy that his despair was a disease — he knew it, but 
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the maiai^j retnumed. The ioDowiag llialf-pilayffil» htAi- 
melancholy picture, so characteristic of his style, and o£ 
the difference between his own mtnd and the peao^fiil 
spirit of the excellent Newton, shows how justly, ttnd yet 
bow unavailiBgly, he could reflect oa his own sUUe* 

TO JOHN NEWTON. 

** You wish you ooald employ your time to better purpose^ yet are 
Dever idle.. In all that you say or do, whether you are alone, or pay 
visits, or receive them; whether you think or write, or walk or ar9 
still, the state of your mind is such as diecovers even to yotirself, ia- 
apite of all its wanderings, that there is a principle at Uia bottoDHy- 
whose determined tendency is towards the best thinas. I do not 
doubt the truth of what you say, when you complain of thaterowd of 
trifling thoughts that pester you without ceasing; but then you al^ 
ways have a serious thought standing at the door of your imagination,, 
like a justice of peace, with the riot-act in his hand, ready to read' 
it, and disperse the mob. Hefe lies the difference between yon ani 
me. My thoughts are clad in a sober livery, for the most as grave as 
that of a bishop's servants. They turn, too, iipon spiritual subjects ; 
bm the laHest fellow, and the loudest among them aH, is he wito 
is continually erying with a loud voice. Actum est fU te^ feriiMi I Dia*< 
atpation itself would be welcome to me. so it were not a vicioaa oae ; 
but, however earnestly invited, it is coy^ aad k(>epa afc a distadoa.^ 






Though it seem, at first sight, that Cowper's 
availed him nothing in his malady» if we look closer into 
these expositions of his nind,. we shall find it was aoiao* 
His despair, after all, was not the despmr of the mAe-^ 
liever. He saw no hope, be tainted of no sw^et proinu8e« 
BO besm of eonsoiation reached him ; yet in tins inid^ 
darkness of his mind, there breaks forth a trust in the 
power of God, and a submission to his will, that none but 
Ijbe Christian knows. It was the despair of the diseif^, 
wheo he said, *< Save me, or I perish;" not of Judas, 
who asadly put himself beyond the reach of mercy. Thd 
Mlowinfi^ letter is bat one among many that espMws 
this committiBg of himself to Heaven to the dieplbot 
his despw. Sfieakiiig of his occupatioas^ 

'^ Tlius far it is plain I have not chosen or prescribed to mjrseif 
my own way, but nave been prdvidencially led to it ; perhaps 1 might 
WKf ^>ith eqval propriety, cotnpeUed and stourged Into it : lor ocr« 
tainly, could I have made my choice^ ox were I permitted to make U 
noW| those hours w'hich I spend in poetry^ 1 would spend with Gdd.' 
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But it is evidently bis will that I should ipend them as I do, because 
erery other way of employing them he himself cod tinues to make im- 
possible. Ify in the course of such an occupation, or by inevitable 
coDsequence of it, either my former connexions are revived, or new 
ones occur, these things are as much a part of the dispensation as the 
leading points of il themselves : the effect as much as the cause. If 
his purposes in thus directing me are gracious, he will take care to 
prove tJiem such in the issue ; and in the mean time will preserve 
me (for he is able to do that in one condition of life as in anothei^ 
from all mistakes in conduct that might prove pernicious to' myself, 
or give reasonable offence to others. I can say it as truly .as it was 
ever spoken — Here I am ; let him do with me as seemeth him good/* 

Sorely here is a lesson that may do as good. Look- 
ing to oarselves when we should be looking to oar Sa- 
vioar, while his light is apoo oar tents, and the hope of 
bliss is bright before us, we are all elation, and confidence, 
and trusty because we see ; but when the hour comes 
that we see not, when sin prevails, and conscience over- 
whelms us» and nothing appears but the diflSculty of our 
way, then we begin to doubt if God be faithful, if his 
promises will stand, if, wanting of strength ourselves, our 
Sayiour has power to save us. Yet here is one who, 
in a depth of helplessness and misery, to which none of 
us, perhaps, have ever fallen, could say, '* He is able"— 
with all his heart could say, " Let him do with me as 
seemeth him good." Shall any say the religion of this 
depressed spirit availed him nothing? Again he fear- 
^^%i yet sweetly, depicts his state, his terrors, and his 
trusty his resistless infirmity and unconsenting principle. 

'' When January returns, you have your feelings concerning me, 
uid such as prove the faithfulness of your friendship. I have mine 
siso concemmg myself, but they are of a cast different from your*s. 
four's have a mixture of sympathy and tender solicitude, which 
inakes them, perhaps, not altogether unpleasant. Mine, on the con- 
^nuy, are of an unmixed nature, and consist simply and merely, of 
&e most alarming apprehensions. Twice has that month returned 
upon me, accompanied by such horrors, as I have no reason to sup- 
pose ever made part of the experience of any other man. I accord- 
ingly look forward to it, and meet it, with a dread not to be imagined. 
I number the nights as they pass, and in the morning bless myself 
^t another night is gone, and no harm has happen^. This may 
^tigue, perhaps, some imbecility of mind, and no small degree of it ; 
iHit it is natural, I believe, and so natural as to be necessary and 
]QBavoidable. I know that God is not governed by secondary causes 
in any of his operations, and that on the contrary, they are all so 
iMny agents in his hand, which strive only when he bids them. I 
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know ooQ8eq«Mtly that one moDib is m daogerods to me as anothov^ 
and that in the middle of summer, at noon-day, and in the dear 
sunahioe, I am, in reality, unless guarded by him, as nqch exposed, 
as whoD fast asleep at midnight^ and in mid- winter. Bat we are not 
always the wisev for our knowledge, and I can no more avail myself 
of mine, than if it were in the head of another man, and not in n^y 
own. I have beard of bodily %ches and alls that have been pavtlcu- 
lariy tro^iblesome, when the season returned in which the hurt that 
occasioned them was received. The mind, I believe, (with my own, 
however, I am sure it is so,) is liable to similar periodica) affbction. But 
February is oome ; January, my terror^ is passed ; and some shadei of 
the gloom that attended bis presence^ have passed with him. I look 
forward with a UtUe cheenulpess, to tUe bnda and the lei^yea that 
will soon appear, and. say t(i myself, till they turn yellow, I will 
make myself easy. The year will so round, and January will ap- 

Pviaoh. I shall tremble again, and I know it ; b^^t in the mean tim^ 
will be as comfortable as I qan. Thus, in respect of. mipdy sudii- 
as it is, that I enjoy, I subsist, as the poor vulgarly say, from hand 
to mouth ; and* of a Chiiatian, such as you once knew me, am, by a 
8tron{s, tcansfbrinatiQn» become an Epicurean philosopher, b^aoAg 
this motto on his mind'—* Quid sitfuturum crasyfvge qwBBrereJ " 

And where should a CbrisUany as be humbly forbeais 
to call himself, 6pd a better motto, when hi^ eternal in- 
terests are secure id his Saviour's accepted mercy^ %q4 thi% 
world's futurity is conomitted, ip lowly aoquiesceqc^y^to his 
care ? Such is the inoarpful picture of the poet's minjt, 
the character of whose writings is certainly that of play- 
fulness and g^aiety, mi^^ed with ^^nuine piety in its most, 
lovely form* Other letters there are, more mournfal 
even than these, but we forbear to notice them, lest tbe 
preseutatioii of so sad a picture be objected tp.„ We ar^ 
not oqrsetyes of opinion that the reading^ of th^ whole 
<iaA teave any wrong or dangerous impressioii* A qua*. 
Iftucholy so out of nature cannot b^ infeetioHs, and tiie 
lies«oiw U gives are surely pot dapgerpps. The piptpj^: id 
humiliating, indeed, to our human nainre; since the 
finest and the purest mind copld become the prey of so 

fearful a delttsioii and the immortal spirit li^ ip. «iK}h tpiR* 

Qient for the body's weakness ; but the picture is a true 
one, of him, of us, and all— ftppi the height of hoPW 
gk»ry is but one small slop to its lowesi d^grac)ati09* 
We would give the book fearlessly tP alt, pnd ^U must, 
read it, we imagia^, with ipt^j^st, w}^ ha9^ either ^ito. 
or feelkig. The melancholy letters are bot iew af Ibe 
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fhaSlhetx the remiriMder^fe btihe gay And ph^yta) kibd. 
As w# are eware tbat very oiiUiy of our youoger firieods 
IVHI HM be ttltoiri^ to WblA th^iu, we suppose tbey tudy 
wifik from us a specimen bflhe facility with which Cow- 
fmr obaM make a letter without a subject* or with no 
'better a Otte tha^n tbe changes of the wterath^^r^ 6r the 
eaLhaosiedjpIea of wanting time* 

'^1 do tidi suppose our climate has been tiiuch altered siooe the 
<3ay8 oif our forefathers the Picts ; hut certainly the human constitu- 
idoQ in this t!ountry has heen altered much. Inured as we are from 
our cradles to every vicissitude, in a climate more various than any 
other, acrd in possession of all that modern refinement has been able 
to contrive for our security, we are yet as subject to blights as the 
ienderest blossoms of the spring; and are so well adtn9nished of 
every change of atmosphere by our bodily feelings, as hardly to have 
a^y need of a weather-glass to mark them. For this we are, no 
doubt, indebted to the multitude of our accommodations ; for it was 
not possible to retain the hardiness that originally belonged to our 
race, under the delicate management to which for many ages we have 
now been accustomed. 1 can hardly doubt that a bull-dog or a game- 
cock might be made as susceptible of injuries from weather as myself, 
were be dieted, and in all respects accommodated as 1 am. Or, if the 
poject did not succeed in the first instance, (for we ourselves did not 
oecome what we are at once,) in process of time, however, and in a 
course of many generations it would certainly take effect. Le^ such 
a dog be fed in his infancy with pap, Naples* biscuit, and boiled 
chicken; let him be wrapt in flannel at night, sleep on a good feather 
bed, and ride out in a coach for an airing; and if his posterity do not 
become slight-limbed, puny, and valetudinarian, it will be a wonder. 
Thus our parents, and their parents, and the parents of both, were 
Oianaged ; and thus ourselves ; and the consequence is, that instead 
ofbeing weather-proof even without clothing, furs and flailnels are 
not warm enough X6 defend us. It is observable, however, that though 
we have by these means lost much of our pristine vigour, our days 
are not fewer. We live as long as those, whom, on account of tlie 
sturdin^ss of their frame, the poets supposed to have been the pro- 
geny -of oaks. Perhaps, too, they had little feeling, and for that rea- 
son might be imagined to be so descended. For a very robust, ath- 
letic habit seems inconsistent with much sensibility. But sensibility 
is the sine quA rum of real happiness. I^ therefore, our lives have 
been shortened, and if our f^eelings have been rendered more ex- 
quisite as our habit of body has become more delicate, on the whole, 
perhaps, we have no cause to complain, but are rather gainers by our 
degeneracy. 

TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

Nov. 30, 1T83. 

I HAVE neither iTOg vi«hs td'pay iror to receive, nor ladies to 
•paad hours i!ll''letttogttetktrt^hidi might be tdd in five minutes, 
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yet often find mvself obliged to be an economist of txmtf and to 
make the most of a short opportunity. Let our station be as retired 
as it may, there is no want of playthings and avocations, nor much 
need to seek them, in this world of ours. Business, or what pre- 
sents itself to us under that imposing character, will find us out, even 
in the stillest retreat, and plead its importance, however trivial in 
reality, as a just demand upon our attention. It is wonderful bow, 
by means of such real or seeming necessities, my time is stolen 
away. I have just time to observe, that time is short, and by the 
time I hare made the observation, time is gone. I have wondered 
in former days at the patience of the Antidiluvian world ; that they 
could endure a life almost millenary, with so little variety as seems 
to have fallen to their share. It is probable that they had much 
fewer employments than we. Their .affairs lay in a narrower com- 
pass ; their libraries were indifierently furnished ; philosophical re- 
searches were carried on with much less industry and acuteness of 
penetration, and fiddles, perhaps, were not even invented. How 
then could seven or eight hundred years of life be supportable? I 
have asked this question formerly, and been at a loss to ret»olve it; 
but I think I can answer it now. I will suppose myself bom a 
thousand years before Noah was bom or thought of. I rise with the 
snn ; I worship ; I prepare my breakfast ; I swallow a bucket of 
goats* milk and a dozen good sizeable cakes. I fasten a new string 
to my bow, and my youngest boy, a lad of about thirteen years of 
age, having played with my arrows, till he stripped them of all the 
feathers, I find myself obliged to repair them. The morning is thus 
spent in preparing for the chace, and it is become necessary I should 
dine. I dig up my roots ; I wash them ; I boil them; I find them 
not done enough, I boil them again ; my wife is angry; we dispute, 
we settle the point; but in the mean time the fire goes out and 
must be rekindled again. All this is very amusing. I hunt; I bring 
home the prey; with the skin of it I mend an old coat, or I make 
a new one. By this time the day is far spent ; I feel myself fatigued, 
and retire to rest. Thus, what with tilling the ground, and eatins 
the fruit of it, hunting, and walking, and running, and mending old 
clothes, and sleeping, and rising again, I can suppose an inhabitant 
of the primseval world so much occupied, as to sigh over the 
shortness of life, and to find at the end of many centuries, that 
they had all slipt through his fingers, and were passed away like a 
shadow. What wonder then that I, who live in a day of so much 
greater refinement, when there is so much more to be wanted, and 
wished, and to be enjoyed, should feel myself now and then pinched 
in point of opportunity, and at some loss for leisure to fill four sides 
of a sheet like this ? Thus, however, it is : and if the ancient gentle- 
men to whom I have referred, and their complaints of the dispro- 
portion of time to the occasions they had for it, will not serve me as 
an excuse, I must even plead guilty, and confess that I am often in 
haste when I have no good reason for being so. 
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. ▲. SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

fC^niimudfrom page 79,J 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, FROM THE OOFBRNMBIIT OF 
KBHBMIAHy B.C. 409, TO B.CU 2S1* 

TidB clear light of scriptural history that has hitherto 
enabled as with so much certainty to trace the story of 
this extraordinary people, even to its minutest circum- 
stance, is now totally withdrawn. It must be filled up, 
therefore, as other histories, from the works of ancient 
authcNTs, of whom Josephus and the Maccabees furnish 
the greater part of our information ; for the writers of 
other nations knew very little of the Jews, and have 
only occasionally made mention of them in their own 
histories. 

We have mentioned that Judeah was ndw a province 
of Syria, itself a part of the Persian Empire. The 
governor of Syria committed the administration of the 
province of Judeah to the High Priest, who thenceforth 
became the ruler at once of the church and of the state. 
The result, as might be expected, was, that the High- 
Ftfesthood became an object of contention to the ambi- 
tions, whom no zeal for rdigion, or th^ hon<mr df God 
invited to it ; and great and many were the misibrtUdeB 
t&at ensued to these fast sinking people : but tfttr infor- 
mation respecting them is vdry imperfect. 

About the year B.C. 373, Johanan succeed^ his 
fttber Joiada, in the high-priesthdod, and consequently 

VOL. IV. M 
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in the governmeDt. His brother Jeshua came imme- 
diately to Jerasalem, and claimed the high oflSce by ap- 
pointment of the governor of Syria. A quarrel arising 
between them in the inner conrt of the temple, Johanan 
ga?e his brother a mortal wound in endeavouring to 
force him out. The governor of Syria being informed 
of the affair, repaired to the city, reproached the Jews 
with polluting the temple of their God, and attempted 
to make his way to the holy place, which was lawful but 
for the pontiff. The priests resisting this profanation, 
he asked them angrily, if they thought his living body 
more . impure than the dead carcass that lay there ; ^nd, 
without waiting an answer, forced his entrance. As a 
punishment, he imposed a fine to be paid from the sacred 
treasury for every lamb that was slain in the temple in 
sacrifice, which was exacted for many years after— a 
proof how completely the Jews were at this time under 
the rule of foreigners. 

. In the year 351 we are informed, that on occasion of 
some offence given to the Persian monarch Ochus, the 
city of Jericho was besieged and taken, and a great 
number of Jews sent captives into Egypt. 

It was some f<^w years after this, when Darius III. 
reigned in Persia, and Jadduah was high priest in Jodeah» 
that Alexander the Great, having resolved upon the 
siege of Tyre, and being informed that the Tynans, 
themselves wholly employed in trade, received all their 
professions from Palestine, sent to Jadduah to demand 
the same supply for himself, as the Jews were accus- 
tomed to pay to the Persians, to whop Tyre then be* 
longed. Jadduah excused himself from Ihis demand, 
alleging, that bis oath of fidelity to the Persian monarch 
did not allow him to transfer the tribute to an enemy. 
Alexander, provoked at the refusal, bad no sppner ac** 
complished the taking of Tyre, than he marched. directly 
to Jerusalem, resolving to punish the Jews with the 
same severity as be had done the Tyriaps. He was ad- 
vancing towards the metropolis, wheii the High Priest 
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and tiie people, sensible of their danger, had recourse to 
God ; and by prayers and sacrifices, and other acts of 
humiliation, obtained from him a gracious promise, that 
he woald protect his temple and his people from the 
threatened calamity. Jadduah was commanded in a 
dream to go and meet the conqueror, dressed in his 
pontifical robes, at the head of all the priests in their 
proper dresses, and attended by the rest of the people 
in robes of white. On the morning succeeding his 
dream, Jadduah obeyed ; and, commanding the gates of 
the city to be opened, marched forth in solemn proces* 
aion to an eminence called Tyaphah, overlooking the 
city. As soon as the venerable prelate approached near 
enough for Alexander to observe the stately magnifi* 
cence of his dress, and the sacred name of God engraven 
on tlie front of his mitre, he was struck with so much 
reverence, Ihat, to the great amazement of his army 
eagerly anticipating the immediate slaughter and rich 
pillage prepared for them in the city, the conqueror ad- 
yanceid towards htm, bowed to him, embraced him, and 
paid adoration to the sacred inscription on fans forehead. 
Parmenio, the familiar friend of Alexander, while the 
fsarronnding crowd looked on in silent astonishment, 
renttired to ask the reason of this extraordinary con- 
duct. Alexander replied, that the respect he felt was 
not for the priest, but for his God : for at Dio he had 
s^een a vision, in which he had been promised the con- 
quest of Persia, by a figure of the same aspect, and in 
Ae same dress, as the pontiff who now stood before him. 
The conqueror then gave command to march into Jeru- 
salem, attended by the High Priest and his retinue, 
where he was conducted to the temple, and offered abun- 
dant victims on the altar of the God of Israel. The 
priests showed him the book of Daniel, in which the pro- 
phetic spirit had foretold so clearly, that a Greek should 
sometime conquer the Persian empire : the prince ap- 
plied it to himself, and departed greatly satisfied. On 
.the morrow, he assembled the Jewish people/ and bade 
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ttem ask of Jbim wliatever they would have. - AU tibey 
asked was to live accolrdiog to their own laws, to exep^ 
«ise freely their religioa, and to be excused every seventh 
or sabbatical year the pay moot ofatltribote, because, oo 
thoie years they w«re forbidden by their law to sow or 
reap. The request was granted, as well for those. Je^s 
who dwelt in Babylon* or Media, as for those of Falea* 
tine : and as many as would were enlisted into the amy 
of Alexander, uiider promise of enjoying their own eft-, 
tablished worship. 

This is a.beantifttl story : we are familiar with itin aU 
the histories of the Macedonian conqoeror; but itvcqmea 
with tnore striking beauty when we read it in tb^ recorda 
jof ^od's depressed, but still remembered . people«-si 
brilliant spot in the dark memorials of their degradations 
jUie victorioas sword (hat all the power of Persia toyiA 
mi <^heek or stay^ was turned aside from this defence- 
Ins (people by a vbion timely wUspered by the Aknighty 
ill the vH^tor's ear. The heathen conqueror profited 
notbvig by it» since he learned not to serve the Dei^ 
that tent it ; bat the children of God were preserved. . - 

Wiken Alexander returned from hb extensive victo* 
fiea.to bis Egyptian city of Alexandria, he settled many 
of the Jews there^ allowing them, together with the free 
CKorctse of their religion, the same privileges as his na% 
tiire Macedonians* On one occasion we hear the lews 
that were in his army had nearly forfeited hb faveor by 
rdftesiogto assbt in rebuilding the temple of Belns, al- 
loi^og that their laws, of which the full exercise had 
heetfpromised them, forbade their having a share in wxf 
such idolatirons> woric. Severe punishments were inflicted 
upon them *for thb dbobedience, which they bore with 
wiibrinkiDg constancy. Alexander, surprised and ov€tr-» 
eoB^ by their firmness, dismissed them hb service^ abd 
mlai tlieili badk into their own country. S(K>n after thia 
the conqueror died^ end with him the prosperity of the 
people of Judeah, who fonnd not again so generous e 
iNBstldr. Jadduah, the High Priest, also died, and was 
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Bsceeeded in the sapreme aathority by his son OnifiBi 
wiio held it twenty-ooe years. 

The kingdoms of Egypt and Syria being again sepa* 
mted aoder Alexander's socoessorSr the territory of J^- 
d^ah, that lay between them, became the seat of their 
various contentions, alternately invaded and devastated 
hf bothy and equally oppressed, whichever was the victor. 
At first it was given in partition to .Leomodon, and 
asade every effort to keep its allegiance to him: but 
Ptolemy laid siege to Jerusalem, and taking advantage 
of the Sidbbath-day, on which the Jews would not de- 
iend themselves, took it without opposition, and sent a 
hundred thousand of them as captives into Egypt. He 
hecajne their friend, however, and either employed them 
in his armies, or settled them in Egypt. We cannot 
bat observe, by this and the former instance, that the 
Jews at this time stood with more pertinacity to their 
laws and religion than formerly, when we saw them 
.giiriag continually into the idolatrous and forbidden 
practices of the heathen nations they mixed with. Now 
we find them suffering every extremity rather than assist 
in hnilding a heathen temple, and more- than once sub- 
mitting to be massacred, rather than defend their walb 
on the Sabbath*day. But true it is, and not in this his* 
.tory only, that superstition grows upon piety's decline, 
aad men attempt by strict adherence to the letter* id 
external things, to compound for a total departure from 
the spirit of the command on their principles and cour 
duct. The laws of the God of mercy could not require 
such a murderous sacrifice as this his people made ; but 
much that it did require, his people refused to render. 
' The Samaritans, of whom we have had occasion many 
.times to- speak^ as so greatly interfering with and affect* 
-ing the prosperity of the Jews, were continually increas- 
ing in -numbers and power: there were, many reasons 
why they should do so. Less tenacious than the Jews in 
the observance of their law, they were always ready to 
side 'with the conqueror, and to give into any practtees 

m3 
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Ifiqfaiited of tbeia.; ihey. coDseqseiitly eacaped all Ao 
persecutions suffered by the Jews, and were sure to 
piosper .whofiyer ruled. Thither too resorted all the 
apostates of Judeah, who desired to OYade the require-^ 
■teats of their religion, or escape the oppressbn of their 
governors* In consequence of this admixture, the 
Samaritans, who, as we have mentioned, were not at first 
bf Jewbh origin, but a mixture of Catheans and other 
foeeign nations sent into Palestine by the Assyrian kings 
le repeople the land from which they had carried away 
Ihe r^tfol possessors, came at length to consider them<- 
aeiires not only as the lawful descendants of Abraham, 
tot claiming to take precedence of the inhabitants of 
/{odeah, whom 4hey affected to consider as a sect se- 
parated from themselves. So much ^id this assumption 
afibei the peace of Judeah, that it becomes interesting 
fo toa to understand the difference between these. rival 
people* 

The Samaritans believed, or pretended to believe, that 

tbo temple of Garizzim, and not that at Jerusalem, was 

ihe place appointed. of God for bis own worship aftor 

the restoration. They received as the word of God by 

Moses the five books of the Pentateuch, but rejected as 

impositiods aU the other Scriptures. They observed the 

Sabbath with much greater strictness than the Jews, 

;iiever even lighting their fires, or stirring from their 

houses on that day, unless to go to the Synagogue for 

the reading of the Pentateuch ; which books are said 

to have been much corrupted in their versions. . The 

Passover, and other solemn festivals andfasts^ were kept 

by them with vety great strictness ; they never offered 

-sacisfice but on Mount G^arizzim; they never had two 

ivives at once, or married their nieces, as did the Jews, 

.and ;Aever like them delayed the circumcision of thehr 

-ehildven ; they boasted a legal succession of hig-h-priests 

from |loz> the son of Phineas, and carefully preserved 

the- catalogue* Thus in profession they appeared to be 

evenmorestrict adherents to the law of Moses than their 
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ndigfaboQra ; bat in hiilorioal facts we 6iid Aeili moeh 
less SO9 ibeiJDg. always ready to make tbeir regaiatioDt 
yield to cifoamstances, iu order to avoid perseeutioaond 
danger. 

In the year B.C. 312, we find Pioleniy» the last vietor 
of Jerasalem, obliged to give it up to Antigonos, who 
invaded hi& domiaions ; but he induced as great a nnm^ 
ber of Jews as he could to. repair to his city of Alexao^ 
dna, happy to escape, under the protectbn of this prineev 
the tyranny and oppressbn of their Assyrian nasten. 
A third daioiant for the territory, of Jodeah appeared in 
Seleoens, who some time held possession. He also 
found his Jewish subjects' useful, and dispersed griBat 
nmnfaers of them in the many cities he built in Asia, 
especially at Antioch in Syria ; so that Palestine became 
thinned of its inhabitaqts ; tilU. on occasion, of the king of 
Eg^pt again getting possession of Jerusalem some time 
,after, great numbers of them returned* 
^ In the year. B.C. 292^ soon after Ptolemy Soter had 
regained possession, died Simon the Just, in the ninety* 
&ird year, of his pontificate. . This, eminent and holy 
priest had succeeded his father Onias, and did much for 
4he benefit of his unhappy country. He repaired the 
etemple of Jerusalem, rebuilt and fcnrtified the walls, and 
caused to be made in it, as a reservoir of water for the 
supply of the city, the famous cistern covered with brass, 
JO large, that ancient writers compare it to a sea. But 
his principal work was the completiiq^, doubtless under 
JKvine guidance, the canonical scriptures of the Old 
Testament, by adding to them the more recent books of 
Nehemiah^ Ezra* and some others ; exactly as they have 
since, without revisal or correction, been remitted to our 
hlinds. lie vras succeeded in the priesthoqd by his bro- 
ther Eleazar. . 

It appears jt^ be about this time Uiat the sect of the 

Saddttc^s bad its rise in Jerusalem, from the opinions of 

*one named Suddoc. . This man» it seems, taught no more 

than the idea thiU our set vice, and obedience to God 
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oaght.to be perfectly disiAteretted^iflawiogi from pine 
l9we, without the iadacemeat of reward or the dread of 
poaiflhinent. Bat his disciplefi drawing thence the con* 
clasion, that there need be uo rewards and panishoieiiis 
ID a fatare life, soon proceeded to believe there were 
mone, and finally determined that there need be no fa* 
tare life at all; and so dangerous and. so rapid is the 
gcowth of error, that ere the seqael of their history, we 
find this to be the belief of almost .all of the richer . and 
higher classes amongst the Jews. 

About this time, too, a new kind of synagogties arose ; 
and whereas the former had. contented themselves widi 
collecting, revising, and studying the canons of the Old 
.Testament, these were occupied wholly in expounding 
aed commenting upon them ; and, giving their opinions 
by oral tradition to their disciples, they were remitted' by 
them as of equal authority with the. Scripture itself, and 
sometimes even accepted in plain contradiction to it.; 
as we find in after times the, complaint that they had 
'' made of no effect the word of God by their traditions.*' 
These people called themselves Tannaim, or Traditional- 
ists, and we find them spoken of in the New Testaaenft 
as doctors, scribes, lawyers, &c. ; being generally the 
most learned and active of the people, they were chosen 
to sit in the Sanhedrim, or great council, and to preside in 
inferior courts ; whence they were also called counsellors. 

In the year B.C. 284, Ptolemy Philadelphus having 
succeeded his father on the throne of Egypt, a great 
lover of learning, and about to raise his long-famed 
library of Alexandria, he payed much court to the Jews, 
to obtain from them a copy of their sacred books, to be 
translated into Greek, and deposited in his library. This 
is the version commonly known to us by the name of ^ the 
Septuagint. So many miraculous stories have been 
written and believed of this so much-famed translation, 
it becomes difficult among them to find any thing -lUce 
t\ke truth. , One truth, however, cannot be obscured-or 
'Oyerlooked— that the great Ruler of the world was here 
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saered word» in danger of being lost in the approaching 

distratftioos of his people, and the reyoliitions that' wiere 

taking place in the worid. We hare idready seen tliat 

the Old Hebrew tongue was lost^ and the language of 

the driginal Scriptdres consequently known only to the 

learned, who expressly studwd. itu The time was fast 

approaching when the great object of all * that had been 

done and all thaf had been written — the great purpose 

of Godr'a suspended judgment, and the woTdd's so long 

par|9eer¥ation in its iniquities, was to ibe: accomplished, 

.aBd;niankind.r^de6med. Had the prophecies that were 

to. prove the. Messiah's claim remained till his coming 

uitmoalated) in possession only of his own people, 

writteii in a language already obsolete, how would the 

world have been persuaded that they were not composed 

a{lte.the event, the fabrication of persons interested, tp 

ntke.g^ood their story? The divine Preserver of his 

ti^B koly records knew this would be said at any rat)9; 

butifie was deiermined that neither those who desired 

tar^believe should want reasonable proof, nor those who 

determined not to believe should find excuse ; and there- 

iolre, in hisF providence, directed that persons who cftred 

Kttle for their truth or falsehood, should, for mere literary 

ciirioaily, translate these glorious records and predictions 

into the language best understood, and most generaOy 

prevalent at that time and for ages after, throughout the 

civilized world ; and it is from this version, as the most 

known and best authenticated, that #e find our Saviour 

and bis disciples always quoting in preference to the 

Hebrew Scriptures, as did also the earlier fathers of the 

Christian church, to whom probably the latter were not 

known* The most received account of this translation, 

hnt. which we pretend not to give as exact and certain 

truth, is ibis;— - 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, making gpreat exertion to coni'* 
plete the library, b^on by bis father, at Alexandria, was 
informed by Demetrius Pbalareus, who had the direction 
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of the worky that the Jews had certain corions books 
which they held sacred, and which would be highly rala- 
able in his collection, if he could by any means obtain a 
copy of them. As a prelude to this request, Ptolemy 
caused an edict to be published, releasing all the Jewish 
captives who had been taken in the late wars, to the 
number of 100,000, himself paying their ransom out of 
.his own treasury. This done, he sent a splendid embas^ 
to Jerusalem, laden with presents to £leazar, the reign- 
ing High Priest, Eleazar willingly complied with the 
.king's request ; and sent back with his messengers a copy of 
the sacred volume,- written in letters of gold, accompanied 
by seventy-two Jews, learned in the Hebrew and Greek 
.languages, to translate it, and a letter of congratulatioa 
on his glorious undertaking. Ptolemy received them 
with great respect, bowed himself seven times to. the 
ground before the treasured volume, and for seven days 
successively feasted and entertained his guests with the 
utmost magnificence. They were then conducted to 
.Pharos, an island about seven furlongs from Aleixandria, 
where, in a magnificent edifice, with every possible ac* 
4somdiodation, they were to perfect their task. It .is 
said they studied from six o'clock in the morning till 
three in the afternoon, ^hen they returned each day to 
the city ; and the whole translation was completed ia 
about seventy days.. 

In the year B.C. 247, Onias IL the unworthy son qf 
the excellent Simon, became High-Priest of Judeah. 
The Jews had to this time been content to pay to the 
kings of Egypt a yearly tribute of twenty takints of 
silver; bqt the avarice of Onias induced him to place in 
bis own treasury the arrears due to that of Egypt; .and 
when Ptolemy Eargetis sent to demand it, he resolved 
to sacrifice tbe peace and security of his country radier 
than refund his stolen wealth, notwithstanding that the de* 
nand was accompanied with a threat, that, if the arrears 
were not immediately paid, an army would be marehed 
into Judeah to depopulate and possess the country* Tka 
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greatest alarm was excited in Jerasalem, till Joseph^ a^ 
nephew of Ooias, a young man remarkable for bis wis- 
dom and talents, proposed to extricate bis country from 
the danger by going himself to the Egyptian court, as the 
representative of bis uncle, who, indifferent to disgrace ^r 
danger, refused either to make the journey or refund, the 
money. The proposal was acceded to ; and having bor- 
rowed money suflScient to provide him with the neces* 
sary equipage, be set out for Alexandria. Meeting by 
the way some of the nobility of the provinces travelling 
thither also, he joined himself with them, and giving at- 
tention to their conversation, found they were repairing 
to court to offer terms for farming the revenues of the 
provinces, including Judeah, which were used to be let 
to the highest bidder. By the way the nobles amused 
themselves with laughing at the meanness of Joseph's 
equipage as compared with the magnificence of their 
own, which Joseph bore with much good humour, pur- 
posing to make advantage of their careless conversation, 
by acquiring a knowledge of their intentions. Finding, 
on their arrival at Alexandria, that the king was at 
Memphis, Joseph left his companions and hastened to 
seek him. Meeting him by the way in his chariot, he 
was made known to Ptolemy, who, already acquainted 
with his character in Jerusalem and his errand thence, 
received him into his chariot, and accepted graciously the 
excuse he offered for his uncle's conduct. Apartments 
at the palace and a seat at the royal table were appointed 
him; and when the day came that the revenues of Pales- 
tine and the other provinces were to be let, he ap- 
peared among the bidders. Joseph's fellow-travellers 
offered but eight thousand talents, though he had learned 
fr(Hn their conversation by the way thai they were worth 
ntore than double that sum : he accordingly reproached 
&eir dishonesty and offered sixteen. Ptolemy was well 
pleased at the proposal, but, doubting his ability to pay 
vhat he offered, demanded on what security he was to 
be trusted ; to which Joseph replied, that the king and^ 
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queen would be bis security. Ptolemy yielded to Ae 
pleasantry of the reply, and trusted bim with the ohilrge 
of receiver-greneral of all the revenues of theproviiices'in 
question. Placed in such an office, Joseph readily Ixnt^ 
rowed in Alexandria money enough to pay Ihs unc1e*s 
lirrears, and thus saved his country from the threatteed 
danger. The prudence and honesty with which Joseph 
fulfilled bis engagements to Ptolemy, gained him great 
favour in Egypt, and he contintied to hold the office 
during three successive reigns. 

Meantime Simon II. succeeded Onias in the Pon- 
tificate of Judeah, B.C. 221, a man of ^eat courage, 
piety, and zeal. Egypt, too, had now another king; 
and Ptolemy Philopater had to contend with Aniiochus 
for the possession of Palestine, in which he was success- 
Ail. The Jews ever preferred their Egyptian masters, 
and sent to congratulate Ptolemy on his success, who 
sent them answer, that he should come to Jerusalem 
to offer thanks and sacrifices to the God of Israiel. He 
did so, and offered with the sacrifices liiany magnificent 
presents to the temple. The splendour of that now mag- 
nificent building, with the novelty and solemnity of the 
worship performed iu.it, excited the curiosity of the prince, 
and he demanded to see the interior. This was by the 
law of Moses forbidden even to the Jews themselves, ex-r 
dept only to the priests; and Simon, placing himself 
in the entrance, boldly denounced the vengeance of Grod 
ob any head that should venture to profane his hallowed 
satictuary, while the priests assembled round endea- 
voured to obstruct the passage, and the people in con- 
sternation raised their cries to heaven to avert the 
monarch's purpose. Ptolemy grew more curious from 
the opposition ; and having forced his way throtigh the 
outer courts, was on the point ef entering the most holy 
place, when a panick terror seized him, and he was borne 
out by his attendants in a state of insensibility.^ On re- 
dovering, he breathed out threats and curses against 
^msalem, her priests, and her God, and departed ^ith 



Asfcfrttibea {turpose to aVefage fcifkisdlf lipod fhe tatibn. 
But tsratel tikd now, as ever> a I>efetidet» who, lirhile he 
klldWed thrill to suffer and sink under thcii^ own iniqui- 
Ites, failiid theM security when the; kept his laws, nor 
ever let tbiem suffer by obedience. 

iPtolettty's first Step Was to persecute the Jews resident 
hi Egyfrt. He affixed a decree oU his palace gates, by 
"fritidh M Whd did not sacrifice to his gods were forbid- 
d<6n io enter ; thus the Jews were barred from suing for 
justice or protection when they needed it. By favour of 
tbeit* Conqueror, the Jews had been placed in the first 
^lasB of society, but tiow they were degraded to the third 
^T lowest ; by which they lost all the privileges that in- 
ducisd idem to settle there. And it was ordered, that at 
the time the Jews appeared before the magistrates to be 
enrolled among the common people, each one should 
have the mark of an ivy leaf, the badge of Bacchus^ 
imprinted on his forehead with a hot iron ; ihat all thus 
marked should become slaves, and those who resisted 
be put to death : but this decree was not to affect such 
as consented te sacrifice to the gods of Egypt. Of 
the many thousands of Jews then living in Alexandria, 
three hundred only abandoned their religion : the I'est 
submitted to the decree, or purchased exemption by 
partiBg from all they had ; and these, who were faithful, 
put away from all communication their apostate bre- 
thren. This so much enraged the tyrant monarch, that 
he declared he would exterminate the whole nation, 
^rsuant to this resolve, he ordered all the Jews in 
Egypt to be brought in chains to Alexandria, and shut 
up in the Hippodrome, the place where publick shows 
Were exhibited. He then sent for Hermon, the master 
of Ifis elephants, and ordered him to have five hundred 
of themi' ready the next day to be let loose upon these 
prisoners. The elephants were prepared and the people 
ready ; but the king, having been up late and intoxicated 
the night before, did not awake till the time of the 
'shbws' hi(d paiSsed ffnd the people dispersed. That a 
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second disappoiutment might not ensne, Ptolemy com- 
manded his servants to call him early the following 
morning. When waked, however, he was not suflS- 
dently sober to remember his orders, and threatened the 
person who disturbed him, and the show was again de- 
layed. Meantime the captive Jews ceased not to offer 
up their prayers to Heaven for deliverance, and were 
heard. On the third day the king was present and the 
elephants brought forth; but, when sent loose among the 
prisoners, they turned harmlessly from them, and fell 
on the soldiers and spectators, destroying great numbers. 
The king was terrified, and, convinced that he fought an 
unequal battle with the God of Israel, immediately 
commanded the Jews to be released, restored them all 
their former privileges, and sent them laden with pre- 
sents to their homes. This story is not noticed by Jose- 
phus, but seems to be considered as of good authority, 
^t least by some writers. 



REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURR 



After that thou shalt have known that the heavens do 

rule. — Daniel iv. 26. 

It was addressed to a king first, and now it stands 
addressed to all men — a truth, a warning, and a promise. 
We have our kingdoms too — we have all our own *' great 
Babylon that we have built." It matters not what be 
our condition and estate — there is a circle drawn about 
us, that, whether it be narrow or whether it be wide, 
incloses whatever we appropriate to ourselves — our pos- 
sessions, our friends, our interests, our happiness, our 
character, our talents, our prospects, our hopes — it 
matters not what — ^any thing to which we. can apply the 
appropriate term, this is our kingdom; and, like the 
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etttem monarch as he walked in his palace, we look out 
ttpoii it and say. Is it not oars ? Hear we the warning 
then the king of Babylon had heard, bat had not re- 
garded, ** After that thoa shalt have known r No ; be 
oor kingdom the wide-spreading field of infloenoe and 
power, with its manifold schemes and its maltitude of 
means, through all of which it may be stricken--or be it 
the small boundary of domestick peace, where the pos- 
sessions are the fonder for their fewness, and the king- 
dom is despoiled if one be parted from— or the unpeo- 
pled dominion of some solitary chamber, where unshared 
pleaslu^es, purposes, and hopes, make up the small re- 
venue of our princedom— if as yet we have not known 
that the heavens do rule, we are even as the monarch 
wriking in the chambers of his palace, at the very mo- 
ment when his kingdom was departing from him. And 
O ! how hardly, how deeply do some of us prove the 
truth of this unheeded warning ! I have lost my child, 
I have lost my parent, I have lost my bosom's friend ; 
ny fair estate is wasted, my bright name is obscured, 
my advcmture for happiness is gone down with all its 
freightdg^. But what did you while you had it? Did 
you know who ruled ! And what do you now that you 
have lost it ? — Do you know it yet ? Whatever we have 
lost, something there is left to us, that we yet should 
regard the warning. Sorrow comes after sorrow, loss 
follows upon loss, and we bewail ourselves and say. 
When shall we have peace? What have we done that 
we should be so pursued with evil ? Why, this hast thou 
done— -when the first blow came, thou didst not know — 
and when the second came, thou didst not learn— 4ind 
there came a third, and there may come a fourth-^ind 
n^ver, never, shall thy kingdom be sure unto thee, till 
thou bast known that thy whole dependence for it and 
for every thing b on thy God— and not known it only, 
bat felt it — nor felt it now and then, by fits and starts, 
when son^e great evil threatens thee, but habitually, per- 
ceptibly, inBuentially--«in abundance and in need, in sor* 



row and ja;, wbeo thou iK^^lkest in the pabus^^ «if tlijj^ 
Babjrloo» as when the dews of heaven fall o«^ thij im** 
sheltered head. And ! if it be so that tb« treo haa, 
been c^t down and riven, and ita fair buddiqg blif hiedr 
and itsfnutniitiQiely saatt^c^-^if they who fpand i^bfdUtc 
nndev it h»ve gotten themselves awaj»,and thej who spoi^ted 
among its tntaaipbes, have gone off from its destra€tioa>*««. 
yetjt yet, let na hear the warning, for it is not toa latQ* 
Thongb M the promise of earth be gone from na^ thnngk 
onrnamebe forgotten or depbed among men» tboii^ 
we he caftt aff and abandoned, as it seems, of eartb ^ii 
be^ven,^ a worthless, fruitless, useless trunk of wjiat 
waa onee so fair and beautiful-^yet, evea yet« it ia not 
too latje« What we have soffered. waa not witboul a . 
reasoiv-^" To the intent,." says the Holy on^ " thaA tbo 
living may l^now that the Most High rqJetb in tbe^ Vm^ 
dim of m#n» and giveth it to whomsoever bfi will T and 
he baa left* yea* even to the lowas| and tbc^ sacM^,^ be 
haa eoatmiandad to leave the stamp of the tree, ti^l we . 
shaU have known that (he heavens do rule*— till, no weuawm. 
depending npon ourselves and upon sublanary mda^ w# 
look to Heaven as the arbiter and disposer of aU thii^« 
''If se it may be a lengthening of ow tnmqoillity,'* 
malMg anre to us the little ef finr ktogdom that remaina. 
If we are in proaperity, the words are to na even a& to 
him of oidr*«4baU we riak his fate? If we are in adipufw : 
siiy» they are te as also — shall we not understand tbem*, 
and say aa be did* <* His worka are tratb, and bia wa^ 
avejodgmentr 

The toUei man*^ ^yea are in his, head i hui ihefo^l wUh* 
eth in darkneu : and I myself perceived a/ae lAel 
e^ie emnt bappeneth ta them oZ/.— ^Egclks. ii, 14L 

Hb wbe said tblv, knew what he spoke of, and spoke 
but of what be knew^ for be bad tried it and perceived, 
that, while the fool goes headlong en his course, makos 
qnealioii of notbing, understandg nothing, and mistakes 
of et erjT tbhig. Jibe one who walks about in darkness. 
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find is safe to lose his way, the wise man sees and ob« 
sorres all that is aroand htm, and aboilt him, and before 
hiffl — ^looka to the right hand and to the lefk, examines 
into the caoses and the consequences of things, reflects 
upon every incident, enQuires upon CTcry questionable 
subject^ and, to the farthest stretch of mortal ken, ex*'^ 
amines every thing, digests every thing, and by his 
knowledge determines on his steps — but he too loses his 
way, and the issue is the same to both. Is wisdom then 
no gain? Is the intellect that embellishes all it shines 
ofion, and the judgment that amends whatever it med« 
dies with, and the learning that so much discovers and 
so moeh discloses — ^are these no gain to their possessor! 
Is the headlong fool, whose intellect serves neither 
others nor himself, as happy and as useful as the wise ? 
So^ 96id the wisest ; and be had a right to know, for he 
had tried — he had declared that, *^ In mach wisdom is 
much grief: and he that iocreaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow/' It should seem,- therefore, that wisdom had 
loss by the way, and in the end no gain. And it is even 
so, where the knowledge of God is not. The fool to his 
folly, and the wise man to his wisdom, and the issue is 
the same to both. The learning, the talents, the know- 
ledge, that the world regards with envy and so greatly 
profits by, are to him> that wears them, full often, ilo 
other than the dress that hides a deeper misery. The 
more acute the perceptions, the quicker is the sense ' of 
ill — the more exalted the feelings, the less b it possible 
they should be satisfied in life — ^the more enlarged the 
capacity, the less is it possible that earth should fill it. 
The wise man has sensibilities, and feelings, and per- 
ceptions, and desiresr, and needs, the fool can never 
know. " His eyes are in his head," and he sees, alas ! 
too iniich : and, unless he have something above the earth, 
on which to rest them, ibcrease of knowledge is, in- 
deed, as has been said, but an increaseof sorrow. And 
the wise man dies, and; the fool dies, and what is the 
difference then? If there be any, it can be but thia—* 

v3 



that n deepoff remorse will bo to hm^ who had eyes a&d - 
8»w iiQt» than to him who walked in darkooM. Thoro 
if but OM kaowledfe that faU$ not ia the isstto^tbero u^ 
bol ooo wisdom that makoa by the way. 

* 

Neither will they be persuaded though one arose from 

the dead. — LuKB xvi. 31. 

. Wb are apt to uaagioe, tboft if the vague eoDoeptiona 
oS thiiqr» eternal that float ia oar imagmation^ ooold bo 
placed before. oar eyea aa fixed and assared realities^ 
they would not go laaek fail of their inflaenoe on oar 
charaotor. We think the dowdess of oar faith pf oceeda 
from want of proof ; and many have been heard to aay^ 
'! If we were sore that this were so, we would aet AM- 
fereatly/' N'o» but you would not. If oae might eome 
\m^ from the etenml worlds and tell you that all you 
have been told is true, and that the course you take he. 
baa found by experience to be the way to misery, you 
would not more be persuaded than you are. Experience 
amply protea that oar minds may remain as much indif- 
£enrent, aa little impressed by what we witaess, as by 
what we but bear in distant rumour-- *by aa obvious cer- 
tainty a(» by what is no move thau probability. They who 
beheld our Saviour walkiug upon the world, and saw the 
miraoles he wrought, remained aa unooncerned about 
him^ as they who now, at a distance, read the tale. Tb^e 
ia nothing within the sphere of human eognkance, so 
ak^utely, so incontrov^rtibly certain,) as our death. 
Yet who is persuaded of it*--p^actically, inflaentially per-* 
suadied ? Is there one in a thousand who acts, thinks,: 
ieeb upon that peBsaasion-*--does otherwise than he 
would do if he were not to die X Is it alwaya, nay, ia it 
fver take» in4e the account^ even ia thiaga in wnioh il 
Makes aH the diffiNSeaeo as to the resuMs I No — ^it- ia a 
cor tainty^ butt we arts not peraaaded by ii**— and tfaa se*^ 
oveis Laaaros in Abrnhara's boeom teamed^ a«e oertaiB«- 
ties toOf but we should be ne mere peraaaded tbao we 
are« migjbit seme oae come thenoo to tell us se« Heilo^ 
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the miraole has^eased — tke voice of praphecj is tilont-^ 
tbe Lord apeaks to iu» no more iu dreams and visions of 
the aighti — ^the departed spirit walks aot again on eartb 
to wliisper of celestial secrets-^but, if we tbinIL tkaft 
therefore we ace at less advantage than thejr of old, we 
are mistaken. If we hear not the written word» neither 
shoold we be persuaded, though heaven, and hell, and all 
tbe secKets of that untmvelled sphere, might be unclosed 
before nsu. If we remain unperauaded, aninfloencedy it 
is not because «0 do not know» bat becaase we do not 
care. How soon bad that divine propounder of his own 
fate» the opportunity to prove tbe truth of his propbetie 
words; when, returniRg from tbe grave where tbe aona 
of AJbri^iam had laid bimi be found that the; who had 
reflected Mosea and tbe propheta were not indeed per- 
suaded, though, be of whom tbey prophesied arose from 
the dead* 

A maiC^ heart deviseth hU way : but the Lord directeth 

his steps. — Prov» xvi. 9. 

And many an anuoua day and many a sleepless 
nigbt does.be consume in devising what he may not 
exee«te» and planning what» with all bis pains, another 
will direct — ^we leave tbe Almighty, and bia providence,. 
and bis resistless will entirely out of. the account— aad 
maay a fine wrought web, and many a weU-built fabrick 
is the resall of our food hearts' devising. And O I how 
does the fearful heart appal itself, and tbe aaiious beai^t 
consume itself in this its vain amusentent — and its plans» 
and schemes, and eo<nlrtvaneeii, and calcolatioas, what 
coflites of them ? AH is ready^ why not go on ? Not a 
step^ not. a movement. The main spring is ms|de fc|sl^ 
and another has the key — and all this fine jaacbiner|^ 
avails not thy purpose. Thou hast deviled a way ,^ but 
tbon.must not go in it; thou bast made smooMi^ path, 
b«t.tho« canst not travel esi it; for the liord- has ik» 
gaidanee of thy stepsi^ and be sends tb^e by apptl^r* 
What is. become of the. device that, night after ni|^ 
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chased the slamber from thy pillow, and the caldl froiil 
thy bosom? Something has happened to prevent iny 
purpose. What is become of the deep corrosive cai^ 
that paled thy cheek and brooght dimness in thine eye ? 
Things did not happen as I expected. Months of care, 
and years of anxiety, and then there comes an accident, 
as we call it, that invalidates the hope, and makes vain 
the fear — but who shall repair the spirit's waste, who 
shall pay back again the heart's expenditare, and inverse 
the exhausted bosom's bankruptcy? What then! must 
we lay us down in careless negligence and sufHne- in- 
diSerenoe, devising nothing of our ways, and leaving alt 
to chance, as it is called ? Nay, but learn first this simple 
fact, certain as it is simple — ibe Lord directs our steps ; 
as he directs them we must go, when he arrests them we 
mint stop, and when he turns them we must turn. Let 
us write this on our hearts and g^ave it in our minds ; 
and, when we have written it there, let us read it daily, 
hourly. So shall we learn, as we weave our fancy's web, 
to smile within ourselves at our own wasted pains, seeing 
how frail the thread is ; and, if it break, the blow will sot 
astound us. And while we build our airy castles, in all 
their proud magnificence, like children when they build 
with cards, we shall look to see them fall, and the lall 
will not surprise us. And so shall our bosoms be eased,: 
and our cares assuaged, and a check be put to our too 
anxious devising ; seeing that when all is done, there is all 
to do, for the direction is with another. 

Cherchez pluidt k rayaume de Dieu, — Luke xii. 31. 

Il faut que les aflaires viennent cbacune en leur rang, 
et que celle du salut soit eompt6e pour la premiere. 
Que diriez-vous d'une pers^nne qui ne trouveroit point 
de temps pour manger et pour dormir? Le tems em* 
ploy4 aux necessit^s de la vie, lui diriez-vous, est le 
terns le mieux employ 6 pour vos -afibires m^mei^: si 
votre sant6 succombe comment agirez-vous? A quoi 
servira votre ' travail si la vie vous manque pour en 



caeUlir le fruit I Je dis i^ mfnae,. si vqqa laisftes wtre 
ame s*6puwer et tomber eo d^faiiUaiice,. foote d^ iKNirri- 
turei. it qaoi abontiroat non seolemeat les QooversatioDcr, 
mm enoQwe les a£bire« les plua ioUdes, les plus iodis- 
peosaUesj, et les pins press^es I 

U foat mettre ^ profit Ums les nutinaiis :^ qpaod eo< 
sittend qoi^lqa'an* quaod en. vft d'«a lieu k ua Mtre, 
qniuid on est aveo des gens qui parieist iroloDtief» et 
qu'oQ a'a %n'k les laisser parler» od ^eve on insiai^t son 
ccBiir h Dieuw oo se renouvelle po^r la^aoHe da ses ocea* 
pations* Moioa ea a de tempsi plea il impor te de le 
menai^er* Si oa attend diavoir i sei des beaies r6gl4es 
et Dommodea poor remplir dea choaes soUdesi on e#art 
riaqoQ d'ctttendiie loogteiiipa; maia U faut prendre tons 
les mamens iatoipraiapus« It n'eo eat pas de la fUAb 
comme des affaires temporelles : les affaires demandent 
des temps libres et r^gl6s pour one application saive et 
laugoe ; maia la pi6t4 n'a pas besoin de sea ^^ieatioas*si 
looguest si fi>rtest et si smyies ; en nn moment on peut* 
rappeWr la presence de Diea» Faimer* I'adorer, lai offiit 
CQ qma Ton fiut on oe qne Ton sonffre». et ealmer dei^ant 
lai tonteales agitations de son eo^nr* Preaea dooole 
walin noe damibenva et swtant rapri»$«midi ponrvipairer: 
las breDbes que le monde a fait; et dana le eenrs da la 
3Qnfn4e servez-vons de certaioes penates qni vons toil- 
cb^nt le pins ponr rom lenQni^elei^ ea la prte^naai 
^ Dienf 



LECTURES 

ON OUR 

SAVlOUR^S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LBCtURB THE EIGHTH. 



Ye have heard that it was said hy them of old time. 
Thou $halt not Mil; and whosoever shall kill shall 
be in danger of the judgment : but J say unto yoUt 
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nai whosoever, is angry with his brother without d 
cause shall he in danger of the judgment : and whoso* 
ever shall say to his brother^ Raca^ shall be in danger 
of the council: but whosoever shall say. Thou fooU 
shaU be in danger of hell fire. Therefore, if thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath ought against thee ; leave there 
thy gtft before the altar, and go thy way : first be recon^ 
oiled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift. 

- Agree with thine aidversary quickly, whiles thou art 
in the way with him ; lest at any time the adversary 

* Seliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to 
the officer, and thou be cast into prison. Verily t 
say unto thee. Thou shalt by no means come out 
thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing-^ 
Matt. ▼. 31—26. 

'' ExcBPTyoar righteoiisness exceed the righteousnesg 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye can in no way enter into 
the kingdom of heaven/' were the words immediately 
preceding these: the diirine Preacher thns declaring, 
that tliey who called themselves his disciples, and claimed 
admission into his kingdom as such, mast not be merged 
in the oommon mass of mankind, andistingnisbed by any 
thing from those who serve another master. The Scribes 
and Pharisees are here named as the representatives of 
two sorts of people, composing the more respectable and 
decent part of the community. Of the profligate and 
viiHOus it was not necessary to speak ; all men knew that 
they, while they remained such, could not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. They represent on one part the 
wise, the learned, the philosophers of the community—- 
they whom intellect, and refinement, and this world's 
wisdom, may keep from grosser vice, but who leave God 
and bis eternal vengeance out of their calculation, alto* 
gether denying or virtually disbelieving them. On the 
other part, those who profess to know, and to reverence 
the law of God, and expect to be judged by their obe* 
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dience to it, bat hold to the letter while they despise the 
spirit of it. These esteemed themselFes righteoos before 
God aod meD, and proudly laying claim to heaven as 
their deserved reward, they like the others rejected the 
Savioar's interference ; while some rejected him because 
they believed in no eternity of bliss or woe, others 
rejected him because they believed they could secure 
themselves without his aid : and these two parties did 
then, as they do now, make up the mass of those who 
refuse to become the disciples of the crucified Redeemer. 
These have and ever have had a morality of their own, 
that of the Pharisees being, as might be expected, the 
strictest in all observance of external duty an^ moral 
decency. What it was we find fully and perspicuously 
set forth in the progress of our Saviour*^ discourse; but 
be it what it might, he had pronounced it insufficient, 
and, with a tone of decision that admits of no evasion, 
had declared that unless the moral purity that was to be 
the growth of the better principle he came on earth to 
bring, should far out-pass the morality of earthly sei* 
fishness, the unmeet produce of the tree would prove it 
spurious, and they would gain no admittance to his king- 
dom, even under the banner of his hallowed name: 
How strange that men should charge with moral laxity a 
faith so guarded and so sanctioned-*— that they should 
say then, or should say now, that He came to do away 
the law and the prophets, the righteous requirements of 
God, from his redeemed and pardoned children. 

A.nd thence the divine profounder of his own laws 
proceeds to set forth, line by line and precept by pre« 
cept^ the difference that should be between the outward, 
measured service of slaves who obey but only because 
they fear, and the pure results of filial gratitude and love. 
"Ye have heard that it has been said ;" and it is still 
said now, as then, that murder is a crime of deep malig- 
nity ; the greatest that can be committed against our 
ftUow-creatures, because it is the most fatal and the 
most irreparable : we shrink with horror at the mention 
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of the crime-^tbe perpetrator of it is id bur eyes a 
wretch whom man mast destroy, . and Heaven can 
ioarceiy pardon — he is dragged to prison and to jadg- 
menty and is doomed to soffer the violence he has in- 
fficted — the doom is just, and the safety of society re- 
qoires that it should be so. 

We can measure crime bat by the extent of inischWf 
it occasions among men, and can jndge the criminal but 
by his deeds. With us, therefore; murder is, and imnst 
be, a great sin, and incnrring greater pnnishment than 
the anger that never escapes from the bosom that cod: 
eeives it. Human laws are for the good of human so- 
ciety, and temporal judgments are for the preservation 
of temp<mil security ; consequently, what does 'the most 
harm, not what is worst in itself, is the blackest crinie. 
In the laws of God it is not so— they were framed on 
other principles, they were formed for other purposes. 
We do not know what we talk about when we say, as 
we have heard some so boM to say, and others, perhaps, 
are thinking, that Grod is unjust when be declared thlEit 
an angpry thought is as murder in his sight, and is in dan- 
ger of the self-same judgment. Why is thid unjust? 
We say, because one is an irreparable injury to a feltow- 
creature, and the otht^r does no harm. Well, then, Tel 
man take vengeance for his own wrong — God permits 
and commands him to do so — the murderer dies, and 
the angry man goes free. But crime, in the sight of 
God, is disobedience to his laws, and the degree of crime 
has no proportion but the degree of disobedience. We 
do not mean to infer that all crime is alike in the sight of 
God, or that every criminal will meet an equal punish- 
Iment ; but the measure of guilt will surely be estimated 
very diflferently from what it is with us — the temptation 
will probably be considered — the motive will surely be 
so-— the natural temperament may in some sort be allowed 
fbr — ^the education — the influence of circumstance not of 
our own choosing — these are things of which inan cannot 
take cognizance; but which God in his' great mercy may 
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eoidedcend to take into thq account. All this apart, one 
breach of his laws, volantarily committed, is as moch a 
An as another breach of his laws. He who has said, 
*'Tliou shalt not kill," has said, "Thou shalt not be 
angry"— Why then shonld one be a greater crime in his 
sight than the other? He did notvsay, when he gate 
these, laws, that one might be broken with less offence to 
him than the other. He has said precisely the contrary 
— he has said that anger is murder in his sight ; and that 
'' he who is angry with his brother without a cause, is in 
danger of judgment," as well as he who slays him. - We 
have spoken more particularly on this difference be- 
tween diTine and human law, because we know the 
young and unreflecting are apt to be startled by what 
seems to them so disproportioned an estimate of guilt. 

Are we then indeed guilty of the crime of murder 
every time the resentful feeling rises to our bosoms? • Is 
a stain, as it were of blood, left upon our conscience every 
time some sodden irritation has drawn from us a bitter 
and insulting word? God is merciful above all mercy, 
loving beyond the measure of all love, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness. He is not on the watch to catch 
us at a fault, take advantage of our infirmities, and re- 
gister against us as crimes the involuntary emotions of 
our hearts. This is not what he means. But so much 
he requires at our hands — that we account sin what^hb 
accounts so ; that we do not indulge it, excuse it, treat 
it as nothing — a, trifle for which we are not accountable. 
So. did the Scribes and Pharisees, and so does the world. 
While horror and execration mark the miserable wretch 
who, born to ignominy and nursed in crime, estranged 
from every tender sympathy of nature, walking through 
the world with no bread but of iniquity, no prospect but 
the gallows, his God a stranger and mankind his foe, 
takes the life of another to conceal his thefts— they on 
whom their Creator has poured his richest bounties, in 
whose infant ears his laws have been timely whispered^ 
before whose eyes his book is continually opened, who 
VOL. iV. o 



91^1 ^h^mebrfis . hy bb < AMie» rbriog. Iboir k^qws toi 
^Ita^i and ho)d attluu} bonds tSiMrii rloan (>f .knowledge^ 
pDW^r» -and ;resp6€tabttit2r io Ufe^ as makes 4bemt«DfoId 
m)re:i»9paDsibl6«rtlie^eiar.e;axca9ed, oay^ approved for 
tbie iq[iuok,^per^€iptioa of. offaofie, 4be ^prond viadiotiiw 
Ifarit, witb ^hicb> bjiWordiand^eed, 4hey rondertdoiilile 
to their >felbTOrtbe iigaries •thegrfiMicy.iheyirecetine ;.>«id 
th^tfoar Aot to^lie dowatatiaigbt with anger xankliDg in 
Ibair bofi9wa» and tbay .wake ^upin the^mcHrDiiigfdeter^ 
siiBed to vent their .maltQQ^)opaoly if ^heydare, if oot^'^in 
disguised and covert mischief: 4hey fliag their . liitter 
worda;abo(ftr>sow disseotioQ in-the boBom of /affection, 
plant, tumult in tbe^ paths. 4>f peaoe^ . and never rmisg^^ 
tb^a^ that the work is sin-'-^e >shouId ihe /deemed haanh 
weie.'We.torapeat here the the word by which God fana 
aalled;it. Eraon the hero, who, fontsoine few unwitting 
iiM>rd|5k (-spoken in the -sptritis • ferment^ . canles>£brth'de- 
Uberate^ial>med tomake the wife a widowmnd the 4diil- 
dreijL f atherle^Pf' and ^ts it honour,, to the adle tgirl, wtbo 
boastfully . reoQUuta the taunt with whieh she has ham- 
bled a irivs^y and theonnning device ^by which sb^haa 
lepaid some ;6sin<»ed wrongs and caUs. it < spirit-*^ it not 
8Qi that qoWr as:by.them of old. time ^.the» letter of the law- 
is observed while' the/ spirit is. forgotten, and sin is esti- 
mated by the law /of man* and> not4>{Godl 
r It is'this false (estimate and defective principle oar 
Saviour depvecates. .He doesrnot Biea» that the sudden 
emotianfifiibo which the «faastened Jbosom-may be sur- 
pHsed,4]iie;'flushr of anger 'lon.'the cheek, cpnxsued by one 
of shame for^ Us precursor^ the impassioned tamperameat 
or6eQStitntiottalii!ritahiUiy'.of/a4miiidi4bi^t mourns .as a 
|auU> >and./i:asitts,assan e^, #«E]iatdt.is Amible\ta wibdue 
rf?<be'doas not mean, itbat these h««etallUlie*guOt of an 
pdkiw^ ddibmrntefsin. . ]Be warns .UB^a<?we«ye Inidan- 
ger<;af .tbe^iadl^ent $ hut: wherethieisegiftters the^aatitenee 
agaiopt tts^.ihe ^bids usiga haek: again, ^and- try^lo make 
reparation far die. wroog. .He?whose^an§ar hastgoae to 
Ihe^ e&taat of maiDdei^^isannot,>8o^-«he faa^'-pat Us adver« 



hnf-whacb kecawno' taore' seek Urn to be vmon^Ml. 
Well may we skrink with borvw at a wroBg' so irreparai' 
ble. Bat the burst of ang^riiiay*be repvessed, (ie hasty 
word may be recalied^ the rankling enmity may be dis^ 
missed from thb bosom it pollutesw The necessity tfant 
it should be so, makes the concladinp portion ^t<mt text 
**-4i necessary too little axskiiowtedged-, &t at teasi n^ 
enongh ocmsidered of. * 

** If tko« bring thy gift to the altar, and tbere^ remem- 
faet tfcat tby brother hath onght against tbee.^' It was 
the xastom under the Jewish dispensation to bring' rieh 
presents to the temple as offerings to Ood. The only 
itfering^ that he now accepts of us, is a httmble and dM- 
iHte spirit ; tUs it is reqnired tbat We bring; wbedeTer 
we present oursehres at Us holy altar. Alas t liow sel- 
-dom have we it to bring*; how rashly, how daringly we 
'Often present oorselves wtthoat it I But if we Mng H, 
if we think we have it, if we are come at any rate to offlsr 
'prayers and confessions that imply it, the command is 
-Tibry positive, that before we presume to preiient'thiem» 
we examine and consider of our mind's estate with regard 
to our fellow-creatures ; and "if any niiin have ought 
againat'us^*'***tbe command is very wide— ^ar more* than 
the outlawed rioter in mischief, are sent back again. 

Thither to His altars ran the Pharisees* Wi(h thehr 
gold and their spices, while malice, injustice,' and oppres- 
libn were in their hearts; yet they heM themselves 
righteous and most worthy to present them. Thtther 
crowds the world, prepared, as they call it, with some 
few previous prayers, a little serious reading, and, per- 
haips, though we believe ttiis is deemed a work of Buperer6- 
gation now, a few days' abstinence frompractlces they mete 
to resume as soon as theceremony is over. But whathoMb 
their heart the while ? If all with whom we had dealing 
upon earth, all who as friends or foes have crossed i>nr 
sttbliinary course, might come to ineet us there, is these 
sno one that iaight have ought i^nst ns ? Wotold no one 
say, *' Your selfish rapacity hai witUfeld from me soniit- 
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finng that was my dae — ^yoor deceitfaloess has misted 
me to my hart — yoar hard ankiodoess has planted sor* 
row in my bosom — ^your ingpratitade has stuug me — yoor 
falsehood has betrayed me — your envy has maligned me 
.^-yoar bitter words have attainted my fair name— you 
have cast a shade upon my fortunes-^you have trespassed 
upon my peace — ^you have sought your advantage at my 
cost — ^you have gratified your passions to my injury ? " 

Man is not there to accuse us. As we present ourselves 
in the garb of professed humility and contrition before 
the altar, we may meet no eye, that, were it not more 
chastened than our own, might look reproaches on us ; 
but there is an accuser there, even He, the master of 
the feast, who looks upon our garment as we approa^pb, 
to see if we be well-dressed guests. Aye, and he reads 
farther far than of all that we have said. He reads the 
injuries that the injured never knew, wrongs that no maa 
complains of; but wrongs and injuries not the less they 
,are in the sight of him, to whom the permitted thought 
is as the perpetrated deed, the anger laid up and che- 
rished as the committed murder. Does he not see in 
the hearts of many of us some bad memory laid by of 
our past intercourse with our brethren, some unkindly 
purpose towards them for the future? It is well if even 
•into the walls of his own house the unfriendly thoughts 
have not pursued us ; but if, for very shame, we have de- 
posited them at the door, does he not see that we pick 
them up again as soon as we have repassed the portal ? 

,Alas! there needs not an ear divine to make proof of 

.this full often. We have but to listen to the converse of 

.those who go up, and those who are returning from the 

, bouse of prayer, and mark them through the remainder 

of the vfry day on which they have deposited their of- 

.fering on the altar, to be taught that there is need indeed 

that the righteousness of the disciples of Christ exceed 

the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees — that the 

^morality of the gospel should be deeper in the heart than 

that of the world at large^ 
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*' Go iby way/' says the voice of 4)|feiided iBfl)jeBt]F«»» 
*' not rashly relinquishing thy f)ar|>ose» aod withdmwjmf 
tky intended sacrifioe — that were mad indeed^ for Ibis 
feast upon Ms altar now is hat the aemblaiioe aadth^ 
promise of the royal banquets of that kin|F^k>m «ibieb 
you claim to enter — rif you are not prepared for ^«, 
you cannot be prepared for those, and the tipne 4»ay b9 
at hand ; but leave there thy offering, in proof of thy JiO- 
tei>tion to retoirn — hold fast thy purpose, and as ^early 
as it may be, in dependence on divine aid, foilfil .the i;e- 
qoisitien. If you have done actual wrong, repair it ; er» 
if you cannot, seek pardon for it; if you haveliad open 
qoarrel, let there be peace again ; but, if the injured be 
beyond your reach, or if the unhallowed passion beqp^- 
fined to the secret emotions of the bosom, repent you of 
what is past, dismiss the ungentle feeling from your 
heart, put aside every purpose of unkinduess, ^every 
selfish project to another's wrong — agree with thine r.ad«- 
versary while he is in the way, in spirit if it cannot be in 
word, lest he deliver thee to the judge, and that judge;, 
the same that haa already warned thee of thy dang^, 
pronounce on thee such sentence as shalLrank (hee with 
the murderer whom all men execrate." 
. "Then come and offer thy gift,"*— How tender, hpir 
forbearing! what infinite mercy is in the wording 0f 
every sentence that fell from those hallowed (ips;! .rlBs 
judgment seems for a moment almost severe, >)^. piiie 
requirements drive our corrupted bosoms 4o despair — 
but no, that is not what he means. He will ;wait for nfl 
— he will go without his offering .till we are* ready— ftfae 
door shall not be shut, and the seat prepared for us shall 
not be filled. Sorely our hearts should be harder than 
the«nether milestone, if we cap^remaio^uBmoVied by laifa 
like this, that we should be indiffeiront how k>Bg he Imi 
to wait, that we :should make him4o serv« ^th our m$^ 
and ^eary him v^ith our transgressions! What! and 
shall we find no iuCinenoe fromihisrexanple? .Shall the 

o 3 
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recipients of so mach mercy feel none ? Shall he fore* 
go his anger, and we hold fast by t)urs ? 

We shull be reminded, perhaps, that there is a clause 
in the text which we have not noticed — the anger so 
strongly condemned is "anger without a cause/^ seem- 
i&g to imply, that where there is a cause we are excused ; 
and we all can persuade ourselves we have reason on 
olir side. But, be it observed, that it must be a sufficient 
cause, a cause adequate in degree and fitted in kind to 
produce the anger, otherwise it is not a cause : and, if 
we weigh the matter rightly, and upon scriptural prin- 
ciples, we shall very, very rarely, find one. There is first 
our relative condition to be considered — we are debtors 
in the same prison, criminals bound to the same oar, 
sinners ever liable to commit the very sin that excites 
bur anger in another. Then the law of retaliation is 
positively abrogated by the Deity, with respect to us, 
as we shall fully perceive in the sequel of our Lord^s 
discourse. And besides all this, the pride with which our 
hearts are swollen, the thick film of selfishness that clouds 
our judgment, renders us incapable of judging in our own 
cause — it is absolutely certain that we shall exaggerate 
the wrong, if we do not altogether misconceive it. It is 
true, there are injuries fhat must be punished, and vice 
that must be reproved, and insolence that must be re- 
pressed, and encroachments that must be resisted, other- 
wise society could not subsist — but this may be done, and 
far better done in the calmness of a Christian spirit, than 
in the ferment of angry tempers. We may reprove ano- 
ther without anger, we may punish another, if rightfully 
invested with power to do so, without resentment— this 
is what is meant by a cause, a right, a reason — but it 
mii^t b6 some better cause than our own wounded feel- 
ing, some better reason than our ofiended self-love — it 
must be a necessity, and not a gratification. 

The case is a very plain one — the disciple of 'Jesus 
will be angrjr, his brother will often have something 



against htm,; bCit when he feels iU be knows by what 
name to call it^ he knows whom it offends, and wiiat is 
the danger it incurs, and he makes haste to suppress 
and to subdue it. The Scribe and the Pharisee, and 
many we fear besides them, take it to be no sin at all, call 
it by other names, and go on their way rejoicing in its 
indulgence. X 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXI. 

(Continued from page 91*)' 

. The hired carriage had driven off, the large hall door 
had been closed by the house-maid, for the footman of 
course was gone — the same inelegant substitute brought 
up two solitary -loo king tea-cups, in company with the un- 
dress tea-pot, and a kettle of water, that in the universal 
hubbub had neglected to boil itself, and, in silent thought- 
fulness. Miss Emma and myself sat down to what is 
commonly called an uncomfortable tea. What she was 
thinking of I cannot determine — my thoughts had gone 
to Mrs. Askall's by a nearer road, and saw the carriage 
make stoppage at the door, after much contention of 
wheels, horses, and coachmen, whose sense of pro^ 
prietorship made them dispute precedence with the 
hack. I saw the ladies ascend the stairs into the large, 
uncarpeted room, whose present coldness was only made 
tolerable by anticipation of future warmth. 1 saw-^ 
what they who are familiar with it need not to be told ; 
and they who are not, will not perceive the merit of my 
description. 

Meantime the tea hour had passed, and we prepared 
to amuse ourselves: I took my drawing,' and Emma 
proposed to read to me. The book proved interesting, 
and. gave rise to much animated conversation, in which 
the carriages, and their contents, and the ball-room into 
which they had been emptied, were alike forgotten. 
Emma. grew gay and playful, the hours passed quickly^ 
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and when sfae took leave of me Yor ihe Ifei^t, «1ieh» irlf 
ttpon her isouDtenaBce a iwA of sach ^ereiie MjiiyBiettt; 
as becjpake a spirit satisfied and a mind at peMI. 

I had a task to perform, and therefore sat o«il tfafe ti^ 
gering hours of night, till, far upon the advance of mot^ 
iag» the revellers retnmed. The first qneistion of ^onr^ 
was respecting the pleasantness of the fSte; to Whic4 
exclamations of delight were the quick response : more 
there was not need to ask ; ^11 were in too much hurry 
to give the answers to pay any regard to the questions. 
As they all talked at once, it would be impossible to re- 
peat the conversation ; but on most points of discussion 
I perceived considerable difference of opinion. . Aiaria, 
who had by far the most attractive person, tfaougbt the 
gentlemen extremely polite and attentive — Fanny de^ 
no u need them all as bears and boobies. Fanny won^ 
dered the Miss Dashoffs should be so much admired^ 
when they were decidedly plain — Maria was satisfied 
that they were not admired, but courted only because 
they were rich. Maria thought it quite iinpertinent Jn 
the Miss Somebodies to be more plainly dressed -Ibm 
others, when they were known to be rich— iFs^dy tfaotigbt 
it equally impertinent in the Miss Nobodies to be better 
dressed than others, when they were known to be poor* 
Fanny complained of the rudeness of some one in s^ 
tempting to stand above her in the dance — ^Maria com- 
plained that some one else had complained of her mde- 
ness in attempting to stand above them, and both were 
resolved to retaliate another time^ Fanny was vexed, 
because she did not dance with the. persons she wished to 
dance with — and Maria was vexed, because, when >sb6 
had danced with the persoas she wished to dance with, 
they thought .proper to dance* with. somlebody ^se 4hat 
she desired they should not dance with. 

Oo the whole, as far as, listening, I could learn, every 
body bad done something they had bettennot have done, 
or worn something they . would have * beta ' better witb^ 
ovit, 6t said somethiiig not quite within tfaerpabof good* 
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.breeding and good sense. Bat these were specks opqa 
the evening's brightness — the gratifications were exquir 
site^ and the pleasures oat of number. Fanny was never 
so happy in her life, as when Mr. C. left Miss Dashoff 
to sit with her ; though but to teaze Miss D. she would ra- 
ther have been rid of him. Maria was enchanted to hear 
Lady Yt. say the Miss S.'s were the best dressed girls 
in the room, and wonder who they employed. Both 
ladies were delighted they had chosen to wear pink, 
when they saw the vulgar Miss Thompsons were in 
blue. In short, time would fail to tell out the list of 
pleasures, and, vowing they never were so happy or so 
tired in their lives, to which last assertion their pallid 
cheeks and rayless eyes suflSciently subscribed, the young 
ladies' retired to their room. I listened, for now the 
deeper secrets of the fSte were to be disclosed ^t was 
here that, restraint thrown off, the compliments were 
all repeated, the excited passions all exposed, the 
jealoasies and mortifications confessed, the triumphs 
acted over again, and the satire repeated with redoubled 
zest : but far be it from me to betray the truths dis- 
closed, and the secrets laid open, in the careless confi* 
dence of private converse and fraternal confidence. If 
any one of my readers has been a partner in any con- 
versation carried on under similar circumstances, sh^ 
has but to recallit, to be perfectly in the secret of this. 

The breakfast stood long in patient order on the table 
the ensuing morning. The sun was mid-wa]p in his short 
wintry course before the slumberers awakened, or I 
should Vather say arose — for wake they surely did not. 
These young people had not yet been long enough prac« 
tised in the hard service of dissipation, to feel no morn^ 
iDg consequence of the night's exertion ; and they came 
forth at lef^gth with looks as well as words of weariness, 
langour, and exhaustion; experiencing, though they 
probably neither understood the feeling, nor made the 
reflection, that, as there are more ways than one of being 
intoxicated, so there are others besides the wine-drinker» 



who' are doomed to exper^ce all the ifbisery of getfiiig 
sober. Daring' the remainder df the momiiig^, of which 
the renteinder was not mueh, they dozed i!ipon the chair, 
or loddg^d ikpofh the sofia, the discussion of the night 
b&ing odbasionally renewed ; hxtt neither the pleastires, 
not* the pai6#y nor the flattery, nor the neglects, were so 
ftflty appteciat^d' B§ they had been— distance and the 
MnfB of llM^itade' had' sottiethiog lessened the disthicf- 
ness of thes^ rec^dii^g objects. A.fter dinner Fanny 
gavel' faerSdf np^ freely to the weariness she felt-^Marfa 
kept up an itieSectaal struggle to read a book that 
iS^eMed e^^atly detennined not to be read, if I might 
jtit^fe ftdiu the propensity it showed to ctose itself in her 
hUnd^. Whether thinking, dreaming, or reading, how- 
et^r^ the ihind^s occupation was one and the same \ as 
li^a^ ictettffy pi^oved by the occasional remarks that came 
forth of the lips of each, evhicing that the intermediate 
Vl^rrationr 6f the mind had extended no farther tfaaa 
tt6^ coaches to coinplelioiis, fibta bracelet}^ to quadriHe 
tUiies. 

In the evenings Lafdy S. requested some contersatioii 
With her daughters respecting their jntentious for the mof- 
row ; obseriring, that as, in conformity with her inteAfion 
declared on the pi^ecediog Sabbath, she had neither spokeh 
to them on the subject nor interfered with theii^ wishes 
during the week, so it now became necessary to renew 
the question ; (he second invitation yet remaining to be 
Qlttended to, and the hour being near at hand: she de- 
Aired to know which of her daughters intended to accom- 
pany her to the altar on (he following morning. 

The young people had too much right feeling to make 
any attempt to avert the subject, or show unwillingness 
towards it : but there was a something in their looks and 
manner that plainly said the subject was ill-timed — that 
wotild fain have asked, if it might be, a more convement 
season. But (his could not be — Lady S. was patiendy 
Iboking towards Fanny, as the eldest, for reply. iPaildy 
iltbbed her eyes, and stretched her limbs, and seeded t6 



lie.lo^kkiilg tikotU for the s^iaaw that were .not ioiBM^ 
diatelj.fortfcfiomliif .: at Jength abe said-^ 

"J luiTe.ne/irer had bttt.ooe iiiteiitton» Maimna; iti^ 
that I deebured at fic9t, ^and I have seen little eaaie to< 
clttive it. I knew that whatever .Okcanpiefl ;ii]jjr miBd 
stroDgly, eDgroBses it fully. I knew very well, .that.be- 
aides -keiug 90 much roccupied with the actual employ- 
iq€iiKtBx>f tJiie >week;»rmyj^>irits wou)d.be too much-elated 
for any tbiog :like serious i^fleotion-*-ia short, that the. 
tdifig wiHild be too much in. my ^ head to admit of graver 
matters ; and I knew equally well, that when the.ball mai^ 
over, I should be tired and asleep as I am nojv; and 
tfai^tthe^s^meimi^eswoQld remain on my imagination^^ 
thoiigfa |:9oeding now, as they were before advancing. 
And, if I thought, this at first, 1 am now but the more' 
eqsvinced of it — ^Ihave not had a thought of any thing' 
but plfi^aaure the whole week ; .except to feel impatient 
at Maria's interr.^tioii.of our ocQupatipas with subjects, 
tbit„sat another time, I should have liked as well as her«> 
self. And DOW that all is aver, there needs 410 .exainina*> 
tk)a.,to teach me that I. ram not prepared for receiving 
the sacrament. .I.have not felt a,feeling» nor thought a 
thought, UK spoken a word to-day, but those of vanity^ 
rivalship, wd folly. I am not so insenaible of the sacred-< 
aass of heavenly things, to intrude myself on a rite sa 
'>^l7>-in.:ftipQh a dfoss as this: and besides that I do not 
feelready,.! have no inclination to it-*itisnotin accord 
Yith.my,>present feeliog-^I am not in the humour-^I 
never cao^resume to offer to God heartless end iw-. 
willing service. But you know. Mamma, I never meant 
tO;go to the , Sacrament to-morroif. .1 shall waitano- 
^ei:.cj>pojrt unity." 

"'Da. you know that yoa shall have ope, Fanny T' 

" Yes-^thatis-*7-no, Mamma, I do not exactly know it.> 
3ttt Iipay.iairly:.presumeso-^[.havQ.Do reason to think 
ctlie)rwise^--m'^l'probability---^Iram you^g and welU'' 

"I will, not make txite remarks upon the. uncertainty: 
9f^Iif!9;^d< the j^j^tiveness of > health, Fanufy;- weiall 
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know it, and we none of as believe it ; and when any'' 
one dies before tbey expect — and who, with some few 
ezceptionB, does not die before they expect^— there is 
as mach surprise as if it had never happened before. 
Bnt, my chiid, allowing it probable, would you sfake 
your eternal welfare on a probability ?" 

" Nay, but, Mamma, you have always taught me that 
my salvation does not, cannot depend upon an outward 
ceremony ; my taking the sacrament can no more make 
me fit to die, than my not taking it can exclude me from 
the realms of bliss." 

" That is true, my love — and yon are neither the more 
nor the less prepared to die, for having partaken of the 
Lord's Supper. It is not, as some suppose, the make- 
weight of our insufficient merit, nor the sponge that 
wipes out the record of our sins. But what then is it?'' 

** If not the preparation for the feasts of heaven, it 
is the emblem, the earnest, the beginning of them ; yon 
come to the one to profess yourself an aspimnt to the 
other; the same claim that is pleaded here, must be 
pleaded there; the same emblem of the marriage garment 
has been used for both, and the thing which it pictures is 
in both the same. If you are not fitted for the one, yon 
are not fitted for the other — if you have put it out of 
your power conscientiously to present yourself at the 
jLord's table upon earth, could you expect admittance to 
his presence above — if this his invitation be refused, how 
could you receive the messenger that should bid yon to 
his marriage feast in heaven ? — I pray thee have me ex- 
cused, I have been engaged in other matters : — the plea 
has served you now ; you are excused : you were free 
to choose whether you would accept his gpracious bidding, 
you have chosen, and it seems that all is well. You have 
deliberately unfitted yourself for serious thought, and by 
your own confession made yourself at once incapable 
and indisposed to the commemoration of his love, and the 
participation of his blessings : and in this state of con- 
scious unfitness you mean to go to rest to-night, and yoa' 



wM fie-tfdwfi^tD sfeep ia peacei and confidbtioe, itt^ if no- 
thii^irere'ttie matter. But, my child, thete isafeastitt 
beftyen prepared for them tbat love him — ^What if the 
messenger be sped to-night to say that dll is ready, and 
your Ikmr of admission or rejection is at hand — ^that the 
demsrre ^moment is arrived for you, which must deter- 
mineytmr doom through all'eternity. " I have bedn en- 
gaged in other matters" — will the plea serve you theii ? 
Tes, then as now you will be excused, indeed— but the 
door will be closed and made fast for ever, and' she iKrho 
was not ready nnist remain witboUt. Is it not so, 
Fanny T 

''Undbttbtedly, Hamma, it is: and T should hold my- 
self unfit indeed to die to-night: I can scarcely suppose 
tt^elf prepared to appear before the throne of God in 
heaven, when I cannot venture even to present myself 
at his table upon earth." 

'*Then did I' say amiss, Fanny, when I said, yotiwere 
willing to stake your eternal welfare on a probability—- 
a* probability, as far as you can see, or know, or calcu- 
late. With God there are no probabilities, because 
there are no uncertainties — but in human language, atrd 
ineartfaly seeming, you say it is not probable you shall 
die to-night: and with this you can full well content 
jourself — and on this you can go happily to rest — and 
with this you Will wake cheerfully to-morrow ; and tko 
aett day and the next you will remain the same perhaps 
-"'-deferring', postponing, putting aside the invitations, 
the commands of Him to whom you have professed to 
devote yourselves, for the sake of those things you pro- 
mised in your baptism to renounce. Whether you go 
to the sacrament to-morrow or not, is indeed of no con* 
sequence to your salvation. It is not because you do 
not receive it, that ^ou are unprepared to die — it is be- 
cause you are unprepared to receive it, unfit to re()eive 
it, indisposed to receive it. Consider seriously how 
long it is wise to remain so, in a state of being ^here 
the youngest and the strongest is as the brief herbage 

yoi4 IV. * p 
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of the field, that grows up to-day, and to-morrow it cut 
down and withered. And what does Maria intend ?** • 
Maria hesitated — her tone of confidence was some- 
thing lowered, and her wisdom seemed not qaite so 
eager to express itself as at some time it had beea : yet 
still she held her purpose, and said she saw no reasoii 
for declining to accompany Lady S. to the sacrament on 
the morrow, if she herself saw none.*' 

** What I see, is a small matter, dear Maria — >but do 
you feel none V* 

Maria again hesitated and stammered, but still said, 
"No." 

Lady S. seemed surprised, and, for a moment, embar- 
rassed, as if not knowing how to reply to an answer she 
bad not expected — ^she then said, '* Have you examined 
your own heart, Maria, after the manner enjoined you, 
to see if there be reason or not?*' 

" I cannot pretend," answered Maria, ** that I have 
made any especial examination, or any particular prepa- 
ration for this holy ceremony — I meant it, but I have 
not bad time; I was not aware that I should be too 
much elated yesterday, and too much exhausted to-day 
to apply my mind to any thing: but, after all, there is 
something very pbarisaical in the idea of preparing our- 
selves, as if the formality of a week's preparation, as it 
is called, a few prayers and a little reading could be of 
any value in the sight of God, or by any means recom- 
mend us to his favour. We ought always to be pre- 
pared ; and therefore I conclude I am so, without •** 

"You have come to the conclusion by a pbort road, 
Maria; but our church, which but epboes the language of 
Scripture, has ventured to make a doubt of this, and 
sends neither invitation, nor permbsion, nor a welcome 
to any one, who, without examination, takes this for 
granted. But since you are so confident of your own 
estate, I must suppose you have some grounds for being 
so. To use the language of our catechism, not because 
I would rest on the authority of man but because I know 
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time better or more simply scriptaral, I would ask you 
first whether you do truly repent you of your forniec 
sinsr 

" Of course I do.'' 

" But have you enquired of yourself what they are V* 
' " Not particularly. I know I must have sinned fre* 
quently, and of course am sorry to have done so." 
- '.'To be sorry is to feel pain — to repent is to be 
grieved, ashamed, distressed. Can you have. felt this 
\nlhout knowing for what? And another part of re* 
peatance is, that you determine to lead a new life» 
Have you made any such determination V\ 

** I do not know, Mamma, in what T am to amend." 
. ''And how can you know, my child, if you have not 
enquired:? And if you can perceiVe nothing in which 
you can amend, how can you repent you of any thing? It 
is sufficiently plain that these are but empty words to you. 
Yet these things you will profess when you approach the 
tdble. The next requisition is, that you have a lively 
jhith in Grod's mercy through Christ, with a thankful ;re- 
nembrance of his death. A lively faith, to take nothing 
bat theoommon meaning of the word, must be an active, 
p^iivated, conscious thing, something that gives signs of 
life. It cannot be a vague belief laid up in the bosom so 
closely, that even to yourself it makes no difference of 
sensatiou' whether it be there or not. A thankful. re* 
Bsembrance of. Christ's death cannot, in common sense, 
be a total forgetfulness of it. Now, my dear girl, cast 
back your thoughts upon the transactions of the last 
week up to this very hour, and say, have you believed, 
have you remembered, have you been grateful?" 

. '' Hismma, T am sure I believe these things to be true, 
for it never came into my mind to doubt , them. I hope 
I am grateful, as I surely must be, for so great mercies ; 
9nd.as to remembering, my mind, as I confessed before, 
has been too full of other matters to think .much upon 
the subject this week ; but I suppose " 

'' My dear Maria, you speak as if you did not know 
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Ihe'iiiesninf ^ words* Yoa suppose yon hate a gmte^ 
fA venembraBoe of tliiiigs of which yoa never tfaiok**- 
yon are sure you believe what it never came into youf 
head to doubt, and, of course, not to examine. And 
these things you so eertainly believe^ and aresaoer^nly 
gtatefiil foTy are nothing lesa than the eternal interests 
of jour immortal spirit, the mercy that has pardooed^ 
the sacrifice tiiat has redeemed, the love that has suf« 
fiiced; £br you ;:and' other matters can so» engross year 
laiodas to exckide the thouglit of tiiem entirely. Atnd 
nhai matters? The' vainesit and emptiest pursniia of a 
vain and empty world -^tbe merest trifles of a life* whose 
most' important concerns are themselves but trifles in 
^ompansoo with these things^ so easily displaced^ This, 
Ifaria, is ointher to believe, nor remember, nor begmte- 
fal. Jt is to- forget at once the mercies, of God^ and 
j^sor o^n need' of them ; to put him most ungratefully 
OOt of mind, and virtually to disbelieve the oonsequencea 
of doing so; Aod-then the remaining dause^ * And be 
in charity with all men.' I explained) to ;ou lasfSundq^ 
tHMit> this means« Is there no anger in » your heart fbr 
tftkets* wrong*— no pride seeking to gratify itself at 
otiier^ expense' — nor envy of one who has the^advantage^ 
JMW contempt for one whom you surpa8s*-*no rivalshipi 
oontontioii, or ill-nature ? Ara love and charity the feel-f 
ittgs of your heart towards all ; and are they the feeliaga 
you have endeavouredi to deserve of all V Have yon 
been as-aarefui to avoid' eveiy tbing> that, might excite 
noholt^ passions in the bosom of other» towards you> as 
ill) your own towards them? liavte yon tried to excite 
envy, jealousy, and pride, or to prevent it ? Excited) 
wasit pain or pleasure to you to see others so suffer and 
so^slb? Bxaraine your feelings^ for the last few dtiys, 
M^^ yoar words only dtiring the last twenty-four bourse 
by* the beautiAiI' desoription of charity in the 13th of 
CDmtbians, and say' if if be so, that you are in love and 
pharity with all* men/* 
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" By such an inteppretation I certainly am not; but I 
wisb no harm to any one/' t 

** It is God's interpretation, not mine; and it.appeari 
that of all yo« take for granted, nothing is the fact." 

*' You advise me, then, not to go to the sacrament 
to-norrow ?" 

"That I would still leave to yourself. I would not 
leave you superstitiously to suppose, that by going in this 
state to the sacrament, you place yourself in worse oon* 
dition than yen are in if you stay away/ For, whether 
when bidden you refuse to come, or, whether coming 
you refuse to wear the dress appointed for the guests, 
the act of disobedience is pretty much the same. But, as 
the case appears with you at this time, I would rather 
see you, self-convicted and ashamed, retiring from the 
table as an unmeet guest, than, in bold self-confidence, 
coming forward to offer to Grod the little remnant of 
your heart that the world has not engrossed, the refuse 
of time and spirits you have been able to snatch from the 
exhaustion of pleasure, professing things you do not 
mean, and asking blessings you cannot in conscience 
expect to receive. He, to whom it was said, * Friend, 
how camest thou in hither/ had no better portion in the 
feast, than they who sent excuses. T need scarcely ask 
my Emma's determination." 

"Indeed, Mamma," answered Emma, "you bave 
.much need to ask, or rather to tell me ; for I am much 
in doubt. I have given a large portion of time: this 
week to the examination of my own heart, and I find 
little in it that encourages me to go. I have been lis- 
tening attentively to all you have said to my sisters, and 
have heard much that condemns me, too, to absence from 
this holy ceremony. With all my. endeavours to keep 
in mind my Saviour's mercies, I am perpetually forgetting 
them : with all the warmth of gratitude, I, at some times, 
fancy that I feel, I amoftener disobedient, cold, neglect- 
ful ; and though I should say I believe in Christ, when 
it appears how little consistent with that belief my 
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tfolioiis aro, kt^midoes me doubtfiil if I Am so) ornioll. ' If 
sorrow for sin be repentance, I iiaRe nepeated; boA H, at 
yoBbwj, amcttdmaoii b0>a part^ I am not snce ; lor* per- 
hapi^ 1 sbiiHi noli ^aniNid;; aadt with respect to. tbe> state of 
as^^paasioii9« as it regards mgr f^llow-cittatiires^ all- i faav^ 
learned by the close examinationof every word and fitelt 
ktg is^. that ny beai!l is^fall o£ sal&ha^fr and iasaftordi- 
BatioB « I anL our taialgr; 9^1 little wortby to* iatvoife mjnelf 
aB'Hiy^sietevBi" 

'* My daai Enimavit wa& not to tiie worthy thai iavi^ 
tadom waa senty but> U^ the sinceiie and eontnle. Yoa 
a$9t f%ht2 whan you sayj yoir are: no, mora wastkyf thaa 
ywiP flistconfr to appear ; bat thare is> this differenoe. When 
tWD things^ were held ovd to youv yoa gave the prefenemse 
to. the' invitation. o£ yjoac Lord; when, you) saw what oc^ 
ci»patioai» wares likely to.iuterfere withiyonn devotion^ yoa 
]^0 them askie ; wkoniyoa perceived of what anhallowed 
pasttiana^yoor' mkid waa 9aacepiibla» yoo aMoideid' the ac- 
eastens of'aaaking' ihem ; so far^ you proved aa honest 
dk^ire- tO' parteke worthily of the beaefits of thisholy oamr 
moaidni The r^nlt of dl yout examination; and all 
jKMf preparation is, that you find yourself absolately on- 
vKortby as to the pastv and absolutely helpless as to the 
fMope. Sucb the result should be, and such it. must he. 
But has this discovery made yoa feel leas diifioasd or 
latadesiroos.to go the sacrament F 

'f On>tha contraiy, Mamma» itmaka memore.sa; fofi 
tjba deeper, grows Uie oonsciousciess>of myx)wnill«'de8erls, 
the moi9 precious becomes every: emUata of tfedeaflring 
meroy , tfaeaiore weleome every record atidiuemembraoce 
of hia lave. If I before tliooght k was deear able far:»e 
ta> benpartakenaf the body; and blood of Christ,, and of 
tha.b6aiefit8 recafcvedvby them, Jt now know it to be ne- 
eaaiaf|i<; for. I1 cannoi do wilbaat iti lU-dressea, un- 
elodied^ oaf^tpd.asl am, I shouldilik* ta go and by if 
tbenmst^'of the feast will adtnit[.ma»,aadbal|k meta 
pivvid^ myeelf a fcetter garaiaat;. Ite I bteliav» thai aaaa 
l^it Ha eaa weave k.'' 
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*',Tbe9» my dearest Emma, though I do not l)eU yoii 
jtMk wme b^ter thaiK joav sisters, or that yoar condaet 
Uiii woeb is avfficient to« pro^e the reality of your faithi 
ev th« sioeerilgp of your profiessbiis, for that is known only 
ia» Him who reads ther heart, I do not hesitate to advne 
ysii !!» do as yon desioe,. in> humble oonfidence, that H^ 
win has invited yo« ta his feast, will graciously reeeiv* 
y«n, and< enaUb. yon. to be what he requires. ** 

The. Sabbath morning dawned with more than ufluqt 
hrightnessbi The three sisters, went together to their 
parish dmreh; fancy might say ^the step of one was 
fi|^ter than the rest.: certain it is* that, one only accepted 
Ihe layitalionv My limits forbid me. to psaloRg the tafck r 
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{Continued from page 90.J 

Class 20. — Syngbnbsia*— Flowers Compound. 

, Turn ^iffieitltiea presented by the. Syngenesia Class 
are so. gemraily complained of by the inexperienced 
stodbnt of. Botany, that we. shall endeavour, as far as 
possible, taremovefthemf by more particular explaAa- 
tion.ofi the. ofaaracteis of tfaesoi flowers. Whatever be 
the difficulties in dlstingtushingitbe Crenera and Speeies, 
diere is oertaioQr none in distioguishing' the Class, dis- 
tinct as it is in natural character from every* other . This 
nomeat we gather a Syngenesia we knowr it to be one, 
fayt the fbllewing? decided and* always perceptible efaa- 
•vactera^ 

The Flower is composed of many smaller flowers, 
fteirtaed Fiorets, jsittin|^ upon, one oommon. Bjecept^ble, 
aod.ssrroMiidad by a oonuDon Galix. Thns,.if we. take 
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to pieces the head of a Daisy, we shall find it is not, as 
it seemed, one flower, but an almost counttess number 
of flowers, which come ofi^ separately,^ and leave the 
space on which they stood, and which is called the Re- 
ceptacle, surrounded by a Calix, which has encircled al) 
the flowers together, and not each one in particokr as 
in the other Classes. Let us keep in mind,' that in bo- 
tanical description of these plants, the whole group to- 
gether, forming what we should call one Daisy, is 
termed the Flower, while each separate blossom of 
which it is composed, is called a Floret. Another essen- 
tial character of this Class is, that the Anthers are 
united together in the form of a cylinder, so that^ to the 
inexperienced eye, they would scarcely be supposed to 
be the Stamina: when matured, a single seed is found at 
the base of each Floret. The difiiculty therefore is not 
in distinguishing the Class. 

The Orders are distinguished by the Florets, of which 
tome contain Pistils only, and are therefore Female — 
others contain both Stamens and Pistils, and are termed 
Hermaphrodite, and others containing neither are called 
Neutral Flowers. This must be distinctly remembered, 
as on it depends the division of the Orders. 

The first Order, called Polygamia j^qualis, contains 
the flowers of which the Florets are Hermaphrodite, 
^ach one furnished with a cylinder of Stamens,' and a 
Pistil in the centre, as in the Thistle. The second' Or- 
•der, Polygamia Superflua, has one or more rows of 
Female Florets, furnished with a Pistil only, round the 
edge of the flower, while those in the centre are Her- 
maphrodite, containing both Pistil and Stamens : this is 
the case with the Daisy. 

. The third Order, Polygamia Frustranea, has the Flo- 
rets that edge the circumference of the Flower neutral, 
bearing neither Stamens nor Pistils, while those in the 
.centre have both. 

. There is a fourth Order, :Polygamia Necessaria, which 
is said to have Necessary Female Florets, because^ the 



HenlikpiiBodMe FioveU in fhe ceotre bearing no seedy 
tbe^eed. depends upon the Female Florets in the dr^ 
tanferenoe : but tbta.presents no difficulty in the aititdj 
of ifiiglish Botany, because there is but. one natiire 
fiower of the sort, which is the common Marigold. With 
itlentibn to these particulars, th'epe need not be any 
diffioolty in disdngoishing the Ordlsrs of tSus* Ciiass^ 

lathe Geneca tfaei^ are »any. ttangft to be attended 
to. First the shape ofi thei Florets — they may be all !»• 
Mar, a. sort of cup^ that is, like those in the cantre 6f 
the Daisy — or they may be all radiate, stivp-shaped, of 
flat, like those roond the edge of the Daisys — or^ as in 
die Deisy itself, one flower may be composed of beih« 
Then the Receptacloj of which we have heard little in 
oAer Classes, is here to be particularly attended to. 
AAer we have taken off the Florets, we shall find the 
Beceptacle, OF space on which they stood^ sometimes 
flatj sometimes rising into a cone or pyramid, sometimes 
into, a globe, and sometimes sinking into a holloiT ot 
ceaoave form* Besides this difference, we shall some* 
times, find it covered with fine» soft hairs, growing up 
among the Florets — in other cases> with stiff, chaffy sub* 
sMtnoea^ not unlike to broken straps; in these ooies ive 
lay the Receptacle is either hairy or chaffy; and if il^ 
bears eeither of these, we say ii is nak«d. We most 
mind also to distinguish between the hairs that stand oti 
the'Bbceptacle, aiid> those attached' to die seed^ These 
divlinotions must^ be particularly attended to. Anothet 
mside of distinction is by the Calix or. Common* Cup diat 
encompasses the FloretSi 1( formed of a single row ct 
leajves or scales> it i» Simple— '^hen- the scafes are nu^ 
merous^, and lie' one over the otfaer> like th^ tiles of a 
bouse, it* is Tiii&d — when a single row of equally long 
ttesies sorronnds- the fibwer, and another row of small 
ones are at the base of these, it is Leafy. 

With attention to these peculiarities of the Class, we 
bdioTe the learner may proceed with as little difficulty 
as in the pr^vioQs Classes* ThQ flowers it coptains ar^ 
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very nomerous, and many of them of curioDs and beati* 
tifal construction: niost of the plants have some degree 
of bitterness^ but without any poisonous, qualities. The 
first Order, Polygamia .£qualis. Florets all Herma-* 
phrodite, contains 

Tragopogon, Goat's-beard. The Receptacle in this 
Genus is naked, and the Gaiix simple, and as long as 
the rays of the blossom — one Species has yellow, the 
other purple flowers — it is. a tall plant, with narrow, 
straight, stiff leaves, quite unnotcbed. The down of 
the. seed is feathered* 

Picris, Ox-tongue, has also a naked Receptacle, and 
fealhered.down, but a double row of Calix leaves,. and 
farrowed seeds: the blossom yellow. 

Sonchus, Sow-thistle, is a large plant,, blue, white, 
or yellow. The Receptacle> naked, Calix. filed, and 
swollen, and the down on the seed .like faair..^ 

JLactuca, .Lettuce, has the Receptacle. naked, the. Ca- 
lix tiled and cylindrical, formed of scales tbat are skinny 
at the edge--^th^ down is like hair standing on' pedicles. 
The middle ,rib of. the leaves is prickly^ at the. back^ 
blossoms always yellow. 

' . Prenanthes, Ivy-leaved Lettuce, is ditttngfoished by 
the . double Calix, . and a single row of yellow . Florets, 
very slender .stems, and deeply ncKched leaves, . not. un- 
like those of the Ivy. 

< Lieontpdon, Dandelion, we are . acquaint<ed with as a 
very comm.on flower, of which the Calix isUled, tbeRe* 
oeptacle naked, and the down like hair. It is of many 
Species, all resembling each other. 

Hieracium, Hawkweed, is not unlike the Dandelion 
in form. The Species are very numerous^ ai^d it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish one from the other. 

Crepis, Hawk's-beard, approaches to the same cha* 
racter. The Calix has but a double row of leaves, of 
which the outer row falls off before the flower. 

Hyoseris, Swine's Eye, or Succory, is distinguishsd 
from these by having the down like ^wned phaff* :9li^ 
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roanded with a minute Calix of its own, which crowns 
each separate*' seed. The Stems are like wire at the 
base, hollow towards the top. The Flower, like all the 
others of this kind, is yellow, and nodding before it 
blows. 

Hypochaeris, Cat's-ear, is distinguished from the last 
nieotiE>ned Genera, by the chaffy Receptacle«,Jhose 
being all naked — in many things it resembles the Dande- 
lion. There are five or six Genera of this sort of flower, 
in the examination of which we must expect some trou* 
ble ; as nothing bat inspection of- the specific characters 
can enable us to. decide upon them. 

Lapsana, Nipple- wort,^ has a naked Receptacle, and 
a double Calix, of which the inner scales are chan- 
neled, the fruit-stalks slender, much branched, and 
bearing a panicle of flowers. 

Gichorium, Wild Endive, or Succory, is the beauti- 
fal plant of which we have given a drawing in Plate 21. 

Arctium, Burdock, Common Burr, is readily distin- 
guished by it9r Calix in the form of a globe, with hooks 
pointing inwards at the end of the scales. 

Serratula, Saw-wort. Our flowers are now approach- 
ing nearer in character to the Tbistle race — this is blue 
or purple, with a cylindrical, tiled Calix, but without 
awns — the leaves are mostly jagged and toothed, but 
without bristles-r-the flowers in a group at the top pf the 
stem. 

Cardous, Thistle, is a numerous family, consisting of 
twelve different Species, all distinguished by the tiled 
and swollen Calix, ef which the scales are thorny, the 
leaves being also very genersJly so : the Receptacle is 
hairy. 

Onopordon, Argentine, is distinguished from a Car- 
dous by having the Receptacle like a honey-comb. The 
plant is covered with a white cotton, which gives it a 
boary appearance, 

Carlina, Carline Thistle, is known by its radiated Ca- 
lix^— that isy the scales next the blossom are long and 
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straw*&oloiir0d, Kke the blossom, those 'betow fkiag 
parple, wi(b branching yellow thorns. The blossom is 
between straw-colour and parple, sometimes-quite white. 
The whole plant stands through thewinter ancbanged in 
form, though dead and colourless. 

Bidens, Double<tooth, or Water 'Hempr, bay a 'yel- 
low blossom, a Receptacle oovered with vhsfF, and a 
tiled Calix. 

Bupatorium, Hemp Agrimony, bears bdttfire orsii^ 
purple or white Florets on a head, and thougfa'the GUfac 
is tiled, the scales are very few: tbe Styles are remafti- 
ably long, and cloven half way down-: tbe' leaves divided 
info three or five finger-like leafitsrtbewboleplanttbree 
or four feet bigh, and much branched. 

Chrysocoma, Flax-leaved Goldy -locks, isararefriant, 
the flowers of an uniform yellow, the leaves^ very narrow, 
fleshy, and rough, with white points. 

Santolina, Seed Cotton-weed — a cottony plant, widi 
bright yellow flowers, lying much on tbegromid'^tb* 
Receptacle chafly, the seeds without down. 

CLASS XIX.— SYNGENESIA-^Flowebs CoHPoiytH>. 

. Ordsr 1. — P01.YGAMIA i^QUALis — Florets all HetmaptiTodite. 

Tragopogon Goat's-beard 

PicrU Ox-tODgue * 

Sonchus Sow-thistle 

Lactuca Lettuce 

Prenanthes Ivy-leaved Lettuce 

Leon tod on Dandelion 

Hieracium Hawkweed 

Crepis Ilawk's-beard 

Qyoseris SwineWye 

Hypochseris Cat*s-ear 

Lapsana Nipple-wort 

Cichorium Wild Endive 

Arctium Burdock^ Common :fiin« . 

Serratula Saw-wort 

Carduus Thistle 

Onopordon Argentine, Cotton Thistle 

Carlina Carline Thistle 

Bid«i» Double-Tooth 
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Eupatoriam Bemp Agrimony 

Chrysochoma . . . • Flax-leaved Ooldy-locks 
Santolina Cotton-weed . 



PERSPECTIVE DRA.WING. 

LESSON XXIw—Plate 21 . 

Wb have now gone throagh almost aU the objects that 
are. most likely to occar in the ordinary coarse of alady's 
sketching: but there is one subject on which we have 
not yet tooched, namely, that of shadows, for which we 
propose a few simple, and, we believe, sufficient rules. 
On this point we must first observe, that there are three 
ways in which a shadow may be cast upon a picture. 
The snil*s rays may be parallel to the picture; that is, 
^hining across it, as from right to left, or from left to 
right, . throwing the shadows horizontally upon 'the 
ground : or the sun may be behind us, so as to throw the 
ehadows of objects behind them or away from us : or the 
$Qn may be before us, so as to throw the shadows 
towards us: and for each of these cases the rule is 
different. 

Plate 21. — ^We suppose the snn in such a position in 
nature as to throw the shadows in a direction parallel 
to the ground line of the picture. To represent this, 
having first drawn the object (a J Fig. 1, supposed 'a 
building, by the usual rules, we place our Sun (s), . in 
such a position as our eye suggests from the length and 
appearance of the shadow in nature, or we may mea- 
sure its height in the same way as we measured that of 
the ascent and descent in former rules. From the snn 
(S), we draw through the upper corner of the house (bj 
the line (^c p^-^where this line meets the horizontal (dj 
drawn from the lower corner of the house, terminates the 
shadow— the line cO to the Point of Sight, r and the 
other horizontal {dJ complete the figure. 
.In Fig. 2. — we have a repetition of the same rule; 
bpt there is one thing to be particularly observed— the 

VOL. IV. q 
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representhig the son's rays are in this rale to be 
parallel to each other, and not drawn to a point: so 
that one line only is actually to be drawn from the point 
(Sf) to serve as a parallel for all the rest. The reason 
of this is that the real distance of the snn bears no pro- 
portion to the size of the drawing or, the objects in it, 
and, therefore, the effect on the shadows is the same as if 
die rays were parallel, and not all issuing from the same 
point. Fig. 2. is a railing with two staves, casting with 
:their posts a horisontal shadow on the ground. Hori- 
soi^al lines from the corners of the posts (a u) will give 
the breadth of their shadows-^the lines (h b) parallei 
.to »the first drawn line (c c^) will decide the length ; 
while the lines (ffffO drawn through the near corner 
.of the staves, determine the place and breadth of the 
•hadows cast Jl>y them, meeting the shadow ^f the post, 
-and being carried on thence to the Point of Sight. 



A CHRISTIAN'S CREED. 

AT EVENTIDE. 



At the close of one of those lovely days in Summer 
•when all was hushed to rest, when nature seeoied to 
-breathe peace and good will towards man, I lingered on 
a spot commanding a noble view of much that was great 
«Bd beautiful in this world's creation. On either side, the 
tall grey stems of an ancient forest reared themselves 
like the columns of a mighty temple, with which Solomoa's 
in' all its glory could not be compared. Before me a 
sheet of water spread itself-^-a vast mirror unruffled by 
"a-single ripple, in which the'light and 'fleecy clouds of 
heaven were reflected as they floated gpentty In the blue 

firmament above. The well known tower of^^ — • 

Church rose from amidst a group of trees concealing the 
village. The deep notes of its passing bell were wdfted 
through the air. In meaisured aofd solemn toncfs they 
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seenfed.io speak of man'ii mortality » and 8ay» ''Thou too 
wert b<>rti to die, and follow the millions who have come 
aad gone their Way before thee.-' Far beyond were 

stretehed the wide extended vales of-^ bounded 

by distant mountains, mingling their summits with the 
fading tints of declining day. The sun, like a globe of 
fire, hubg in the west^ hovering over a bank of mist; 
fringed with a border bright as burnished gold. On its 
purple coach for a while it lingered, and then slowly 
sunk in gtory — a few bright specks shot upwards from 
thie darkening mass of vapours-^— these too faded away—* 
the golden fringe of cloud grew paler and paler« die pur- 
ple glided into a dusky gfey, and in a few< morc^ mo* 
ments all wais veiled in the shades of twilight. Then; 
first, the evening star appeared— another and> another 
frllowed. I saw them, ^, one by one, they glimmered 
silently at their appointed postsv Sentinels of heaven; 
when the night-watch was set. I saw star after star trim 
its pale lamp on high, till the dark vault above presented 
countless myriads testifying to the mighty workings of 
Omnipotence. ''There was silence, but I heard a voice/' 
£ach glittering speck,' rolling in its trackless space^ 
seemed as though it spake of him who inhabiteth eternity; 
eadb seemed to say, " Behold we are his works ; in-m^ 
dom hath he made us all ; at our creation we song to- 
gether, add the sons of God shouted for joy. Ip number 
we are. as the sand upon the sea-shore< Compared with 
us, the world whereupon thou treadest is- butas.aa 
aleut." Z looked up, and my eyes bore witness to tho 
truth. I looked within* and my heart also bowed assent 
V Who and whefe is he Who dcnieth- esdstence to the 
Ahuigbty.' ' He that closeth his eye that it shall not seoj^ 
and shntteth his ear that it shall not hear^p-4ie alone hatb 
denied a dwelling-place for Omnipotence, ** It is the fool 
only that hath said in his heart, there is no^ Grod^-^bnt 
as for me and mine we will serve the Iiord/'-^for JMiitw 
in Ood the Father, Mater of heaven and earth* ^ 
AM again I looked tipon the vault of night,. an^ol 
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thong^htof the wondrous power of that great God, at whose^ 
word the glories I beheld were called into being; and I poa* 
dered within me at the insignificance of man. ''What 
is man, that thou art mindfal of him, and the son of man, 
that then regardest him/' God is pare and perfect — man 
IS frail and fallen — ^his soul, prone to evil and polluted, 
by the angels of heaven is wept oyer and bewailed. Be- 
tween ' the greatness of G^od and the littleness of man, 
ihiGnite is the distance, incalculable the measure of its 
space. The bond of union was cut asunder by the evil 
one— a gnlph was placed between. But has the Holy' 
One' left himself without a witness ? Has he left no rem- 
nant of his' pbWer wherewith to re-unite the severed 
links t Is there no stepping-stone in the gloomy chasm 
wliereby they may meet again • Fearful is the thought that 
they are for ever disunited — that the gulph between U 
forlorn and dreary as the vale of death — and that he, who 
awakens from the jslumbers of the grave, shall wander 
therein hopeless and deserted. I looked on the dark 
sky, and in its deep gloom traced a picture of the mind 
of man. i)arkness had now spread itself over the whole 
expanse ; it reached from the north unto the south, from 
the east unto the west; and in the thousands and ten 
thousands of obtruding specks fancy pointed out the 
countless spots of sin destined to meet the eye of Omni- 
science, when the human soul was awaked and exposed 
before it. Like the errors and frailties of life, some 
were greater, some were less — some were near, some 
far distJEiut, barely visible, like the deeds and thoughts 
of days long gone by : they were mingled together, sunk, 
as it were, and lost in the wide and unfathomable space. 
But an eye, keener than that of man, beheld them. * To 
thai all- seeing and all-searching eye space and time are 
as nothingi; To' that eye the smallest and most distant 
star shone clear and brilliant as the mid-day sun ; and to 
that eye words add works, from the cradle to the gravCi 
are equally * visible and distinct. And such to. me ap^ 
pear6d the soul of man. The beams of that sun which 
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gave it light had departed ; all was ohsoure and gloomy* 
But the beams of heayenly light were not withdrawn for 
ever. Darkness and solitude shall endure bat for a time* 
The gloom of midnight must succeed to the shades of 
evening ; for a season nature is doomed to follow its 
coarse^ shrouded in doubt and dreariness; but in the 
east, at its appointed hour, a blessed dawn shall glimmer 
-^the beams of another sun, bursting forth in glory, shall 
scatter before them the shades of darkness, and the pro- 
spects of a brighter day shall welcome the universe with 
prospects of hope and gladness. And such are the hopes 
a^d prospects of a Christian. In the setting of the sun 
of nature upon this lower world, he beholds, in imagina- 
tion, the countenance of God turning from a scene in 
which beings created in his image and likeness have for- 
feited their claims and obscured the blessed resemblance* 
In the darkness of succeeding n^ht, the Christian beholds 
the progress of sin and its pervading powers. On the 
dawn of to-morrow's day the Christian contemplates 
with joy and hope the rising of the Sun of Righteousness 
with healing in his wings, bursting asunder the bonds of 
death, and overwhelming the shades of sin in the flood of 
his transcendant glories. Sin and sorrow may endoxe 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning ; yea, even 
in the darkness the light of redemption shone, though 
the darkness comprehended it not, and felt it not. Sncfa 
is my comfort, . such is my trust. My hope is even in 
this. My BeUef is in Jesus Christ, my Lord and my 
Saviourm 

Again I looked upwards on the hosts of heaven, and 
I saw them steering onwards through space— night after 
^^^^* year after year, the same— ^unchanged, unrenewed, 
constant and obedient to laws, of' which angek even are, 
.perhaps,.permittedonIy toknorwin part. What is, and 
where dwelletb^ the.pawer controuling the stars, that 
they wander npjt in-^e iminensity ofjinfinite space? 
Chance created Ihem fiiot^-^uM^idwtifbrmed them Dot«- 

q3 
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nrilher by these are their moyements regulated. He, 
iHiofdniied them/ hath he not power oTer them — ^he, 
whdse word called them into existence, hath he not 
given' his angels charge concerning them ? The Spirit of 
God mioted upon the face of the waters; brooding over 
chaos', it formed this world and all that therein is. And 
doth not the same Spirit move npon the wide firmament? 
Doth it not repose in the midst of the universe, the sole 
and worthy temple of Onroipotence, retaining at its will 
and pleasure the stars and planets in their courses. 
Each, as it glimmered through the twilight, seemed to 
bear witness to the presence of the Holy One; and, as 
the shades of night closed in, increasing in number and 
brightness, they appeared in fancy to be as letterings of 
silver, impressed by the Almighty upon the tablets of 
darkness, recording the greatness of his power, and the 
sure presence of his Spirit. And when we read in 
nature's book this truth, who shall say that the spirit of 
man ever was, ever is, or ever shall be hopelessly de- 
serted by the Spirit of God ? — ^that when all things life- 
less and material bear witness of the spirit, that which is 
immaterial, even the soul of man, the last and noblest 
part of Grod's creation, shall alone be destitute of its 
presence ?: When I think of what the soul of man has 
been, is, and may be hereafter, I feel that the record is 
true— -J believe in the Holy Ghost-^I believe that itk 
spirit is upon me, and the power of the Most High doth 
overshadow me— -I believe that every good and perfect 
thought and feeling is the fruit of a holy seed within me, 
planted by the Almighty, fostered by his care, and 
watered by his hand. 

Again T looked upon the host of heaven, and, when I 
considered that each was probably a sun round which 
planets like our earth were revolving, and on whose snr- 
fincte beings like ourselves might exist, my thoughts were 
turned from life unto death, and unto whieit' shall happen 
after it. In the silence and solitude of night thete is a 
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Mfeniig of man fro» tins lower world, there is sometluiig 
wbidi goems to call up the dim forma and shadows of 
fiUnRty. 'Who that has seen the grave close upon the 
remains 'of those most dear to him, has not recalled them 
to his sonly and traced their pale features in dreams and 
visions of the night. '^ I shall go to them but they shall 
not return onto me** is the solace of holy writ — ** as one 
star differeth from another star in glory, so also is the 
resurrection of the dead." May it not therefore be in 
yonder firmament, spangled with millions of suns and 
worlds, that departed spirits find a resting place, one 
''wherein the wicked cease from troubling, wherein the 
weary may be at rest;" some blessed spot where tibe 
ties of love and friendship may be renewed, when the 
mortal shall have put on its immortality. Thus did I 
behold them tracing their path in the heavens, peaceful 
and blessed abodes, in which, hereafter, when death shall 
have closed the eyes of all created beings, a resurrection 
shall have opened to them the joys of an eternal life. 
Their pale and silvery forms seem to reflect the image of 
their Greator^s purity, as they float in solemn silence round 
the throne of God. They are dead, lifeless bodies on 
which the Almighty has stamped the vastuess of his 
power, destitute of souls whereby they may give utter- 
ance of his goodness and mercy. But, in pondering upon 
what they are, I looked forward in thought to what those 
who die in the Lord shall be — to what those who have 
already died in the Lord possibly at this moment may be. 
Like tiie stars of heaven, thousands and ten thousands of 
saints, redeemed by the blood of the Lamb, may now be 
stationed before the throne — their forms divested of the 
dust and dross of an earthly covering, reflecting the 
brightness of their heavenly Father, uttering one to ano- 
ther with faculties enlarged, and purified songs of praise, 
and joy, and gratitude to Him who sitteth on the tiirone, 
and who hath given them power to understand the height 
and depth of that redemption with which God bath visited 
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hit people, and brought tliem firom t|ie diarkaeBS of sb 
fipto the light of the everlasting gospeU lo tfam 6e2fet^- 
tfi^ ihA resurrectiim of ih0 (leoif, may I joJB th^l Cam' 
munian of Saints whose exisUncB shaU ImoHo He etid* 

A.Y. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



HOPE. 

Where'er the wounded spirit dies. 
Oppressed by anxious care ; 

When troubles fluctuate and rise, 
Tis sweet to kneel in prayer. 

Hope cheers us in that solemn hour, 

Reanimates the soul. 
And bids us shun the tempter's power. 

Each sinful thought controul. 

Hope leads us to the fount of love. 

To streams of pure delight. 
And whispers ** look to Christ above. 

In sorrow's gloomy night.'' 

See the poor wretch with pallid brow, 
And mind unknown to rest ; 

He wails the past — the awful now. 
With agonizing breast. 

Hope soothes him in his poignant woes, 
And breathes her genial fire ; 

With peace his throbbing bosom glows, 
All former doubts retire. 

So "view the Christian — ^mark and trace 

The glistening of his eye, 
Hope's smiling lays illume his hce 

With tints that cannot die. 

With wings 6f hdpe he longs to soar. 
Beyond this 'world of night. 

And fly to that oelestial shore. 
Where dwells eternal light. 
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Faturity^ still, still the same. 

With hope of sins forgiven, 
Fans in bis breast m. secret flame, 

And wafts his thoaghts to heayen. 



THE MISSIONARY'S HYMN. 

Guilty myself, I scarcely dare to plead 

Before my Maker for another's need ; 

My prayers are so distracted, so defiled. 

Canst thou, my Father, hear thy erring child? 

I scarce can think it — wilt thou at my prayer 

Receive another wanderer to thy care ? 

It seems presumptuous — ^yet thou bidst me pray ; 

It is not mine to question, but obey : 

Thou bidst me teach the senseless corpse to live, 

And offer that which is not mine to give. 

Lord, inspire the prayer, inspire the deed 1 
Behold I follow whither thou wilt lead ; 

1 am not worthy — but the work is thine ; 
Earthly the means, the power is divine. 

Jv the twilight hour of Grace, 

Still the heart the world entwining; 
Faith but shows a timid face, 

A little star and dimly shining. 

But set the sun of earthly joy. 
From darker scenes the day-light driven ; 

Faith, as a gem without alloy. 
Shines brighter from the vault of heaven. 

D. G- 



A FRAGMENT. 

Alt aged oak bent over it, to look 

At its grey image in the murmuring brook ; 

And on that aged oa^, a little bird 

Strove but in vain to make its wild notes heard. 
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The wan reeds whittling in the Autumn breeze^ 
And the low moaning of the leafless trees. 
Stole on the ear at intervals : the sky 
Was sicklied over as in sympathy. 
And the sharp arrowy sleet and pelting rain. 
In big round drops assailed the reeking plain. 
But still — that little bird sang sweetly there. 
And with its warblings filled the chill damp air. 

I was a youngster then, and chance had led 

My wayward feet across the rivulet's bed ; 

And, as I wandered listlessly along, 

My charmed ear caught the stranger's song; 

It seemed to fancy, from its chastened tone, 

Gay though unfriended, joyous yet alone, 

And its sweet numbers waked, I know not why, 

Through the whole frame, a thrill of extacy. 

Twas comfortless and chill beside the brook. 

But there was sunshine in that little nook ; 

The blast might sweep around it, hoarse and rude. 

But could not harm its peaceful solitude ; 

The ceaseless rain with cruel force might beat 

The twining branches of that still retreat. 

And yet the tenor of its song would be. 

The tempered breathings of a heart-felt glee. 

And was I happy as that feathered one ? 
And were not all its joys in inine outdone? 
Had I less cause for gratitude, or were 
Its feelings less than mine, the prey of care ? 
Knew it no sorrow ? Had no mourning rest. 
And woe no dwelling, in that heaving breast? 
I knew not then the toil of after years, 
Its bitter trials and well-grounded fears ; 
And though one joy but yielded place to bring 
Fresh buds of hope to greet my gathering, 
That song bespoke a heart of so pure bliss, 
1 could but wish to change my fate for his. 

It was not that its tone was passing sweet, 
I lingered pleased beside that still retreat; 
For my wrought fancy could at once recall, 
Sounds lovelier far, and far more musical ; 
But there was something in that note of joy, 
Which, though it filled the ear, could never eloy. 
So calmly passionate, and so sertoe,^: 
That no distrgctiiig thoughts could intervene. 
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There is a spell in solitude, that fires, 

And raises lieavenwiard our base desires. 

That little sougst^tr did not mourn its fate, 

Though cheerless, friendless, lone, and desolate ; 

And it had none to pity, yet its voice 

Was the sure herald of undying joys. 

It is not so vriih man ; seclusion brings 

To him ** high converse," and sweet communings ; 

So th^, wh^ iscarce had place to set their foot, 

Afflicted, wearied, poor, and destitute, 

Wandering in sheep-skins, taking up their rest 

In dens and caves, were yet supremely blest ; 

For God was with them in their solitude. 

Giver of eomfort-^sburce of every good. B. 



THE MORNING FLOWEIC. 

Wben- I picked thee, pretty flower, 
props of dew were on thy stem — 

Were they tears the night had left thee 
When it fled the morning beam? 

Night is past — the dawn of mercy. 
Warms my soul with hopes divine, 

Still my bosom, dark and clouded, 
Wears a tear as well as thine. 

We must keep them, pretty flower. 
Till the day-star*s growing light. 

Chase with its meridian splendour 
Every vestige of il.e night. 



REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Idfe of the Right Rev. J. Taylor, D.D.y Bishop of 

Dqv^,, Connor, and Dromore. By R. Heber, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta. — Duncan and Co. London. 

Price l^, 

The works of Jeremy Taylor have been, for nearly two 
c^ntariiesy a sort of standard religious reading in this 
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coantry, oor do they even now Buffer ezpalsion by the 
immense qnaniity, better and worse, of theological 
writing that offers itself to poblick attention. The doc- 
trinal errors of this eminent writer mast be admitted, 
we suppose, by all ; and they are very sensibly and can- 
didly explained and comn^ented on by the present 
editor of his life and Works. His beauties they must 
be dull indeed who cannot perceive.' Still we find 
great interest in the comment upon his character and 
works contained in these volumes, as well from the 
judgment and good taste with which it is written, as from 
t)ie extracts and accounts made of works not g^enerally 
known. While we recommend the book itself to oar 
eider readers as one that will afford them much gratifi* 
cation ; for the benefit of the younger, who would find it 
too dry for their perusal, we extract a flaw remarks on 
the life and Character of Dr. Taylor, that will necessa* 
rily interest them respecting a person whose niame they 
continually hear repeated, and something of whoso 
writings, in some form or other, they most likely have 
met with. 

The memoirs of Dr. Taylor necessarily disappoint our 
expectations, as it regards the incidents and circum* 
stances of his life ; in which, from the period in which 
he lived, the reverses he saw, and the eminence of his 
character, it might be expected to be very rich. But 
the materials are evidently wanting, and very little has 
been left upon record respecting him. Dr. Beber thus 
accounts for the deficiency ; 

'^ In some respects, the fate of Jeremy Taylor was distingaished 
from the general lot of men of letters. So far from his life bong re* 
tired or monotonous, be seems to have passed much of it in a crowd; 
and it is one of the circumstances which lead us most to wonder at 
the fertility and force of his genius, not only that in so few years b? 
wrote so many books, but that these books were, many of them^eom* 
posed under circumstances the least favourable to research or abstrao- 
tion. It was his fortune, at an early age, to attract the notioe of 
those whose patronage, however favourable to his interests or his re- 
nown, had a natural tendency to withdraw him from the usual scenes of 
Uterary or parochial labour. He was favoured by Land in the senith 
of his power, and trusted by king Charles, when he had beoome the 
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iQore re^^rable from fdvenity. .During the: UraroalioBy-. tiKm|^" 
esteemed and pitied even; by luf- eii(^iM» hft w$i» dottined to.«B»\ 
counter a more than usual share of confiscation and imptisonment;-- 
aiid, at the restoration of the i6;al family, and while yet in the fiiU. 
vigour of his years and his abilities, he was raised to the hjgheit. 
bonours which lie within the compass of his profes6ion. But, durii^; 
the calamities which agitated an enipire, the escapes and sufferings of: 
a.pdYate individual were too insignificant to attract much contem*: 
porary fame ; and Taylor's sufferings were of the kind which, by tii^> 
poyerishing their victim, removes him s^U Boore irom the knowledge - 
and notice of the world. His subsequent promotion, though it fixed: 
him in the country where he had found his best asylum, was, in itsell^. 
a banishment from the society of public men and the theatre of iia?r 
tiooal politics, and his latter days were spent in the alternate and! 
onobtrusive labours of the pulpit and the closet^ in preparing himself, 
sod others for that heaven, whither his desires had been from hie. 
earliest years directed.'' 

And it must be admitted that the life of Jeremy Tay-. 
lor has nothing in it of interest whatever.^ We are io^! 
formed that Dr. Taylor's work, entitled '^The Liberty of 
Prophesying,'' is the first attempt on record to reconcila 
the minds of Christians to the prtneifdes of religions 
toleration ; knowing thii^, whatever be onr wonder thtft 
it should be so, we learn to wonder less at the dispiositioii: 
to persecution that so deeply stains the reputation of the; 
wisest and most pious characters of the preceding ages*,' 
The editor thus remarks :-— 

^'There is abundant proof in the history of the times in which 
Taylor lived, and of those which immediatelv preceded him, that, 
(much as every religious party, in its turn^ had suffered fVom perse- 
cution, and loudly and bitteiiy as each had, in its own pai^ticular. in^- 
stance, complained of the severities exercised against its members) 
no party had yet been found to perceive the great wickedness of 
persecution in the abstract, or the unfitness of temporal punishment 
u an engine of religious controversy. Even the sects which were 
themselves under oppression exclaimed against their rulers, not as 
being persecutors at all, but as being persecutors. of <Ae truth :^z,ud 
each sect, as it obtained the power to wield the secular weapon, 
esteemed it also a duty* as well as a privilege, not to bear the 
iword in vain." 

The following sketch of Bishop Taylor's private cha- 
racter, is exactly such, as, from his writings^ we should 
suppose it to have been* 

« Of Taylor's domestic habits and private character much is not 
known, but all which is known b amiable. Love, as wiell ai' ad* 
miration, is said to have waited on him at Oxford. In Wales^ eM 
amid the mutual irritation and violence of dvil and religious bo»- 
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lUatff we find him eoiiteiliatiiiK^ when a prisoner, th^ fkYOur of his'^ 
t>ep<nt| et the Mme tim^ diat he' prMenred, undiminishedy the con* ' 
fidenoe and eeteem of hit own jpvty. Laud, in the height of his ' 
power and full*blown dignity, Charles, in his deepest reverses, 
Hatton, Vanghan, and Conway, amid the tumults of civil war, and 
Evelyn, in &e tranquillity of his elegant retirement, seem alike to 
have cherished his friendship and coveted his sode^. The same 
genius which extorted the commendation of Jeanes, ror the variety 
of its research and vigour of its' argument, was also an object of af- 
fection with the young, and rich, and beautiful Katharine Philips'; ' 
and few writers, who have expressed their opinions so strongly, and, • 
•ometimies,' so unguardedly as he has done, have Hved and died 
with so much praise ond so little censure. Much of this felicity may - 
be probably referred to an engaging appearance and a pleasing man- 
ner : but its cause must be sought, in a still greater degree, in the ' 
evident kindliness of heart which, if the uniform tenour of a man's • 
writings is an index to his character, must have distinguished him ^ 
from most men livine : in a> temper, to all appearance warm, but 
easily conciliated, and in that, which, as it is one of the least common, . 
is of all dispositions the most attractive, not merely a neglect, but a 
total forgettulness of all selfish feeling. It is this, indeed, which 
seems to have constituted the most striking feature of . his dia- . 
irauster. Other men have been, to judge from their writings and their' 
lives, to all aippearance as religious^ as regular in their devotion, 'as 
. diligent in the performuice ^f ,all which the laws of God ,or man re-; 

Suife.from us ; bu^witH Taylor his dufy seems to have 'been a de-. 
ght, his piety a passion. - fiis ^th was the more vivid in proportion '* 
as hii fancy was more intensely vi^rous.;, with. .him the, pbjects of 
his imagination daily conducted him to /diet with GodS|^. and ele-, 
▼ated him to the same height above the world* and the same near- 
ness to inefiable things whidi Milton ascribes to his allegorical 
'cherub .Contemplation/., With a -mind less accuratelv disciplmedin 
flie traminels and harness of the schools-r-less deeply iiobued with- 
ancient learning — ^less uniformly accustomed .to compaure his noUons , 
wiUi the dictates of elder saints, and sages, anjd.. submit his ndv^ties^ 
to the authority and censure of his supenO)s-r-such ardour of ^aincy ! 
might have estranged him too far from the active duties, the practii:^; 
wisdom of lj&, and its dull and painful realities: on the other hand,' 
his lone and |eaming-r-his veneratiQn lor antiquity and precedent 
—and his monastic .notions of obedience in matters of faith as well 
as doctrine — might have fettered the energies of a less ardent mind, 
and weighed him down into, an intolerani opgxmm of all unaocus-, 
tomed truths, and in his own practice, a superstitious formalist' 
Happily, howeveiv ftr^hM^and the world, Taylor was neither an 
enthusiast nor a bigot:, and if thene ase.some few of his doctrines 
Irom which our assent is vriUiheld hj Ihe decision of the church and 
liie Uuagu^ge of Scriptur^^-even these (while in themselves they are 
almost altogether speculative, and such as could exercise no injurious 
influence on the essentials of faith or the obligations to holiness,) may- 
be said to have their foundation in a love for the Deity, and a desire 
to .yindicate his goodness, no less than to excite mankind to aspire 
after greater degrees of perfection." 
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A SKETCH OF 6ENERAX HISTORY. 

C Continued from page 134. J 

HI8T0SY OF TSB JEWS, B.C. 221, TO THE TIME OF THE MACCA* 

BEES, B.C. 166* 

ABOUT the year B.C. 204, Philip of Hacedon and 
Aiitiochiis the Great took advantage of the minority of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, to dismember tiie kingdom of 
Egypt, and divide its spoils. Antiochns attacked Jti- 
deah, and, after much contention, gained possession of 
it, chiefly through the favoarable disposition of the Jews 
towards him. In consequence of the services thus done 
him by the people, Antiochus declared his intention to 
restore the city of Jerusalem to its ancient splendour, to 
recall aD the Jews whom oppression had driven from it, 
and restore their former privileges. Out of respect, as 
he asserted, to the temple of God, he made them a grant 
of silver, of wine, oil, wheat, frankincense, tod salt. Tor 
their oblations ; and further ordered that the temple should 
be ihorougl^y repaired at his expense, the priests, Le* 
rites, and singers, with all the public services, restored, 
and that no stranger should again enter the holy place, 
or any unclean beast be brought into Jerusalem. It was 
thus, that, by tiie favour of different conquerors, the esta* 
faiidmient of God^s holy worship was from time to time 
restored, falling, as it did continually, into neglect by 
the miseiy of the Jews and the oppression of their 
masters. 

. TOL. IV. s 
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For some time after this the Hebrews enjoyed entire 
repose, and foreign princes sent presents to their temple, 
the usual mode of manifesting favour towards them. But 
external peace, as is not uncommonly the case, gave 
opportunity for internal discord $ and some disagreement 
arising between Onias III., the reigning pontiff, and 
Simon, governor of the temple, the latter treacherously 
informed Selencus, their Syrian lord, that immense trea- 
sures were laid up in store in the temple, of which he 
might take possession. A messenger was dispatched to« 
Jerusalem to claim these treasures ; but the same story 
is told of him as of Ptolemy, and that he recovered only 
by the prayers and sacrifices offered by Onias on his be- 
half. He returned to Syria to tell the miraculous tale. 
Seleu- cus, suspecting his veracity, or determined to have 
the treasures at any rate, is further said to have asked him, 
if he knew any man fit to be sent on the commission in 
which himself had failed; to which Heliodoras replied, 
that if the king had an enemy of whom he desired to rid 
Inmsjelf, he needed but to send him to rifle that sacred 
place. ' 

The frequent repetition of th^se stories in Jewish 
history, brings the truth of them something into doubt; 
but we have ever to consider that the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse did interfere for the external honour of his house ; 
and without some such exerdse of extraordinary power, 
it' would be very improbable that the Jews, passing 
fijpm hand to hand as the victor's helpless prey, could 
have maintained their temple inviolate, or its treasures 
undissipated : under such circumstances, it becomes 
ikely, rather than marvellous, that some supernatural 
influence was repeatedly and habitually exercised on 
those who attempted to profane it. 
^ . Seleucus,. the successor of Antiochus, had just suc- 
ceeded to the Assyrian throne, when Jason, the unworthy 
brother of the pious Onias, purchased of that prince, for 
a sum of money, the priesthood of Jndeah, and. sent his 
brother prisoner to Antioch; The time was now arrived 
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wbeii GjDesece attained- the . summit of Iieif fiime ; and 
Grecian castopta, Grecian arts, and Grecian learning 
had become, as it were, the fashion ; objects of imitation 
and ambition .throughout the civilized world; and under 
the management of the profligate Jason, the Jews par- 
took of. this universal influence. He paid money to the 
Syriaa king for leave to erect in Jerusalem a Gyrnna*^ 
urn, or place of publick exercise, and an academy for 
training the Jewish youth after the Grecian manner. 
From this time an extensive apostacy from Ae religion 
of their fathers spread through the kingdom. Grecian 
schools wereevery where erected, the service of the temple 
was neglected for the new sports, and Jews were sent to 
assist at the Olympic games, celebrated in honour of the 
gods of Greece. : Jesus^ or Jason, was, in a little time; 
supplanted. by his brother Menelaus, (it was now the 
fasMon to assume Greek names in place of their own 
Hebrew appellations,) who, ofiering a Mgher price for the 
priesthood, and promising, with all his partizans, to for- 
sake their rdigion for that of the Assyrians^ was allowed 
by Seleucus to depose him. The latter part of the com* 
pact he wiUingly performed, but the former was more 
difficult; and the money was only raised by secretly con- 
veying. away the golden vessels of the temple, and sellii^ 
them in Tyre and the neighbouring cities : while, to pre- 
vent opposition, and perfect his crimes, the worthy-Onias 
was treacherously murdered. It was in vaip- the Jews 
arose* in mutiny against these base transactions^-^the 
bribes of Menelaus prevailed, and the Assyrian, prince 
compelled them to submission. B.C. 170. 
• It was now that the God of Israel once more mani- 
fested his displeasure against this corrupted and apostate 
people, and gave them warning of approaching punish- 
ment by fearful and ominous prognostics. For the space 
of forty days the most terrific apparitions appeared in the 
air. multitades of men, magnificently armed and apparel, 
led, both foot and horse, were seen in battle array against 
each other, while the ear was dinned with the clash of 
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swords and shields^ and the yarions sounds of war. Tfae 
guiliy conscience of the Jews bat too wdl explained 
these fearful omens, and they too late endeavoured to 
avert, by their prayers, the coming danger. 

Jason, the deposed High-priest, made a sudden 
attempt to recover his dignity. Marching to Jerusalem 
in the night with a band of resolute followers, he gained 
possession of the city, and committed the utmost cruelties 
on the opposing party. The triumph was short, ere 
Antiochus himself appeared with his army. The Jews 
made a firm resistance, but the gates being forced or 
betrayed, forty thousand inhabitants were slain, and as 
many more sold for slaves to the surrounding nations. 
Menelaus was then commanded to lead his sovereign to 
the temple, which he entered, even to its most sacred 
recesses. The God of Abraham now no more interfered 
to save his house from pollution; for his apostate people 
had suffered its services to fall into neglect, and were 
thus to \H> paniohed for their delinquency. Tl»e stranger 
laid his impious hands upon the hallowed furniture, 
caused the golden altar of incense, the golden table on 
which the shew-bread lay, the candlestick, the censer, 
and the bowls, with the shields and crowns, and orna- 
ments of gold that had been dedicated there, to be seized 
and carried off. He caused the gold plating of the gates 
and of the walls to be torn away, and even the sacred 
veil removed, that divided the holy from the most holy 
place; and having sated his anger and avarice to the 
utmost, left the apostate Menelaus in possession of the 
High-prieisthood. 

Meantime great changes had been taking place in the 
governments of the world ; and the once proud monarchs 
of Egypt and Assyria, though oppressing still the inferior 
states around them, had themselves become the slaves of 
a. greater power, and the republick of Bome claimed a 
right to controul their armies and dispose of their do- 
minions. To Rome, therefore, was now deferred the 
revived dispute between Egypt and Assyria, as to the 
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right of possessing the province of Palestine; andlhe 
decision being given in favour of Egypt, and Antiochns 

. commanded to retire homeward with hb army, he re- 
solved to spend his vengeance by the way on the hapless 

, city of Jerusalem. To this purpose 22,000 men, under 

. ApolloniuSy were dispatched with orders to devastate all 
the cities of Judeah, murder the whole male population, 

' and keep none alive but women and children. Apollonius 

' came, with seemingly peaceable intention, on his murder- 
ous purpose, unsuspected by the Jews, and remained 
qui^et till the ensuing Sabbath, on which day he knew no 
resistaa'ce would be made. Then, when the people 
were assembled in their synagogues, in the hour of pro- 
foundest sUence, his men were bidden to arms, and, 
without the smallest effort at defence on their part, the 

. whole population of the city were massacred, ten thou- 
sand captives only being rescued from the slaughter. 
Apollonius plundered and set fire to the city, levelled 
its noblest fabricks to the ground, and demolished the 
exterior walls. The temple, polluted with the blood of 

. the slain».was, from that time, totally abandoned, and its 
services discontinued ; and, in this forlorn condition, Jeru- 
salem and her hallowed sanctuary were left for three 
years ^ and a half, till Jiidas Maccabeus rescued and 
restored them. . 

The sufferings of the Jews did not end with the deso- 
lation of their metropolis. Antiochus was determined, 
as far as his power might avail, to exterminate the race, 
or at least to banish their religion from the earth — an 
undert^ng which nor he, nor all the powers of the earth 
assembled, could accomplish: it has been attempted 
often, but never has or can succeed — for the world itself 
subsisted only as the depositary of the truth they were 
endeavouring to chase out of it : the treasure they were 
labouring to destroy, was the only object for which the 
else vile casket was preserved. 

Antiochus first issued a decree that all people in his 
dominions should forsake their gods, and their own fbm 

s3 
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of worship^ to conform to his, and dispatched fittings 

. agents into all the provinces to see bis decree executed ; 
it being known that the Jews only would resist this edict, 
directions were given to treat them with the utmost 
severity. Large numbers of these unhappy people^ 
whose allegiance to the God of Abraham was but an 
empty professien, yielded to the danger, and became at 
once apostates to their God and persecutors of those of 
their brethren who held firm their faith. The Samaittaiis 

. too, so anxions formerly to prove their Hebrew oiig^ 
now denied it, said they were of Sidonian descent, of* 
fered to adopt the Assyrian's worship, and dedicated 
their boasted, temple on mount Gkurizzim to the Grecian 
Jiqpiter. These faithless people conseqnently enjoyed 

. in peace the fruits of their falseness, while those Jews 
who remained true suffered the most cruel persecutions. 

. The sacred temple of God was dedicated by the heathen 
tyranf s ministers to Jupiter Olympus, whose statue was 
placed on the altar of burnt-offerings, with a smaller 
altar before it, on which the Jews were required to offer 
their sacrifices to this false deity* Those who refused 
were ^ther massacred or subjected to lingering torments, 
till they submitted* The same scenes were acted 

. throughout the provinces of Judeah ; every town had its 
groves and altars of idolatrous worship, and that which 
God had chosen for his own holy^land, was become one 
entire scene of murder and pollution. While the people 
were made to go about with their heads crowned witb 
ivy in honour of Bacchus, all compliance with the 

. Mosaic law was prohibited ; to observe the Sabbath or 
perform the rite of circumcision was immediate deathi 
and we are told of two women, who, being discovered to 
have circumcised their new-bom babes, were led throogh 
the streets of Jerusalem with the infants hung round 
their necks, and cast headlong from the highest part of 
the city walls, with all who had assisted at the ceremony. 
Still there were those, and not a few, whomnditfaer 
torture, nor death, nor the promises and bribes that 
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dHmdandy offered, could induce to apostacy. They fled 
firom the citiesi hid tfaemsehes in rodis and eaves, feedU 
Mig upon roots and herbs : on one occasion we read that 
the Syrian govemov found and massacred a thonsand of 
them as they held their Sabbath worship in a cayem. 
Great pains were taken to destroy all copies of the sacred 
books, whether found in the synagogues or in private 
houses, and heavy penalties attached to the concealing 
of them: but He wiKNie word they were had already 
put the record beyond the reach of his enemies to ob- 
lilerate* 

Antiochus,. baffled and enraged by the constancy with 
which this miserable remnant of God's people held their 
faith, came himself to Jerusalem to complete his purpose. 
One of the first of his victims was Eleazar ; a venerable 
saint of ninety years of age, whom they in vain endea- 
voured to compel io eat of the flesh of swine, contrary 
to the Mosaic law. Failing in this, they who had the 
execution of the king's mandate, would for pity have 
persuaded him to bring of some other kind of flesh, that 
his law permitted him* to eat, in order to deceive the king 
as to his having partaken of the flesh of the sacrifice 
commanded. But the venerable old man scorned th^ 
dissimulation as he feared the sin : he would not have it 
even supposed that Eleazar, at four-score years and 
ten, had gone to a strange religion to preserve the small 
remnant of his years, and bade them lead him to the 
torture. They who had the conducting of the execution 
ascribed this rejection of their kindnesis to a desperate 
and haughty spirit, and led him immediately to death-^ 
but while at the point to die beneath the stripes they 
inflicted on him, he said, '' It is manifest to the Ix)Td, that 
hath- the holy knowledge, that whereas I might have been 
delivered from death, I now endure sore pains of body 
by being beaten ; but in soul I am content to suffer these 
things, because I fear him,'*, and saying thus, he departed. 
The story of Hannah and her seven sons follows im- 
mediately on that of the aged Eleazar ; and though 
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hiatorians have differed as to whether it occurred in 

'Jerusalem or at Antioch, we are not aware that there is 
any doubt as to the facts related of them. Seven bre- 

.thren of the Hebrews with : their mother being taken 

.and required, under torture of the scourge, to eat of the 

iflesh of s wine, one of them speaking first, said, '' What 
would'st thou aak or learn of us ? We are ready, to die 

gather than transgress the laws of our Father.*^ The 
enraged prince commanded thatpans and cauldrons should 

.be made hot, and the tongue of him who spake,, with 
other parts of his body to be cast in, while his mother and 

.brethren stood spectators of the scene. After this, his 
maimed body was laid into the pan, and while expiring 
under the lingering torture, his mother and brethren 
exhorted each other, saying, ''The. Lord God looketh 
upon us, and in truth hath comfort in.us, as Moses in his 
song, which witnessed to their faces, declared, saying, 

'And he shall be comforted in his servants." When .the 
first was dead, the second son was brought and asked, if 
he would eat. He answered "No" and suffered the 
like torment with his brother, exclaiming at the last gasp 
of life, " Thou, like a fury, takest us.out of this present 

. life; but the King of the world shall raise. us up, who 
have died for his laws, unto everlasting life.". The third 
was next summoned to submission, but. he boldly, put 

. forth his tongue and his hands to be dismembered, ,and 
said, ''.These I had from Heaven; and for his laws. I 
despise them; and from him I hope to receive them 
again." When this one was also dead, the fourth brother 
was, in like manner, also mangled ^nd tormented, and 
dying, said, " It is good, being put to death by men, to 
look. for hope from God to be raised up, again by him — 
as for thee, thou shalt have no resurrection to life." The 
fifth, in his agonies, looked towards the king, and. said 
to him, "Thou hast power over men, thpu art corruptible, 
thou dost what tho.u wilt; yet think not our nation is for- 
saken of her God; abide awhile, and behold his great 
power, how he will torment thee and thy seed." After 
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bim they broogfat the sixth, "whoy being ready to die» said, 
'«Be not deceived without cause; for we suffer these 
things for ourselves, having sinned against our God; 
therefore marvellous things are done. But think not, 
thou that takest in hand to strive against Grod, that thou 
shalt escape unpunished !" 

Meantime the wretched mother, standing by, beheld 
the agonies of her children, suffering one after another 
the most excruciating torments ; each, as he contemplated 
his brother's fate, anticipating his own ; yet none shrink- 
ing from the bold endurance. And she, too, shared 
their holy constancy, exhorting each one. to his death; 
and while the six were suffering, said to them in the 
Hebrew language, '' I cannot tell how ye came into my 
womb; for I neither gave you breath nor life, neither 
was it I that formed the members of every one of you ; 
but doubtless the Creator of the world, who formed the 
generations of men, and found out the beginning of all 
things, wiU also, of his own mercy, give you breath and 
life again, as ye now regard not your own selves for his 
laws' sake." The seventh son was yet alive ; and Anti* 
ochus, humbled and indignant at the contempt with which 
their holy constancy had baulked his power, intreated 
him to relent and save himself, adding, with oaths, that 
he would take him to his bosom, and entrust him as his 
firiend, and bestow on him wealth and happmess, if he 
would forego and abandon his fathers' faidi. Finding 
the young man immoveable in his purpose, the tyrant 
turned him to the mother, and exhorted her to use her 
influence for the preservation of her only remaining son. 
She promised that she would give him counsel; and 
inclining herself towards her son, while she looked scorn- 
fully on the tyrant, said to him, in the language of her 
country, ** O, my son, have pity upon me that bare thee 
and that gave thee suck, and nourished thee and brought 
thee up unto this age, and endured the troubles of thy 
education. I beseech thee, my son, look upon the 
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lieCiTenand the earth/and all that is tliereiii» and conmder 
that God made them of things that were not ; and SQ:.wa8 
mankind made likewise. Fear not .this tormentor, bat» 
being worthy of thy brethren^ take thy death, that I may 
receive th^e again in mercy with thy brethren." . While 
the mother was yet speaking, the young man said to his 
persecutors, "Whom wait ye for? I will not obey, the 
king's commandment; but I ^ilLobey the commandment 
of the law that was giten to our fathers by Moses.. And 
thou that hast been the author of all mischief ag^st the 
Hebrews, shalt not escape the hands of God. For >re 
suffer because of our sins. And though the living God 
be angry with us a Uttle while for our chastening and cor- 
rection, yet shall he be at one again .with his servants. 
But thoju, O godless man, and of all other men most 
wicked, be not lifted up without a cause, nor puffed up 
with uncertain hope^ lifting up thy hand against the ser- 
vants of God; for thou hast not yet escaped the judg- 
ment of Almighty God, who seeth all things. For our 
brethren, who now have suffered a short pain, are dead 
«mder God's covenant of everlasting life;. but thou, 
through the judgment of God, shall receive just punish- 
ment for ,tfay pride. I, as. my brethren,: offer up my 
^body and, life for the laws of our. fathers, beseeching 
God that he would speedily be merciful unto our nation; 
and tihat thou,>by torment and plagues, mayest confess 
that he alone is God; and, that in me and my brethren 
the wrath of the Almighty, that is brought :upon oar 
nation, may cease." Then the king, defeated in his 
.purpose and enraged, treated the seventh even.^orse 
than his six brothers; and after all these her sons, the 
mother also died. We have given the story at its full 
lepgtb, both for the beauty and. interest our readers can- 
not but find in it, and because it is at once a picture of 
the condition of the real children of God at this mourn- 
fal period, and a proof that some such there were, even 
now that the sons of men seemed to be every where tri* 
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umplianty God's chosen people nearly all destroyed or 
apostatised, and his name on the very verge of being for- 
gotten and banished from the earth. 

It was about this time that the first successful effort 
was made to resist by force the tyrant's mandates. Mat- 
tathias, an eminent priest of the family of Joarib, had 
fled from Jerusalem, at the commencement of the perse- 
cution, to his native city of Mbdin. The scenes of slaugh- 
ter aend pollution, however, were not to be escaped, and 
the king's messenger soon made his appearance in Modin " 
to execute the decree. Having assembled the people, 
among whom were Mattathias and his five sons, t&e 
king's officer addressed himself first to them, as persons ' 
whose influence was likely to decide the conduct of the 
rest ; and, in his master's name, profiered them wealth, 
and honours, and protection, if they would yield to the 
prince's edict, and offer to his gods the required sacrifice. 
Mattathias, in a voice to be heard by the assembled 
mtiltitude, declared that though all the Jewish nation, 
nay, the whole world united should conform to the As- 
syrians' edict, he and his sons would refuse it, and to the 
last moment of their existence remain faithful to their 
God. At the same moment that this holy resistance was 
making on their part, an apostate Jew offered himself to 
make sacrifice. Mattathias observing him, and calling 
to mind that, by the law of Moses, one who isacrificed to 
idols was to be instantly slain, rushed onthe apostate 
and killed him on the spot. His sons immediately fol- 
lowed his example, slew the king's officer and his at- 
tendants, overthrew \he idol and its unhallowed altar, 
and hasting through the city, bade all that would serve 
the God of Israel to follow them. They soon found 
themselves at the head of a considerable body of men, 
with whom they fled into the deserts of Judeah, and were 
speedily joined by others who flocked to them from all 
parts of the distracted country. 

The next thing to be considered was the means of de- 
fending themselves ; and, as a first and indispensable step 
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to ibis, without which no possible resistance could be 
made^ a decree was passed to make it lawful, in theirown 
defence, to bear arms on the Sabbath day. Mattathias, 
with his little army, daily increased by the accession of 
brave and pious men, then descended into the pUdns to 
try his force against the enemy, and the apostate Jews 
who had been joined with them. All of these whom he 
took, he put to immediate death, and the rest he chased 
before him, till they were compelled to fly into foreign 
countries for security. Successful every where, his army 
rapidly growing as he advanced, the valiant priest passed 
from city to city, overturned the idol altars, re-opened 
the synagogues that had been closed or appropriated to 
other purposes, made active search forsuchof the sacred 
books as might have escaped, add caused firesh copies to 
be made of them, re-established the reading of scripture, 
the prayers, and other publick services, and ordered im- 
mediate circumcision of all the male children who had 
been bom since the prohibition of that ceremony. Be* 
fore the expiration of a year, Mattathias had extended 
his reforming influence through great part of Jndeab, 
and would probably have advanced towards Jerusalem, 
where the strongest resistance was likely to be made, had 
not death arrested his pious work. Worn down with 
age. and sickness, andfatigrue, the djing patriotcaUedto 
him his sons, and spoke to them to this efiect. *^ Hitherto 
pride and oppression have been suffered to prosper over 
ns, for a punishment of our sins; but now be ye valiant 
and zealous for God's laws, and fear not to expose your 
lives in defence of God's covenant with your fore-fathers, 
if. you expect the reward promised to it. Gall to re- 
membrance the obedience of Abraham, the faithfulness 
of Joseph, the zeal of Phineasi, Caleb's courage, David's 
constancy, Elijah's zeal, and the intrepidity of Daniel and 
his faithful companions. Let their miraculous deliver- 
ances inspire you with a sure trust in the Almighty's pro- 
jection. Be not discouraged by the threats and weak 
efforts of the greatest of men, who, though they seem to 
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trinililA now, will shortly be cQt off and become the food 
Qf wnns ; but am yourselves with courage in defence 
of our laws, liberties, and religion, and you will not fail 
of success. Simon, your eldest brother, has shown him- 
self a man of wisdom ; let him be as a father and a coun- 
seller to yon, and do nothmg without his advice : Judas 
is known for his valoar and conduct; let him be your 
general aikl lead you against your enemies. And may 
heaven crown you with glory and success*" Having 
spoken thu», the old man- expired, and was buried with 
his ancestors in his native city of Modin. To his sons, 
known .to us^ by Hie name of the Maccabees, remained the 
glory i>f restoring Jerusalem to freedom and its ancient 
sptoDdour. B.C. 166. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Although the Jig-tree shall not blossom^ iic. iic. — Has. 

ill. 17, 18, 19. 

THBRfi are some, whose fig-trees have always blos- 
somed, and whose vines have always yielded' frait. 
Cradled in the lap of luxury, and nurtured beneath the 
wing of prosperity, they know not the bitter feeling of 
desftfufton^^for them, then, this passage has no charms, 
&r to them it evidently does not belong. It is to the 
afflicted Christian it opens a vein of instruction, blended 
with solid support ; for he knows that what the propliet 
did, by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, it is his pri- 
vilege to do in similar circumstances. 

Here is not only the cessation of present enjoyment, 
but the cutting off of life's sweetest balm — hope* Not 
<ndy is the fruit lacking from the vine, which should be 
ready to gather — ^ihe full grape to be pressed into the 
eup,'for the refreshment of the languid spirits — but the 
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Uossonifi, which should promise for futurity, do o^t ap^ 
pean Here are not only the softuesses oC life wuutiugv 
but the very sustenance of it ; the fields yield uo meal, 
the flocks are cut off from the fold, aod there are no herd 
in the stalls. One by one the resources are taken. away« 
He saw them gradually decay. When the first failed, 
he sighed, but said, that whkh remaineth shall. comfort 
me. Another faded ; but he could still look rounds and 
make his selection, and say, this shall be iu its steads, bul 
that also fled, and so on till the last c^une ; then becanae 
it was the last, \\e, folded it to his bosom with a warmth 
which speaks a eonq^entration of the affections,. till a 
powerful grasp disengaged him fiom thai also*-<liieo 
what remaineth for him now to do, but to bid D^Bspam 
stretch her dark plumage, and cover with her cold wings 
every faculty of the squI, and to brood over it for ever? 
But not so. He raises his form from this prostration of 
sorrow, and steadily fixing his eye towards Heaven, his 
countenance brightens — his hand is lifted up as a beacon 
of animation, and the lips are seen to move. Listen to 
t^e accents : at first they are feeble — softiy he begins his 
plaint. '' Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
fruit shall be in the vines, the labour of the olive shall 
fml, and the field shall yield no meat, the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the 
stalls" — ^bis voice gathers a firmer tone, and be proceeds 
— " yet I will rejoice in the Lord — I will joy in the God- 
of my salvation." He gradually swells his note, till h6. 
has chauuted forth a song worthy of the chief singer on 
bis stringed instruments. Myositis* 

Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee.-^ 

Matt. xxvi. 35. 

Pbter was no boastful hypocrite, no false, deceitful 
friend. He thought what he said, and purposed what h» 
promised. But Peter did not know himself. He knew 
that Je^us was ]L<ord, that he had something to bestow 
more dear than life, mpre valuable far i^an all on eartb 



tiiat.Goiild be forfeited for his sake, fie knew, too, all 
the gratitude he deserved, and aH the devotedness he 
ciainted from him ; and he knew, for he had heard it from 
his own lipft, that he who denieth his Lord before mex^ 
faimirillfais Lord denj before the Father in heaven, at 
a moknent ^hen that denial will banish him thence for 
ever. He thonght, and well he might, that it would be 
madness in him to take the lesser for the greater good, 
abandon him who loved him, for them who could ndt 
telp him, and barter his portion in his Master's kingdom, 
fsr tiie poor purchase of this unworthy life. But it never 
Altered into his mind that he could be so mad; for Peter 
did not know himself. We haVe need to tread softly 
always, and to mistrust ourselves always, and to be pre^ 
somptuQUS never; for we are all of us the fools (bat 
Peter thought he could not be. Even when our .pUN. 
poses are right, when our preference is determined to the 
good, when we do indeed love the Lord we follow, and 
desire to- die with him rather than forsake him, we are so 
weak, so eormpt, so unstable, that the idlest suggestion 
of ithe idlest tongue may fright us from our purpoise, the 
vMt di^tadt aspect of danger to; our earthly interest may 
torn UA from our course ; and if, like Peter^ we a^e pve^ 
fiimiing on the. strength of our own good purposes, we 
shaD .surely deny our faith upon the &st temptations 
Tb its, as to him, tins humiliating lesson must be taught; 
and if we set forth on 6ur Christian course in igboranqe 
of tin^'our weakness, or our madness, for such it rather 
floem s;- we shall learn it through many a fall as sad, and 
many a tear as bitter as his were. It does seem inif 
possible,, that, once taught the value of eternal thii^, 
and having once imbibed the love of them, we shouM 
put them to balance against the poor batibles of this 
bribf world ; and we are loath to think so ill of omrselves 
as to suppose it But we must know, and if we know it 
not yet, we have some sore lessons to come, that God's 
supporting and preventing grace is as needful to the 
seiMiad 9tep as to the first, and to the third as to the 
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gecond, even to the very latest— ras needfartoiee£tiie 

spiritual life within us as to enkindle it first, to. keep us 

jChristians as to make us Christians. And as certainly 

as the eye of faith and confidence is taken off from that 

bright light to fix it on any thing in ourselves, darkness, 

and the dai^ers of darkness, and the deeds of darkness, 

so certainly await us. Christians are apt to think, they 

were sometime weak, sometime « unfaithful, sometime 

prone to earth. O ! let us not deceive ourselves. This 

is not what we were, it is what we are, and what, left 

to ourselves, we shall instantly prove to be. To the 

latest moment of our earthly course, we need the infla- 

ence of God's Holy Spirit, and, without it, shall surely 

.take earth in preference to heaven, for our body's life 

risk our soul's eternal welfare^ and for the favour of man 

.deny the Lord that bought us. 

* . ' . . ■ . 

That ye study to he quiets and to do your own busi- 

ness. — :I. Thbss. iv. 11. 

St. Paul had given various counsel to his.breihren — 
'he. ^ad<exho(rted them to wakefulness .and zeal, to active 
*bene?volence* and pious self-devdtion-^he had bidden 
4hem putth^ir hands to the ploiigh, gird themselves! for 
ilabour, and arm themselves for action; And now. withal 
iie comes to this, the least acceptable perhaps of all his 
;precepts^f^ Study. te be quiet." We do ne^t like to be 
•quiet, because we do not lUce to be.nothing<^-4liereis 
mdre-feeling of self-importance in doing the will of God, 
ihaii, in suffering it; in acting, than in. submitting:;. and 
!&e command that says, ^' For my sake go forth into the 
world, and put your lives to peril," is less revolting to our 
jQUtm^'siMide, Uiaa that which says, *' For my sake stay 
;at home, and let the world forget you." Hence we gA)W 
eager, restless, and impatient of the circumstances that 
surround us, .thrust ourselves into business that is not our 
.own, andc^l it an anxiety to be doing good, and a sseal 
for the glory of God. The only good for mortals upon 
earth, is to obey the commandments of the Lord their 
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4pod-«-«mdthe only glory that can be given to the Creator 
by the creature, is by confonhity to his infill. But alas ! 
it is our own gtbry, and not his we covet, in much of the 
noise and bustle we make about region. When our 
business is to learn, we prefer to teach— ^when it is to 
listen, we prefer to talk«— when it is to seartsh out in 
silence and subdue the evils of our own hearts, we prefer 
to run fron house to house, and prove every body wrongs 
and s^t every body right — for their good, we say, and 
ire believe it so— -but alas ! not fbr our own* We gaip^ per- 
haps, a name and a character as zealous and successful 
labourers— -but meantime our own uncultured gar^^u 
goes to waste ; the weeds grow up apace ; the perturbed 
and agitated mind holds no communion With itsdif ; the 
ornam^it of a meek and quiet spirit isfo^otten. We 
must be hither and thither in perpetual bustle, as if the 
command had been, ^' Be never quiet" The new world 
we create for ourselves proves as engrossing, as agitating, 
as exciting, as that we profess to have renounced. The 
religion of the committee-room and the prayer-meeting 
tEikes place, in interest if not in time, of the unseen, un- 
shared devotion of the closet ; and llie notice, and ap« 
probation, and intercoiurse of the people of God become 
more desired and more valued than that of God himself. 
In short, our study is to distinguish ourselves in religidn, 
whereas it should be exactly the contrary-^we should be 
wilting to act when plt^nly called upon by dtity-«-ready 
to come forth when it is clearly and unequivocally our 
business — ^but our ** Study'* should be "To be quiet;** 
unseen, unmarked, unhefurd of— and if so his providence 
has bem pleased to place us, instead of being impatient, 
we should be most grateful indeed to be unwanted. 

JJange du Seigneur parut tout JCun coup ; h Ueu fitt 
rempli de htmiire, tt Vange le poussant par U c6ti h 
reveilla et lui dit: Levez^vous promptement; €iu 

t3 
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. mimie momeui les chaines iamberent de ses mainc, jfc* 
— ^AcTBS i>ES Apot : xii. 7, 8. 

DiEU 6cgute les pri^res de ses serviteurs, mais dans 
ses moments. L'esperaDce qu'on a en Inin'est pas trom- 
peuse. On pent considerer ceci comme nne image du se- 
cours qne Dien donne ou par sa grace on par Tange gardien, 
a une ame qni est endormie dans les tenebres et les liens 
du pech69 et dans la pnissance dn diable. H F6claire 
la reveille, et la presse de sortir da sommeil. II fait 
tomber de ses mains les cbaines qni I'empechoient de les 
lever an ciel par la pri^re, de les etendre vers les pauvres 
par Fapmone, de faire des oenvres de penitence, d'humi- 
]it6, de charit6. Ce secours met la pecheur en etat de 
marcher dans la voie des commandemens de Dien, et de 
reprendre la robe de la charit6. H lui sert de guide et 
de compagnon dans le chemin du saint. Quesnbl. 

Quiconque ne renoncepas a tout ce quHl posside, nepeui 

itre mon disciple. 

On comprend ais^meot qae nous devons renoncer aox 
plaifflrs criminels, aux fortunes injnstes, et anx grossier^ 
vanit^s, parceque le renoncement k tontes ces choses 
ix>nsiste dans un m6pris qui les rejette absolument.et qui 
en cpndamne toute jonissance: mais il n'est pas ausai 
facile de comprendre le renoncement aux biens legitime- 
ment acquis, aux douceurs d'une vie honn^te etmodeste, 
enfin aux hpnneurs qui viennent de la bonne reputation 
et d'une vertu qui s'^l^ve an-dessus de Tenvie. On a 
besoin des consolations d'une vie douce et paisible ponr 
se soulager dans les embarras de sa condition; il fant 
pour les honneurs avoir 6gard aux biens^ances; il faut 
conserver pour ses besoins le bien qu'on poss^de. Com- 
ment done renoncer k toutes ces choses pendant >qu*on 
.est occup^ du soin de les conserver? C'estqu'ilfaut, 
sans passion, faire mod^r^ment ce que Ton pent pour 
consetver ces choses, afin d'en faire un usage sobre, et 
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lion pas ea vouloir jovir et y mettre son coear« Ainsi la 
mam^re de renoncer wax maiivaiaes choses est,, d'en 
rejeter Tiu^age avec horreor; et la maai^re de renoncer 
aax bonnes est de n'user jamais qu'avec moderation pour 
la n4cessit6, en s'^tudiant k retrancher tons les besoins 
imaginaires dont la nature avide se yeut flatter. II faut 
done que tout chr^tien renonce h tout ce qu'il poss^de, 
m&me aux choses les plus innocentes, puisqu'elles cesse- 
roient de Tetre s'il n'y renon^oit pas. II faut qu^U 
renonce m6me aux choses qu'il est oblig6 de conserver 
ayec un grand soin, comme le bien de sa famUle ou 
comma sa propre reputation, puisqu'il ne doit tenir de 
coeur k aucune de toutes ces choses: il ne doit les con* 
server que pour un usage sobre et moder^; enfin, il doit 
&tre pr^t k tout perdre toutes les fois que la Providence 
voudra Fen priver, Fenblon. 



LECTURES 

ON OUR 

SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 



LECTURE THE NINTH. 



Ye ham heard that it was said by them of old time. Thou 
> shalt not commit adultery: But I say unto you. That 

whosoever hoieth on a woman to lustfrfter her, hath 
. committed adultery with her already in his heart. 
.' And,tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
•' cast it from thee ; for it is profitable for thee that 
. ofte cf.thy members should perish, and not that thy 
• whole body should be cast into hell. And if thy right 
. hand' offend thee, cut it off, and castit from thee: for 

it' is profitcAle for thee that one of thy members 
< ^ouid perish, and' not thBt thy whole body should he 

oasi into hell. It hath been said. Whosoever ^allpui 
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away ki^ wife, let him give her a toritinff of divatee^ 
meni : But I M.y unto you. That whosoever shall pvtt 
away his wife, saving for the cause ^fornication, 
eauseth her to commit adultery : and whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced comimitteth adultery.-^ 
• Matt.- v. 27 — 82. 

TfTERE are some crimes wliich it seems to tis impose 
sible that we shoald ever be tempted to commit. The 
detestation with which society has marked them, ftie 
instinctive horror with which our natnral delicacy is%rink)i 
from them, seem to place them beyond thonght or qnes* 
tion ; and the most careful mother does not feel it neces- 
sary to caution her children against vices that seem im- 
possible, or to provide them with defence against an nn- 
feared danger. It is well it should be so — ^for there is 
no better moral security against the commission of crime 
than this persuasion. The Grecian sage knew well the 
heart of man, when he refused to make laws against a 
crime that had never been heard of, and which seemed 
too bad to be committed. While that was the general 
knpression, there was an almost certainty that it would 
not be committed. It is a fact, too certain to be con- 
troverted, and too much under every day's observation 
to need a proof, that the contemplation of crime lessens 
our horror of it^ As the simple child that screams, and 
starts, aiid hides itself from some uncouth image when 
iirst presented to its notice,, gradually growi^ roconciled 
to it, takes it for a play*thing, treasuttes, and fondles, and 
at last reftises to relinquish it— even so is it with the liuman 
heart; familiarity with wrongs and not with wroi^ only, 
but with every thing, blunts our perception of it. it is 
%o in sorrow — ^it is so in joy-^it is so even w our corpo* 
veal feelings — ^if the second stroke benot sevever than the 
&rst^ it is not felt the same. In our moral perceptions, 
it is most pre-eminently so ; and there is no tmtli iliore 
im)»ortant, more imperiotisly claiming attention tiian this, 
in the moral education of our childnen. We meet with 
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paimifai.wlio tfaiDk it desiraUe to iatrodttce their children 
to the knowledge- of vice in order to guard them against 
it» They.argne, that a yoang person, sent into the world 
inall the simplicity of ignorance, will be ini more danger 
of corruption than one to whom the secrets of iiiiqaity 
have been laid opefi, its language made familiar, and its 
bitter consequences early impressed on their minds. The 
afgnment seems plausible; but the fact is not so. In at- 
tempting to furnish them with other arms, we have de- 
piiyed'them of their best — the 'strangeness of the evil' 
prese^nted to them. It is of course that every child, re- 
spectably ) educated in a Christian country, knows what is 
a sin and what is not; farther than this, there are vice» 
which had better be kept as far out of sight as possible, 
ajad as long-chappy,, if they could remfdn in ignorance 
of them for ever! . The steps are very slow and very 
impereeptible ; but we doubt not to say of some things, 
that the Sjpi time a youthful mind pauses to look upon 
Tice, the farthest barrier, the extreme out- work of inno-* 
eency is yielded : we say not that it is necessarily eridan* 
gered — ihsink Godl there are other and stronger 'guards 
remaining; but the enemy has advanced a step upon us. 
We wish, ere we leave this subject, it might be possi* 
ble for words of ours to make the incautious mother sen-» 
sibla of the mischief she is doing,^ in introducing her 
daughters to familiarity with the language and feelings 
of impurity^ the recital or representation of illicit passion* 
Xo be convinced it is a mischief, we have need but of 
coaimon observation. Remark the innocent girl the first 
year she. is taken to the theatre — every indecent jest or 
immodest sentiment brings the colour to her cheeks, and 
distress into her eye : mark her the second year-— she 
blushes still, perhaps, but the look of distress will be 
chained to a smile of suppressed mirth: a few years 
more, and it is well if the blush, and the smile, and the 
distress,: be not all merged in the laugh of effirontery, 
that cares, not to betray its relish' for the jest. We hear 
of the moral influence of the drama, and parents think if 
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they are careful to select snch as paint misery ua^iiib^Bam 
result of crime, it will conduce to strengthea the lo¥e of 
virtue in the minds of their daughters* > Snt th^ surely 
miscalculate, in that they overlook the principle we have 
been Sp'eaiking of — the dangerous effect of contact. TSo 
an uncorrupted mind, the idea of an illicit passion, even 
in the unindulged feeling of it, would be simple disgust 
and horror. You take her to the representation of it^w* 
she shudders — ^but she feels, she pities, she is interested 
— she finds an hour's exquisite amusement in the eoii* 
temptation of vice: it ends in misery, certainly; and 
she, as well as her parents^ would doubtless tell.iijs.atie 
has more dread of it than she had before ; but^alas 1 es» 
perience has too surely proved, that the dread of punisb* 
ment, temporal or eternal, is insufficient to resist ithe 
forc^ pf present feeling, if unaided by.better.priiifiiple-H* 
we have made a losing step indeed, when, our bcnrTor>af 
the sin has been trani^fered to the punishment.. . Mean* 
time she has become familiar with vice ; d&e has been 
amused by it, she would like to repeat the interview 
with it. If it, be said, she is still no nearer to the com;* 
mission of it — ^thank God ! she probably is not, -In our 
country, frbm the habits of society, the high tone of 
moral feeling, and the careful edocaticm we veoeive, not 
on^ woman in a thousand, above the lowest class of ao* 
ciety, ever comes under the temptation ; but who caa 
say which is to be that one. Some have stood in sack 
danger that least expected it — and we may depend 
upon it, the female who is so exposed^ religious pnnei* 
pies apart, has lost her strongest safeguard, if. she &ids 
in it a familiar object, the pastime of her innocence, -the 
language she has learned to listen to without a blush* 

There are many things beside the drama, to which 
our remai^ks are eiquially applicable. We have seen pa« 
rents allow their children to take up a newspaperr and 
indiscriminately peruse its pages. What do diey find 
therb? The crimes without their punishment, perhaps, 
Childien do not understand, reflect upon, or temember 
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wiM tibey read there. Perhaps not — ^bnt the images re* 
Bain upon their minds as familiar objects, common oc- 
eanences, things to talk aboat, and the instinctive horror 
of ijiaocence is gradually worn out. We should mention 
QOTels and poems, but we may speak of these in other 
places. There is one thing else to which we cannot for- 
bear aHoding, though at the risk of betraying secrets— 
dui oonreisation of ladies 'when alone — of young women 
in particular, or old ones when the young are present- 
die iadelicate allusion, the licentious story, the un- 
chddted levity of talk — we would not enter particularly 
on the subject — one who is wiser than we has said, ** Let 
not these things be so much as named among you" — and 
we may be assured, the dress of iiaodesty and propriety 
flif^ ia oidy worn in mixed company, is not the genuine 
gwb of imiocence and purity. 

We are aware it may be answered, that these cautions 
are! useless, because fiiey are insufficient— common in- 
tercourse with the 'world must make young people 
femiliar with vice. True, but not while they are young; 
keep it off as long as possible : meantime their feelings 
arcf subsiding, the mind is strengthening, the judgment 
is mattkred-^many a wind may blight the blossom that 
caahot hurt the fruit. But even if it be proved, that 
idl Aese things cannot lead to ultimate sin, as man 
acoounts of sin, by a piirer code they may be sin them- 
selvies*: and' she, who, providentially saved by circum- 
stance and education from all temptation to wrong, 
can make an amusement and a sport of it, may in 
ffae'sight of Grod be found to love sin as well as she who 
was'tempted and ruined by it. 

We reach now the second clause of the text. The 
divine Fk'eacher had this advantage of all other preachem 
— ^he knew what "wa^ passing in the hearts of those who 
heard ' him— ^he saw the rising objection, the painful in- 
fereikoe, or erver it was so much as felt in the bosom that 
conceived^ it. ' And now, perhaps. He perceived that 
fumto were saddened or revolted by the severity of faia 
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requisitions — the demand' was exorbitE^t/tke sacfifiee 
was too much. The most common feelings, the moSt 
natural impulses of our nature to be prohibited and 
visited as sins — not .a word of anger, not an unhofy 
thought — ^it is impossible that God cap require so mucJi 
as this! Likely his omniscience marked these feelings 
then, or, in anticipation, heard them: repeated now, and 
bequeathed for us, as he uttered for his hearers, the suf- 
ficient answer of these succeeding verses. . 

The unbelieving world sadly migudges of the God we 
serve, when it supposes that he pleases himself with de- 
manding of us any unnecessary sacrifice, and, like the 
narrow-minded tyrants of the' earth, delights to exercise 
his power by wanton opposition to our natural feelings 
and desires. . Be we certain that he never yet demanded 
any thing of his creatures, but what was absolutely and 
wholly profitable and desirable to themselves. A de- 
mand can scarcely be severe, that requires nothing but 
our good, means nothing but our salvation. But, while 
we are denying that the divine law is severe, we must 
admit that it is positive, imperious — ii allows of none of 
those evasions by which men endeavour to elude the 
strictness of its precepts. Jesus knew well that even 
they who followed him and called themselves his disciples, 
would, nor then, nor ever» like the hard sayings, by which 
their sincerity must be tried. He fore-knew that they 
with whom the sweet promise of the gospel would ftid 
welcome, who would accept, with grateful eagerness, a 
dispensation so suited to their need, and listen to its doc- 
trines with delight, would hesitate* when it came to the 
close demands of that gospel, would try to tamper with 
them, and find excuses for holding fast some forbidden 
* treasure, indulging some dangerous propensity — ^forbid- 
' den and dangerous to them as temptations and instruments 
to sin, even when innocent, perhaps, and lawful in itself. 
To determine at once that this could not, must not be, 
he takes up an emblem, not of ^our sinful, but of our most 
natural desires, not of the purchase of iniquity, bat of 



fll^ mofi Yidaed gj/EU. of h^ven. /](liy qgbt l^^ii4> thy 
light ,e]^e--7Ao,tli]fl^ ^d i^ost usei^U to 

you — the best of ,i|ll tb^t G;q4 IjiMOEiself has given — ^th^ 
ypu can lea^t of all thisigs do without — ^things of which 
the loss ledupes you to def9rmity« ^joA helpless 4^ 
9r9pdtude. It would beimpossible to ^ake use of strpngi^r 
emblems to represent, the absolute sagrifice required by 
the. gospel, of every tUog. that interferes with our eterncd 
interests. '^ It has been said/' it is the language of so- 
ciety in general, the language of our lives as of our lips, 
Utfit. temporal advantage and worldly. expediency are to 
t^e place of the demands of religion in our habits, if 
not in our minds. Some who know, or think they know 
^e value of ^e gospel truth, keep their opinions quite 
concealed, avoid every thing that has the appearance of 
^^^ousness, content themselves to wear the dress of en- 
^e worl^liness, and tell us they should lose their friends 
ox injure their circumstances, were their opinions to be 
suspected. Others venture on the profession of religion, 
talk a great deal about it, and run hither and thither 
after every thing that has to do with it — ^but these too 
contppt themselves with wishing that such and such things 
.did not interfere with their duties. They will confess 
tfafit certaiii^ practices have a tendency to draw off their 
minds firom God, and lead them into sin — even in many 
cai^es that they^ are sinners themselves. '' I know it is not 
right, but I cannot help it" — **^ I know I ought to do so 
.apd ;so, but; iqircumstances do not adinit of it." This in 
th^ literal sei^e is absurdity, because that which is im- 
possible can never be right, and that which is necessary 
can never be wrong: but we all understand this to mean, 
that we cannot do or forbear to do, without injury, or 
loss, or inconvenience of some kind to ourselves or 
others; and that the sacrifice is greater than the demand ^ 
the objection stronger than the claini. 

To say that time is not so long as eternity, that God 
is more powerful than man, that the interest of our bo- 
dy's brief existence is less important than an immortality 
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of bliss or woe, is to take op an argument that none wifl 
controvert; and hence it is, that fine dr^n pictures of 
the brevity, and uncertainty, and vanity of life, make 
so little real impression on the mind, * however much 
they may move the feelings. No one doubts all this — 
but every one doubts, till he has learned to take the 
simple word of God for truth, whether these sacrifices 
are required of him. The persons we have been speak- 
ing of would tell us, could they really express their feel- 
ings — " We are placed here in a world in which there is 
much to sufier and much to enjoy, and we are, in some 
sense, at the m«rcy of the circumstances that surround 
us. We can feel pain and we can feel pleasure — "we 
can discern between good and evil, between wealth and 
poverty, between love and hatred, between ease and 
toil. We have passions that nature gave us, we have 
inclinations and aversions that we derived from heaven. 
It is vain to say these things are of no consequence — 
we know that at some time they will be of none — ^bat 
they are of consequence now, and of the utmost. Is it 
reasonable to suppose, then, that religion should require 
i>f us all these sacrifices ? It does not blunt our feelings, 
or lessen our needs, or destroy our natural desires--- 
why should we suppose a God of mercy and love will 
insist upon what is so contrary to them? *' - 

Perhaps, at least, it would be reasonable io take God 
on his own word, or the *' But I say unto you ;" that stands, 
and ever will stand, by his own placing, in direct oppo- 
sition to the " It had b^en said," by which the world is 
determined to regulate its principles and conduct. Is 
that which you must risk by compliance with the demands 
of religion, of more use to yoti than your right hand? Is 
the thing you wfll forfeit by your piety more valuable 
than your right eye? Shall you sufl'er something more 
painful to the mind, than to the body ^ould be the rude 
plucking out, the willing tearing off, of one of its liviog 
members ? If not, the question is decided for you 
where there h no appeal— religion does require it, God 
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does insist on: it ; for here are his own words — ^' If thy 
rig^ht eye offend thee» pluck it oat-*-If thy right hand of- 
fend thee, cat it off." The expression means an occasion 
of offtece« a cause of offending. They are not offences 
in themselves, as thy pleasures, and pursuits, andinterests 
Hiay not be, but, on the contrary, precious and valuable ; 
bat still they may be a means of temptation to do some- 
thing that God has forbidden, and if Ihe sin can no other- 
wise be avoided than by pcurting from them, the decision 
is very positive — ^they must be parted from — '* Cast them 
fiwm thee." 

r W^ know that some will think and dp think this, " A 
hard saying;" they think they cannot, and some are so 
hiAd as to s^y they will not believe that an eternity of ex- 
quisite misery-is to be the punishment of some little diso- 
bedience in this state of kifirmity, and that nothing can 
avert it but putting themselves to pain and sorrow. It 
seems to them as if some wanton oppressor should come 
to their dwelling, and tell them they may only save their 
lives by voluntarHy cutting off a limb. This may seem a 
boi^le^qued' statement, because the mass of people are 
little in the habit of examining their own meanings — but 
such is actually .the common feeling. You tell us, God 
will send us to perdition, because we follow our most 
natural inclinations. Perhaps to such, it should be enough 
to say, ^' Nay, but^ O ' man, who art thou that repliest 
si^^ainst God I " But there is more that may be said. 
It is not so. Let us consider who it was that brought 
this message, the condition in which he stood when he 
delivered it, the persons he addressed. Before he came 
to these hard words, can we not understand him to have 
said, *' I am here in the eonditiou that you see me, toil- 
ing, suffering, and appointed to death, because sin is of 
fensive to God, and the soul that is asspiled with it can- 
not enter into his presence. I have blessed those who 
were never blessed till now — ^I have made happy .those 
who but foK my coming had been eternally miserable : 
yoa profess to believe me, since you have come after 



m^ and' criled ychfMdvetf by itt^ iiaiti^: I bav^ i6ikh 
every thing for you ; all that I now demand iA, that -yoti 
hate^ avoid, put a^ay flroili yoii the rin that had rufalM 
fiiVL, and has brought me wher^ I am, and ceadsie to givcf 
irilftil oflence to the Being to whom I have recondletf 
yon. To do this yon mnst sometimes part from wliai 
yott value most, your body's ease, yonr bosom's trea* 
sures — do you think the sadrific^ too mUdh? I did not 
think so, when I came hither? Yoti must risk somd 
snffbrings to which all your naturlal feelings arle avers^-^ 
Do you think the risk too great? I did not thiiik so, 
when I became what you s^e itie ? It is for' your own 
profit I demand thes6 things — ^buf if it Were not^ is life> 
or limb, or your wliole beidg^s'happihess, eotild' it M" 
Concentrated intd a' point, to be put in competition with 
any thing I can d^mand^of you? " Stirely we ne^d g& 
lk6 farther with the illuslmtioti; Vfo. tii$ Aot becauis^ 
we go here and go there, and do thin thing and tfaaf 
tiling, and dispute ovier'one dommand, BaaA ^Vad^ dhd^ 
ther, and boldly break a third— it is liot th^ fblly that 
our right hand has worked, or the plearafe in which tiie 
right eye has indulged, simply and in' itself considered^ 
Ihat now exposes us to this hard penalty. It iirtho spirit 
of mind that our conduct ^ betrays, it is the deliberate 
choice of our hearts. H^i^ aife things pfoced b^folre uif 
in seeming opposition, the will of God and out own plea^ 
sure — say our happiness; for so iiniay seem to us — ^hef^ 
is the express word of God i^ainst something the opiA^ 
ions of men and our own induce us to — here is tile ^ 
that God hates, inseparably mixed op with i^metiiitig w^ 
h)ve« He who made us, redeemed us, bears every tUiijf^r 
fbrj^ves every thing, bestows every thidg, demakidi^ 6t 
us a sacrifice of something we greatly value, not becadser 
he likes to give us pain, but because it is an occasion 00 
otfence to him, and interferes with lA^ laws^ and goveftt'- 
ment. Those wh(^ hesitate must abide their choice-^ 
but let them net say when they Have made it, th^t the 
ientente pronounced on tllem itf a hard one. They htve^ 
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p)*oved their little yalne for a mercy for wUch they re- 
fuse so. poor a recompense, for the love of which they 
can so readily make forfeiture, for the approbation they 
are so little careful to ootain. Surely they who can 
think any sacrifice great, or any requirement much, have 
hearts but little meet for the society of heaven. If the 
actdoes not deserve the punishment, the spirit it evinces 
surely must. Distinguished as the disciples of such a 
teacher, the servants of such a Lord, we think it too 
much to, be required of us, that our righteousness and 
&e, sacrifices we make to it, be more than that of the 
Scribes and I%arisees — than that which the world in 
geiiersd assents to as necessary, and which suits our own 
convenience. 

. We need not pause upon the closing verses of the 
text ; because in the principle they stand united with the 
first, and in the practice have reference to the Jewish 
law, which allowed of practices not admissible by ours. 
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QUEEN MARY. 

In the last two pieces of Biography we presented to 
our readers — a branch of our Work we then, by no means, 
intended so long to interrupt, — ^we had occasion to speak 
of the state of religion in our own and the neighbouring 
country during the usurpation of Cromwell and the liceh* 
tious reign of Charles II., that profligate and lawless 
prince, whom neither could his father^s fate alarm, nor 
his own misfortunes chasten. As afibrding reference to 
events, connected with and nearly succeeding to those 
we there spoke of, we have chosen, for our present sub- 
ject, the life of Mary, the wife of William III., whose 
royal dignity of station seems scarcely more eminent 
than the fame of her piety and domestic virtue. It is 
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trde that tlie private ciiafacter of a ttonardh is dMoiilt 
to reach; more especially when it is a qo^fion of thud 
and genuine piety — ^a question we tm ncamely d0citl9 
upon foi' our eqhals and contemporam^r, sfil) lesKS fO# &M 
so veiled from common observation ^ a ttdlVliErdi dri ttHT 
dtfone ; whose private chafacter rit^it^ b«it tbo^^ aJbMii 
her person could know, and fhey catif Mssttt^ bei ^n 
pected to relate impartially. All we can do iH to relpesl 
^hat we are told of iBfary; the evidfentie, uttdoubtadify 
of an historian personally attached to her, but wUi^b^ si 
fyt as we are informed, has not beeti cotitradictiid hy an^ 
other. In respect to the good things he has said of tbU 
princess, we hope to follow, morb nearly tifaa lie did 
himself, the advice Burnet has given for tl^ sort of 
commendatory biography, inhere h& says, *^ Mankind is 
so little disposed to believe muchgood of others^bbcausei 
most men know so much ill of themlidvesi and are M 
unwilling to be made better, that, in order to the beget* 
ting a full belief of that which is proposed to tlie imitation 
of others, the words by which it is expressed must be 
severely weighed and well chosen. When things of this 
kind are related- with an exaictn^ss that seems to be too 
much studied, the wit that is ill-placed lessens the effect 
that might have followed, if the recital had been more 
natural; for what is most genuine will always be best 
received; nor must too much be said, how true or jAst 
sofever.'* 

Mary, the eldest daughter of James II., [tfien duke of 
York, was married to her cousin, William, Prinoe ei 
Orange, on the twenty-third of October, 1677 — a period 
#Uen the prospects of Engltod were so dark, that, remote 
as might be the benefit to be derived irom it, this mir- 
riage was the only event that shed a beani of light upoioi 
itten's dark anticipations of the ftature. Charles II. ImhI 
no children. James, the undisputed heir to his kingdom^ 
had, six years before his marriage, openly declared him- 
i^elf a papist. Hie episcopal church had lost its jgrdund 
both by tiie evident inc&mtioli toWAds pepeiey^ andinfT 
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tfie yncen of Ih^nuaBtry and of ttnr court by wMok fki&f 
^m» nphalif yfhSte the protestent dissentMNi kad been 
yet more* afenated by oppressioa and mi8maiiageaieii& 
Th^ie was notldng, therefoire» in prospect for thti^e vath 
iMffffy kiifgdoiBs, but a resei^al of discoard and eontetftioii^ 
and titepowbai^le restOfation of .popery* Jaaies harki^ 
aA that time ne sod» Mary was his presiunptrro heir, and 
bad been educated in the protestant faith. Tfaff uniting 
ber with a prince^ at that time &e warmest supporter of 
the reformed eharohy opened something of a better pro* 
spert to the alarmed and anxious natioii; Charles fcxiew 
^b; and thongb he probably Vkei the Boamnbettea* 
tfattn the reformed reHgioiiy he Eked safety and Us pwil 
convenience, belter thansiiher* The hiatorian^ thus ex<t 
plains the ground of a measure^ on whioh^ thaiii^ then 
inuread by human foresight, the rescue of our church and 
cmwtry'&om superstition and tyranny, and all the present 
adTuntages we enjoy, ultimately resulted ; a measure of 
cmirae disagreeable to James, who only submitted by 
compulsion* '* Charles saw, with regret, the Tiokut dist 
/ contents which prevailed in the nation, and which seemed^ 
every day, to augment upon him. Desirous, by his nata^ 
nd temper, to be easy himself and to make every body 
else easy, he sought expedients to appease these mup* 
mnrs, .Which, as they were very disagreeable for the pre-> 
sen^ might, in their consequences, prove extremely daur* 
gerous. He knew, that during the late war with HoI« 
land, the malcontents at home had made application to 
^ prince of Orange; and, if he continued still to 
neglect tfie prince's interests, and to thwart the incUna* 
tioas of his own people, he apprehended lest tbdr common 
Gomplinnts should cement a lasting union between them. 
He saw that the religion of the dnke inspired the people 
With diimal apprehensions ; and though be had obliged 
his brother to allow the young princesses to be educated 
in the jprotestant faith, something fisurther, he thought, was 
necessary, in order to satisfy tlie nation. He entertained^ 
ther^fofe^i proposals for marrying the prince of Orange 
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to the JjblAj Mary, the elder princess, and lieir apparent 
to the crown, (for the dnke had no male issue,) and he 
hoped, by so tempting an offer, to engage him .entirely in 
his interests. When William arrived, by invitation, in 
Englahd, he desired to be first introduced to the Lady 
Bfary; and he declared, that, contrary tothensual senti- 
ments of persons of his rank, he placed a great part of 
happiness in domestic satbfaction, and would not, upon 
any consideration of interest or politics, match himself 
with a person disagreeable to him; .He was introduced 
to the princess, whom he found in the bloom of youth, 
and extremely amiable both in her person and her be- 
haviour/^ Her father's wishes were not consulted by the 
king, and the marriage was soon completed. 
' Burnet thus draws the character of the royal pair, on 
occasion of a visit to them at the Hague many years after. 
** The prince had been much neglected in his education ; 
for all his life long he hated constraint. He spoke littie. 
He put on some appearance of application ; but he hated 
business of aH sorts. Yet he hated talking, and all 
house games more. This put him on a perpetual course 
of hunting, to which he seemed to give himself up, be- 
yond any man 1 ever knew : but I looked on that always 
as flying from company and busineiss. The depression of 
France was the governing passion of his whole life. . He 
had no vice, but of one sort, in which he was very cau- 
tious and secret. He had a way that was affable and 
obliging to the Dutch. But he could not bring him- 
self to comply enough with the temper of the English: 
his coldness and slowness being very contrary to the 
genius of the nation.*' 

" The princess possessed all that conversed with her 
with admiration. Her person was majestic, and created 
respect. She had great knowledge, with a true under- 
standing, and a noble expression. There was a sweet- 
ness in her deportment that charmed, and an exactness 
in piety and virtue that made her a pattern to all that 
saw. her. The king gave her no appointments to sup- 
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port the d^oity.of a biog^ra* dMgfat^, nor did 
any presents or jewels, which was thought a Tery uideK 
cent^. ai^d certainly was a very iU-^advised thing* Bn^ 
tboi^ the prince did not increase her coort and state 
lipon tfaSs additionid dignity, she managed her. privy 
parse sb well> that she became eminent in her charities » 
and the good grace with: which she bestowed favonrs did 
always increase theii: ysdue* She had read much both'ia 
history* and divinity; and, wh«i a course of faumoure ili 
Iter £yes forced her from that, she set herself to wbilf 
with sueh a constant diligec ^e, that she made thd Uidic^ 
Luther ashamed to be idle/' Speaking On the sara^ 
subject of her habits after she became queen of England^ 
'in adoliiar work,^ the author adds, ''Next tb the best 
subjects, she bestowed most of her time on books' of Ibsa^ 
tDiy, chiefly of the later ages,^ particularly' those of hei^ 
own kingdoms, as being the mdst proper to gire herio^ 
stmctioii. lively books, vrtiere wit and reai^on gave the 
nund a time enteHainment,^ had much of her time. 8b& 
wa^r a good judge, m well as a grelKt lover of poetry: Ais^ 
bred if best when it dwelt oil the best subjects. Sor 
tender was she of poetiry, though mu6h more of virtue^ 
^t dste had a particular concern in Hie 'defilement^ cm 
rather prostitution of the muses amongst us. She mader 
some ^ps to die understanding of jdbilosophy and ibm 
mathematicks, but she stopped soon ; only sbe went far 
ia natural history and perspective^- and she wtEus ytaty 
^xact ia geography. She gave her leisure to arcMtedtmnBT 
snd gar^ning. Sheknew this drew an expense after it^ 
she had no o^ex inclination beside this to any divenioijte 
^hat were expensive; and once this employed mtaxyr 
hatids, die sad that she hoped it would be foi^vea 
^' Yet she was uneai^ when she felt the wei§^ 
of the chai'g^ &al lay npon it. When her hyes^ wer# 
endangered by too much reading, she found out flie 
amusement of work ; and in all those hours that were not 
given' tO' better em^ynientsv she wrought with'h^ ow» 
baadli; and'tloEt sometimes- witir so oons|tant a diiig^fwe^. 
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as if she bad been to eani ber bread by it. It was a new 
^tang, and looked like a sigbt, to see a queen work >8o 
many hours a day. ' She looked on idleness/ she said, 
^ as the great corrupter of human nature; and believed, 
tiiat if the mind had no employment given it, it woidd 
create some of the worst sort to itself;' and she thought 
that any thing that might amuse and divert; without leav- 
ing a dreg and ill impressions behind it, ought to fill up- 
rose vacant hours, that were<not claimed by devotion or 
business*' Her example soon wrought on, not only those 
that belonged to her, but the whole town to fallow it; so 
that it was become as much the fashion to work; as it had 
been formerly to be idle. In this, which seemed a no- 
thing, and was turned by some into a subject of raillery, 
a griBater. step was made, than, perhaps, every one was 
aware of, to tiie bettering of the age. ' While she diverted 
herself thus with work, she took care to give an enter- 
tamment to her own mind, as well as to those who were 
admitted to the honour of working with her. One was 
appointed to read to the rest, (the choice was suited, to 
llie time of day and to the empIoyment,Xs6me book or 
poem that was lively as well as. instructing. Few of her 
sex,, not to say of her rank, gave ever less time to dress* 
ing, or seemed less curious about it. Those parts of it, 
which required more patience, were not given up entirely 
to it. She read often all the while herseUT, and generaHy 
aloud, that those who served about her might be Uie bet* 
ter for it. When she was indisposed^ anotiier was 4^alled 
iq.Aot it; all was intermixed with such pleasant refiections 
of her own, that the gloss was often better liked than the 
text. An agreeable vivacky spread that innocent cheer* 
fulness among all about her, that, whereas in most cpuxts, 
the hours of strict attendance are the heaviest parts, of 
the day, they were in her's the most delightful of all 
othei^s.'' ... 

This account of Mary's occupation, tllo^gh remarkable 
only with reference to her dignity, is still not unworthy 
of notice, since it is an example of universal application; 



and we shall seemnch reason, as we trace out her historj^ 
and character, to believe it was the result- of a pious priii'* 
eiple, that, raised as she was above ordinary circumstance^ 
made her feel herself as responsible as the meanest of 
her subjects, for the employment of every moment of 
time the Creator had given her in tnist«- • 

On the Gth February, 1685, Charles II. died. In strict 
agreement with his dissolute and careless life, was his izih 
senftble and hardened departure from it. : With evident 
indifference to all religion whatever, he received .the 
sacrament from catholic priests, with other rights of the 
Romish church, and refused it from the protestant bishops: 
papers in his hand writing were found after his death con- 
taining arguments in favour of (he Aoman communion : 
there is no reason to suppose . he composed them, as he 
never read -the scriptures, nor considered! of religious 
matters, otherwise than j.6 exercise his witand turn them 
into jest ; bat James was too much a bigot not to publish 
them eageriy as his brother's sentiments. Thus dying, 
Charles left the kingdoms he had done his utmost to 
<K)Tnipt and ruin, to hisbrother, the unfortunate James II, 
a more honest and a better man ; but whose bigotted 
attachment to the ^th of his forefathers, and conscien* 
cious adherence to its oppressive and injurious tenets, 
had nearly effected the subversion of truth and liberty in 
^country, and did eventually terminate in the sub- 
version of his own sovereignty . 

Mary was now brought into the situation of next heir 
to the throne of England^ and the eyes of all who loved 
^e reformed religion were fixied upon her as their only 
'©ftfge. -We trace a part of her character, in entire 
^^^ormity with which was her after conduct, from a 
^nversation Burnet had with her at this time on the 
subject of her accession to the throne. He saysrr-*' I 
took the liberty, in a private conversation with the 
pnncess, to ask her, what she intended the prince should 
^^ if she came to the crown. She^ who was new to all 
otters of that kind, did not understand my meanings 
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told I her »: tUul«r kuigahip :wiis no appeptfible /tl|ii\g to a 
man, especially if it was. to depend W wi^ikj^i^s Ufe : ao^ 
wnth a Bojiuiiid dignity mght esp4?Ag9i^^/)^M oipe^^^at 
the priace had in Holland. She d^cf4 m^ to pappose a 
Komedy. I told her the remedy, if $hecpu\dj|;>]?i^h,f7nuc^ 
to it, was to be contented to be his wife, .^jnd to engage 
herself to him, thai she wotlld give iMmjthe r^al ai^oriJ^ 
as soon as it caoie.into her hands, md ^ndeavoj^r. ^- 
&etuaUy to get it legally invested in him during his iife : 
this would lay the greatest obligatio;i qii Um possible, 
and lay the foondation of a perfect wion b^tyreen th^m, 
which had been of late a lUtle embroiled :..th|s wpald 
also give him another sense of pur affairs; I.jhoi^ die 
would consider well of it : for if she onae. dec^arqd Jier 
4nind, I hoped she would never go back or retract ^t 
I desired her therefore to take time, to ccmsider of it. 
nShe^HPesently answered me >die would take no two to 
consider of any tlung by which she could e^^presSiJiQr 
-regard and affection to the prince ; and ordered, me to 
give him an account of all thftt I had laid before her, 
and to bnng him to her, and I should hear what /^ 
would say. upon it. He was that day a hunting.: and 
next day I acquainted* him w^th all ;that b^ pt^sed, and 
carried him to her ; where she in a very firank manner 
told, him, that she did not. know the laws of England 
were so contrary to the laws of Grod, a& I had inform<^ 
her : she did not think that the husband was ever to be 
obedient to the wife: she promised him he should al- 
ways bear rule ; and she asked only, that he would ojbey 
the conuuand of, ^ Husbands, love your wives,' as she 
should do that, 'Wives, be obedient, to., your husbands 
in all things.' From this lively introduction, we engaged 
in a long discourse of the affairs of England ; both 
seemed pleased with me, and with all that I had sng- 
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gested." Some historians have supposed that Burnet 
was directed in this address by WilKam— but however 
tliat be, it is equally descriptive of Mary's character; 
and her refusal of the crown, when oflTered her exclusively 
of her hnsbandy proved that her intention was such as 
she expressed. 

(To be continued,) 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXII. 

It is tiie undoubted business of a Listener to bear 
^triiat other people have to say ; and it would be proof of 
most deterimued perversity, were I to listen only to what 
is not intended for my hearing, and refuse to hear when I 
am requested to listen. Since, therefore, my friend *'n." 
has done me the favour to whisper the following sugges- 
tions, I cannot otherwise than allow th^n to take pbce 
of the paper prepared for this month's publication, that 
thepuMick may have the advantage of other people's 
observations as well as my own ; and I take this oppor- 
tunity of suggesting to my friends, that, as there are 
more Spectators than one, so there may be more listen- 
ers than one, in this well-peopled land. 

But — my readers will excuse the answer coming before 
tlie enquiry — ^my correspondent claims an answer, in that 
he wonders, that, in all my listening, I have heard only 
what concerns the feinale part of society, and have left 
my readers of the other sex to find out their own mis- 
takes, and put to ri^ts their own wrong. To this I can 
only answer, that it proceeds partly from the belief that 
females principally peruse my paper, young men of 
the age for which they are intended, being generally en^ 
gaged in their deeper studies at school or college, and 
too much engrossed by them to attend to sqch small mat- 
ters. But more it may be attributed to certain unfor-* 
tmiatc prejudices I imbibed in my youth against females 
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becoming tbe teachers of those from whom nature and 
the divine law have determined that they ought to leara: 
and whether T am myself Mr. or Mrs. listener, it is cer* 
tain that the name of a lady stands on the title-page as 
the Editor of these volumes. Where I imbibed so strange 
a prejudice, it is hard to say — ^it could not be from the 
Bible, because those who are most familiar with its lan- 
guage do not find it there ; and if I learned it from my 
nurse or my grandmother, it is no argument ^n favour of 
rules now grown obsolete and out of fashion.* Whence- 
soever arising, the present is not tibe only, instance in 
which the antiquated notion has misled me, and stood in 
the w^y of good to. be done or to be received. I was 
passing once-^it was the afternoon of a Summer Son- 
day, when the bird was in the air, and the fish was in the 
sea, and the beast was in tbe field, and every thing seetned 
to have its place, and every thmg. to be placed according 
to its nature and deiitiny-^I was passing a genteel-IcKik- 
kig house, standing in an open space upon a smootii, 
green lawn, when I observed, by several paths that led 
to it, a considerable number of persons approadiing, 
who successively entered the door, as if familiar with its 
threshold. " Here is neither church nor conventicle;'' I 
said, ** but here is plakily something to be done;" and I 
drew near to discover what it might be. It was no se- 
cret. '^ The door of the hall stood wide, and a mixt con* 
gregation of fifty or sixty people were assembled within 
it ; to whom a lady, about the middle age, handsomely 
dressed, and of pleasing exterior, placed an on elevated 
seat, was expounding or preaching from, the word of 
God. As the door was free to all that chose to enter, I 
might have joined this extra service, and doubtless should 
have heardj what few were more capable of disclosing, 
tbe tones of piety and truth, and have had benefit 
thereby ; but my unfortunate prejudice came in to mar 
die golden opportunity. " Is this,*' I said to myself, ''a 
wdman'is task? Is it the post to which the great Disfri- 
b^utor of all thmgs has appointed her? Had his purposes 
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needed the asustauce of women in Che minbtry, wonld 
lie not hare said so? Would not the piiblick assembly 
of her neighbours to prayers^ and exposition of flie scripr 
tore, have been named among the descriptions of female 
exceilence that occor both in the Old and New Testa^ 
ment? Do we not rather gather from some words of 
St. Paul, that the first attempt at such innovation was 
resisted and fovbidden?" Had any one heard lliese my 
secret Incnbrations, they woald doubtless have told moi, 
that, if good he done, and the ignorant be taught, and 
the irrefigions be converted, it matters not the means; 
and I might have sate down, convinced and satisfied.; 
bat unfortunatdy my words remained unheard, and 
my prejudices remained unanswered; and so I walked 
away* 

*:On another occasioD, I found myself in a considerable 
party of Cimnderably agreeable people. We had talked 
of^many things grave and gay. Ladies learned, and 
ladies uofeamed, had entered intojconversatioo, and even 
into argument, with men of both descriptions, with perr 
foot: ease and perfect modesty ; for there was no tone of 
assamption, or diotation, or display, but an appearance 
of ^vrishing, by ^scussion, to prove what might be truth, 
or to pass the time 'pleasantly by mutual communicatioB 
ofvtbongfats andfeelings. It befell, however, that to- 
wards the dose of the evening, I observed a lady— «a 
young lady--^raw -from her pocket, or her reticule, { 
eamfeot be positive: wiueh, a miniature Polyglot, such as 
we wot. of, all Hebrew at one end and Greek at the 
ether* It was. time for me to be lii^niog. I drew my 
chair nearer^ and^ fotmd &e lady disputing vehemently 
wifli an elderly divine, in a voice loud enough, and seem*- 
ingly desirous to be heard of all, upon some abstruse 
matter, to be lost or won upon the controverted reading 
of the Hebrew text, of which she clearly knew more than 
her reverend opponent. Now; being <an avowed admirer 
ofleamii^ in ladies, and a known advocate for the dead 
languages^ I oug^t to have been pleased with ber know* 
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ledge and the depth of her biblical researches; but, by 
reason of my aforesaid prejudice, I felt just the contrary, 
and, for the first time in my life, almost wished the young 
lady had been taught only to stitch wristbands and weave 
purses. 

• I was going to mention, as a third instance, some cer^ 
tain transactions at a committee-room, and a subsequent 
argumentation between certain female collectors and a 
gentleman, in the halls of his own house, on the subject 
of subscription ; but I fear my correspondent ma[y think 
I am wandering wide of my subject. To wander back 
to it, then, I have but to say, in excuse for my alledg^ 
neglect, the sphere of women is amply wide, even on the 
point of instruction to be offered and good to be effected. 
Their household, their children, the unlettered inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring cottage, can all in private be 
advised and taught; and the few women, whom natore 
and circumstances have so placed and so endowed, may, 
as we have seen many instances, become widely and 
eminently useful to society at large by their writings. Of 
what is offered to all, anyone may talce, whether male or 
female, that which suits them; but my prejudice, as I 
have already confessed, is against a female author be- 
coming the professed satyrist of the habits and practices 
of the other sex. If, however, any of the Editor^s cor- 
respondents, who may have imbibed more liberal opinions, 
will occasionally contribute a paper upon the subject, 
mine will most gladly give place to them. Wherefore I 
beg to submit to my readers the following paper, with no 
further remark, but that I hope "n." does not tUnk 
there is any harm in playing cricket, a gentlemanly exer- 
cise, to which I am extremely partial. 

Mr. Listener, 
The title-page of the small periodical work, to which 
you have been such an ample contributor, having set 
forth, as its intention, the combined qualifications of lite- 
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rary-amusement, and religious instruction for young p^r^- 
sous of certain ages, "we have been astonished to find, 
thai, in all yonr vTianderingSy you have never had an op- 
portunity of overhearing some of the remarks of thiat sex, 
to wUch the customs of the age and the manners of so- 
ciety have perinitted far greater licenses than can^ be 
deemed consonant with Christian morality, and which are 
not to be met with among persons of the contrary sex. 
Whence this distinction has arisen, it would be diflBcult 
to guess ; that it does, however, in a gpreat degree exist, 
is an evil too prevalent to be denied. If any one doubt 
the assertion, let him turn to the Tirocinium of Cowper, 
and he may there see the glaring defects of our publick 
soninaries of education depicted in the most glowing 
coburs ; and although we would warn the reader ever 
to bear in mind the ungenerous feelings which that 
amiable man suffered to dictate to him the plan of his 
work, we can yet assure him, from painful experience, 
that, if a fancied injury prompted Cowper thus to 
display the immorality of these useful institutions, no 
fictitious misrepresentations have been introduced into 
his poem to heighten the irregularities, or exaggerate 
the excesses of its unwholesome truths. 

It is true that a mind, which had its eternal interests, 
as well as its temporal welfare, fully at heart, will easily 
suggest to itself the application of your excellent mo- 
rality, although principsdly directed to the improvement, 
of your lEemale friends ; yet so differently are the sexes 
ccmstituted, both by nature and education ; so opposite 
are their generaV inclinations and pursuits, that he, who 
would work a perfect reformation in all his young friends, 
must equally apply himself to the consideration of the 
peculiar habits of each, as well as to the general customs 
of sc^ciety, in which both are severally concerned. 

Did the Framer of the commandments, or the Soured 
of all morality and religion, impose regulations for con- 
duct, and enact laws against sin for the feniale part of 
mankind alone ? Far otherwise, indeed, is the sad reality 
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— to man was the first commandment,gLyen, and in iuis 
was the obedience of the woman only virtaally implied. 
To each, however, individaally do all the commandments 
refer in their fullest force ; but since the name of mm is 
more generally used, while th^t of woman occurs only 
where the injunction expressly affects the female part of 
mankind, it does not seem inconsistent to haye supposed, 
that he, who was thus called on by name to obey the 
statutes of his Maker, would have conducted himself as 
an ensample of godly love to her, whose obedience was 
merely indicated in the direct command of God to him* 

Yet the very reverse of what was to be expected is 
the case; woman turns with humble devoticm to the 
throne of her Maker ; while man, relying on his ** pride> 
his reasoning pride," seeks not the support of his Creator, 
and asks not his assistance ; avoids his bouse, and for- 
sakes the altar of his God. Yet does be style himuself a 
Christian. While to the weaker part of the community he 
trusts the principal concerns of religion, he yet loves to 
profane the nanie of Christian, by anrogating to himself 
a title, and a distinction, as honourable in itself, as he is 
altogether unworthy of it. 

Such is too commonly the case among all ranks of 
society: with faltering step, and haggard eye, tormented 
with the bitter retrospect of departed years, and fearful 
of his coming destiny, the hoary sinner totters along the 
precipice of eternity, and sinks into its dark, abyss, un- 
pitied and unblessed ; while the light bound, and the 
flippant buoyancy of youthful depravity hurl its heedless 
votary headlong over the treacherous brink, into the 
same dreary regions of horror and desolation : thus, 
therefore, those, who have lavished only their earlier 
years on the delusions of the world, are suddenly arrested 
in their mad career, and doomed to the same inevitable 
fate with those, who haye wasted the decline of their 
< existence amid the tasteless infatuations that once be- 
wildered their youth, and now have embittered their 
departing years. Seldom, indeed, can there be found a 
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youthful mind strong enough to withstand the scprnfnl 
reproof of bis irreligious associates, however disgusted 
he may be at the profanity of their language, or the im. 
moodity of their conduct. But to assume my original 
purpose. In playing your part amid the world, and 
comparing the present hours of my life with those of 
younger days, I was induced to yisit the haunts of my 
boyhood, and observe what changes had taken place, 
since last I rioted in those happy scenes of innocent 
recreation. Wandering about from place to place, and 
reviewing tbe various occupations of those engaged in 
the playgroimd; here leaning on the post where in 
former days I had learned the beauties of Hojace, or 
retold with ^neas the troubles of the fall of Troy, and 
bis subsequent misfortunes, I at last strolled into the 
room of one of the new inhabitants of this little world, 
and concealed myself, with the intention of watching his 
motions. 

Eugenius, for such was his name, bred up at home 
under the eye of a watchful parent, had been sent to 
school at an age too late to be easily seduced from the 
path of virtue, in which he had been instructed ; thus at 
once obtaining all the beneficial efiects of a superior 
education, and excellent connections in his future inter- 
course vdth the world, without imbibing any of those 
pernicious consequences, which must inevitably ensue 
from an early acquaintance vnth vitious propensities. 
Instead, therefore, of prostituting his time in frivolous 
employments, he had acquired such habits of regular 
study, tempered with moderate exercise, as tended to 
improve his mental faculties, without impairing the 
health and vigour of his constitution. 

He was engaged in the study of divinity, I stood 
for a short time, concealed firom his view, watching his 
progress, and contemplating in his countenance, the 
inward delight of his mind : suddenly a footstep on the 
stairs was heard, a loud tap at the door of the apart* 
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nent, which was immediately burst ope», and a tUrd 
actor api>iBared upon the stage. 

** Eugenios/' exdaimed Horatio, the one who had 
jaft entered, ^* pray come and join m io a gitilBie of 
ericket ; ire have almost enrongfa, and a few more hands 
will complete our numbers ; and yon would not wish to 
spoil our game.** 

*^ I am sorry that I cannot comply witii your requesC 
replied Eugenius, ** but I have already taken my regular 
walk, and am engaged in a very interesting study." 

" How can you/' said Horatio, ** find pleasure in 
thus sitting constantly reading, while we are enjoying 
ourselves ; you are never satisfied but with your Bible; 
I should have thought the hearing it on Sunday wonM 
have been sufiipient for any one ; you will be a metho- 
dist at last, I fully foresee." 

** I am not afiraid of becoming a methodist," replied 
Eugenius, ** nor do I conceive that it is generous in you 
to attack any sect of religion, however niistaken in their 
tenets, by thus using their name with an opprobrious 
signification ; if men cannot conscientiously conform to 
our most pure and beautiful church establishment, the 
mother Church, in the true spirit of ChristiaB toleration, 
has ordained that each shall follow the bent of his^owtt 
inclinations ;• and from such an example, therefore, 
should each of us, who profess her doctrines, and ad- 
mire her principles, endeavour to bear with the delu- 
sions of others, although we may not think it consistent 
to propitiate them." 

*' I had no intention of saying any thing harsh to you,*' 
replied Horatio, '^ or of ridiculing the faith and religious 
doctrines of another ; yet it seems strange to me that you 
should incessantly pore over one particular study, which 
at best seems but dry and abounding with repetition; 
you might delight yourself with the poetry of the 
ancients, and the fables of antiquity ; or you might rea- 
son with Plato, and fight battles with Homer." 
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" Rray," said Eugeuias, " be so good as to tell me,' 
wjhy yoa give up all your time to the study of history^ the. 
writers on politicar economy, and other constitutioual 
subjects?" 

. *^ Fpr a very obvious reason/' replied Hotatio ; '' I am 
iatended for die bar, and the chief tendency, therefore, 
of my studies is directed to that profession, which is to 
employ me in after life." 

** And for the same reason, precisely," said Eugenius, 
'Mo I apply myself to divinity; would it not be highly 
reprehensible in me, who am to become a preacher of the 
word of God, were I to leave that study untouched, un- 
tai the time for entering upon my sacred office had ar- 
rived? Would you select a grammarian, who is wholly 
unacquainted with the rulers and principles of architecture, 
to erect a.temple to his Maker? Certainly not. And 
should you, then, ordain the same person to preach the 
religion of, that God, whose earthly and perishable taber- 
nacle, he was not deemed worthy to build, unless he were 
fully instructed i^i every point of divine truth ? Nothing 
could be more inconsistent." 

.'*I grant you this is all very correct reasoning," said 
Horatio, ** but why are you to deny yourself every re* 
creation and pleasure, to pursue this study ? " 

** You are much mistaken,", replied Eugenius, ''if you 
suppose, that this, which you lately called a dry subject, 
afifords no amusement to ike enquirer after divine truths. 
This book is not only the written declaration of God's 
salvation to man, but it moreover appears to me, that 
* independent of its divine origin, this volume contains 
juore true sublipaity, more exquisite beauty, more mora^ 
lity, more important history, and fine strains both of 
poetry and eloquence, than can be collected from all 
other books, in whatever age, or whatever language they 
may have been composed.' " * . 

*' My dear Eugenius," exclaipied Horatio, '' you are 
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become a perfect enthnsiast; I begin to suspect that 
you will really turn methodist, and appear in the open 
fields, with a bare head, preaching to all the rabble that 
enriosity may collect round you." 
• *' The heat of ambition," replied Eugenius, *^ or a de- 
sire of applause which too often prompts persons to wan- 
der about in such an extravagant manner, under the sup* 
posed influence of divine revelation, may, perhaps, be 
mistaken for Christian enthusiasm; but the gospel has 
taught us to conform to the powers that be, and he who 
really feels a desire to serve his Creator, is not so in- 
consistent as to carry one point of duty to an' absurd 
length, while another, equally to be regarded, is in conse- 
queuce altogether forgotten. It is, therefore, possible 
to be an enthusiastic Christian, widiout becoming either 
ridiculous or vain. As to the enthusiasm, which you 
seem to consider as so yiolent air offence, 1 can only re- 
ply, that I am no more an enthusiast in this, than any 
other person is in the peculiar study to wiucfa teisde* 
voted. The botanist who gives his whole time to the 
search after, and classification of specimens; or the ma- 
tbematieian who exercises his whole ingenuity to discover 
some new artifice, are both equally g^ty of the crime of 
enthusiasm with myself; and yet who ever thinks of 
branding these with the sarcastic term of enthusiaist? 
No . one. He-only who is employed in working out his 
salvation is to be menaced with the opprobrious attacb 
of his fellows, who, not content with their own individual 
transgressions, would yet draw down a heavier punish* 
ment on themselves, by persuading, if possible, him who 
is already in the right path, to quit its cheerful track.'' 

"Well, I see it is a hopeless case to endeavour to 
turn you from your purpose," mid Horatio, " and I 
shall not, therefore, lose my game of cricket, by arguing 
with you any longer." 

Thus they parted, and, as soon as the way was left ctear 
for me, I hastened away also, to commit thb interesting 
conversation to paper. What effeet it may have upon 
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some of my yoang friends I cannot pretend to anticipate ; 
but, should it be the means of affording arguments of self- 
defence for any single person under the same or similar 
circumstance^* it will have more than compensated for 
the labour of transcribing it. n. 
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BOTANY. 

(Cimtinued from page 100.^ 

Class 19. — Syngenesia. 

The second Order of the nineteenth, or Syngenesia 
Class* is distinguished, as we have observed, by having 
the Florets of the circumference Female, bearing Pistib 
oidy, while those of the centre are Hennaphrodite, con- 
taining both PbtUs and Stamens; and this Order is 
termed Polygamia Soperflua, It contains 

Tanacetnm, Tansy, bearing a head of yellow flowers, 
the Florets of the circumference seldom appearing. The 
leaves are very much cut, die Receptacle naked, and the^ 
seeds without down. Calix tiled. . . 

Artemisia, Southernwood, varies in different species,^ 
but may be recognized by a general character. The 
flowers small, crowded, of an indeterminate colour, and 
without radiate Florets at the circumference; the leaves^ 
for the most part, very finely cut; the plant shrubby 
and generally scented, or very bitter. 

Gnaphalium, Cud- weed, is a numerdus race. Perhaps 
we shall best recognize them by being told they are the 
sort of Flower we call Everlasting, from their so- well 
preserving their form and colout when dried. The heads 
are mostly round, of a variety of colours; and the flow.- 
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ets, and, in ^me species, the whole plant, wrapped in 
thick cotton. The Receptacle is naked, bat the seeds 
feathered. The Calix shining and coloured at the edge. 

Conyza, Flea-bane, or Spikenard, is also a very woolly 
plant, and very bitter. The scales of the Calix, which 
are numerous and narrow, turn their points outwards; 
the flowers in a head, yellow, or dull purple; the plant 
generally tall and something aromatic. 

Erigeron, Flea-bane, is distinguished by the Florets of 
the circumference being narrow, strap-shaped, and pur- 
ple, while those of the centre are yellow and tubular. 

Tusi^lago, Colt's-foot, we can have little difficulty in 
distinguishing by its large broad leaves, lined with white 
cotton, and its thick, red, cottony stems. The flower 
yellow, and mostly single on the stem, which comes oat 
before the leaves. It has been sometimes valued as a 
medicine. 

Senecio, Groundsel, or Ragwort, is too well known to 
us by its English name to need description; for^thongb 
of very numerous species, of which some of the flowers 
are much larger than others, they all bear a similar cha- 
racter* They are distinguished by a double, not a tiled 
Ccdix, of which the points appear to be dead. 

Aster, Sea Star-wort, may be itnmediately known by 
the numerous pointed Florets of the circumference, of a 
bright blue, occasionally white, the Centre being yellow, 
and by its narrow, smooth, fleshy leaves. 

Solidago, Golden-rod, is a handsome though common 
plant; the stem tall, and thickly clothed with yellow 
flowers. The flowers are not large, though nomeroos, 
and the Florets of the circamference seldom more than 

five. 

Cineraria, Flea-wort, is distinguished from most of 
this Order by Ihe single Calix, of numerous equal leaves. 
Flowers, a pale yellow. 

Inula, [Elecampane, or Fleabane, is a large yeBow 
flower, best distinguished by the two bristles that must 
be observed at the base of each Anther. 
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. Doromcum^ Leopard8'*bane, or Wolfs'-bane, is also a 
large yellow flower, two or three feet high, with the 
scales of the Calix longer than the blossom, and heart- 
shaped leaves. 

Bellisy Daisy, we need not describe; there is bat one 
species, known, we suppose, to all. 

Chrysanthemum, Ox-eye, or Goldins. This and the 
following Genera comprise the flowers we call indis- 
criminately by the common appellation of Daisies and 
Chamomiles : we all know them generally when we see 
them, apd the only difiSculty is to distinguish one Genus 
from another. The Chrysanthemum is either all yellow, 
or yellow and white; ihe Calix tiled, and the scales 
skinny at the edge. 

Matricaria, Feverfew, has the Calix scales not skinny 
at the edge. These are all yellow and white. 

Anthemis, Chamomile, has the Receptacle corered 
with chafi^, which the two preceding Genera have not. 
Some Species are yellow and white, some all yellow. 

Achillea, Yarrow, has also a chafiy Receptacle. The 
flowers are very numerous, much crowded together, and 
the plants very woolly. We have given, in Plate 21, a 
specimen of this Genus. 

Having gathered our flower in a moist meadow, we 
perceive at once, by the compound flower contained in 
a general Calix, that it is a Syngenesia. Examining the 
Florets, we find those of the circumference to be female, 
the centre ones Hermaphrodite, whence we know it to 
be of the second Order, Superflua. We pull off the 
Florets to examine the Receptacle, and find it covered 
with a sort of straw-like substance, termed chaff, standing 
among the Florets. The Calix is in the shape of an eg^, 
and tiled; we are thence led to suppose it may be an 
Achillea; but we can hardly be sure of thb till we ex- 
amine the specific characters. Proceeding to more mi- 
nute examination, we find between five and twelve white 
Florets in the circumference, oval, broad, with three 
teeth in each, and a short tube at the base ; the centre 
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Florets being numerous, short, aud of a dull yellow. 
The Calix scales we find to be of a bright, green on the 
outside, cottony within, the edges skinny and brown. 
The stems we observe to be many feet hq^h, stiff, 
smooth, reddish, and angular, witha.litfie.wool. The 
leaves are narrow, standing far apart on the stem, urith- 
out stalks; they are of a remarii:ably dark green^ the 
edge very finely cut, and to the touch like a saw« « We 
have no further difficulty in pronouncing our specimen to 
be the Achillea Ptarmica, Sneeze- wort Yarrow^ • 

CLASS XIX.— SYNGENESIA-^Flowbbs Compoujsd. 

Okdeb 2. — SupERFLVA — Florets of the Circumference Female. 

Tanacetmn Tansy 

Artemisia Southernwood 

Gnaphalium Cudweed, Everlasting 

Conyza Flea-bane, Spikenard 

Erigeron • Flea-Bane 

Tusfiilago Colt's-foot . 

Senecio Groundsel, Rag-wort 

Aster Sea Star-wort 

Solidago * . . Golden-rod 

Cineraria ^ ...... . Flea-wort 

Inula Elecampane, Flea-bane 

Doronicum Leopard's-bane, Wolfs-baoe 

Bellis ....••••.. Daisy 
Chrysanthemum . . Ox-eye, Goldins 

Matricaria Feverfew 

Aothemis Chamomile 

Achillea Yarrow 



PEBSPECTIVE DRA.WING. 

LESSON XXII.— Plats 22. 

In our first rule for the perspective of shadows, we 
supposed the sun to shine across the picture from left 
to right, so that the shadows should be thrown horizofl- 
tally on the ground, parallel, that is, to the ground line. 
In the present rule we suppose the sun to be somewhere 
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beiund our picture, that is, shining in onr face, and 
throndn^ the.shadows of .objects tow^ds as. Let (s) be 
the stm, so near to the horizon as to come within the cir- 
cQi^eieBca of o^r pictttre«: .From (s) we drop a line 
(ajrto the horizontal lij^e, and the point (b) at which it 
reaches it, we call the Son's jSeat To form the shadow 
of the object (Fig. l.J we project thfe lines (bb bj 
thrOfOgh &^ upper apgl^is Qf> the building from (s), and 
ik^Aia^Cfi c c^. through.. the lower angles from (b), 
where ^ach line crosses its respective line forms th^ cor- 
resp<H|iding tingle, of the diadQw,> supposing it to fall on 
the ground* and me^t w^r>no« interruption. We shall 
peroQiYe, on exanwation of tbisfigi^e, that the Unes of 
the shadow all terminate in Uie point ^b), while the lines 
that pK»QQed frolfn the .sun (s)^«erte only to determine 
their leagtlu If the sun.w^e raised higher^ the shadow 
waiiUli>e shorter, if lowered, longer; and it may be 
Within (H* beyond the outline of our picture, as we choose, 
or as we perceive it to be in nature. 

:J[Sg^ 2. 13 on the ^^m^.rule, ^nt supposes the shadow 
of i the dgfxe^ fa'J to me^^.as it falls, sit flight of steps (b.} 
IC not 80 interrupted, it w^uld have proceeded on its 
course (cj, till it met, the terminating line (dj; but 
meeting time peipendicidat 0f the 9t^ at (eX it necessa* 
rily-assumes a perpendicular course, till the step on which 
it, fatten become horizontal ; the shudow will then resume 
its fcMrmer ^our^ (not ibe course of the step) until it be- 
come»aginn |^rpendicular> and so on. At the uttermost 
step, being no more turned out of its course, the shadow 
wduM go >on: iillrit reached the Moe (d); but before it 
doe3:sov.U runs .off the step, aitd is absorbed in the object 
{b), on the nearer side of which the sun cannot, of 
course/ be shining^ This rule will be applicable to any 
soft of obstacle the shadow may meet, only remembering 
the perpendicular lines of the shadow to be always per- 
pendicular ; those parallel with the ground always to ter« 
minate, if drawn on, in the point (b.) 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTER.— No. IV. 

" Fanny, you are to put away every thing excepting 
the books for your lessons. Mamma will come and hear 
them in five minutes; and if, they are known, we are to 
go to Corbett's Museum.'' 

Miss Fanny did quickly what she was told to do. The 
writmg-booksy not yet dry, were closed; the pens were 
taken from the inkstand, and, with various scattered arti- 
cles, were placed into her upheld pinafore; and, running 
up stairs, the young lady jerked them into an open 
drawer, which she pushed with her knee as close as its 
many and disorderly contents would admit. 

Mary, with as much speed as was conidstent with regu- 
larity, collected her things, arranged them tidily in her 
drawer, smoothed her sister's, to enable it to shut closely^ 
and returned to the sitting-room to look over her 
lessons. 

** Mary, have you seen my French Grammar ? I can- 
not find it; and I am sure I have looked for it every 
where— it is very strange where my books go to— ^I am 
sure some one must have taken it. " 

'\Indeed I have not," said Mary ; ** have you looked 
in your drawer?" 

** Oh, no! I am quite sure it is not there ; but this is 
always the way — I never can find any thing 1 want. I 
dare say Caroline has locked it up — she said she would^ 
if the books were not in their places." 

I here suggested that Caroline had not been in the 
room all the morning; and I had seen Fanny look for a 
rule in it whilst writing her French parsing. 

** Dear me, so I had! Well, it's of no use looking: 
lend me your's, Mary, for T have not looked at it yet; 
and my gloves, run and fetch them: Mamma will be so 
angry — she said I should not go out again till I had 
mended them. " 

* « 

The grammar was lent, but the gloves were not to bQ 
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fomiik Fasmy #as E^re she had left them in her bon- 
net the day before — ^the servant had seen no gloves when 
she fat tte bonnet iiway^ 

lid two sisters left the room to seek for them, and 
a!e««nte(red>ttnsnccessful with their mother. 

• ** Fantty, my dear, yonr lessons. *' 

'' Directly, Mamma — this minnte, Mamma — I am only 
looking* ibr Ae place." 

^*Come, my dear.** ', 

Fann^ glanced rapidly over the page. '^Mary, say 
yonr lessons first. *^ 

Mary's books were instantly given, and the lessons 
were said; though many a side look towards her sister 
showed her thoughts were not with th^m. 

" Surely, my dear, you are ready now,** said Mrs. N. 
as Fanny took up the upper book and looked over the 
under one. 

*' Quite ready. Mamma," and the books were in her 
mother's hands. 

The first, the English lesson, was correctly, though 
very hastily repeated; but the French was not known,, 
and the Atlas had not been opened. 

'' Fanny, I am sorry I must leave you at home." 

** Do let her go. Mamma," said Mary ; and I could 
not forbear joining in her solicitations, though well aware 
that Mrs. N. was not accustomed to yield to impor- 
tunity. 

Mary and her mother went. Fanny staid with me, 
learnt her lessons, requested me to hear them : they 
were very well known. She again went up stairs — the 
drawer was ^' set to rights "--^the grammar was searched 
for, and found — and she brought her work-box, and 
came to sit by me, and told me she was resolved to be 
neat and tidy in future. I endeavoured to strengthen 
her good intent ; biit the hours passed heavily; for, being 
very taciturn, I am not a very pleasant companion for 
young people. In the work-box we found the gloves^ 
and, at length, Mrs. N. re-entered. 

y3 



2dS POETICAL BEGBEATIONTS. 

The lessoQs were again repeated, and Fanny wais for- 
given. 

" Oh, Fanny, I did so very much wish for you. Mam- 
ma told me a great many anecdotes— you would have 
been so delighted. There were little humming-birds, 
and the widow and the taylor birds, and the bird of 
paradise." 

I have left my young friends in eager converse. I 
hope — I trust, that Fanny will not forget her resolution. 

Argus. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



ON BEING ASKED TO PAINT A FLOWER IN 

THE WINTER. 

A FLOWER 1 Full many a day has gone. 
And many an hour has loitered on. 

Since I have gather*d one. 
It seems in idle mockery 
Thou bidst my pencil draw for thee 

A flower, when there are none. 

IVe been where flowers used to grow. 
To find if there be any now, 

But all is bleak and bare: 
I found the briers they grew among, 
I found the thorns they rested on, 

But the flowers are not there. 

I asked of those who used to twine 
Their brightest summer-wreath with mine. 

If they could find a flower; 
But, alasl they sigh'd, and told me true. 
The season's pass'd when flowers grew 

In border, bed, and bower. 

If thou hast one, that has out-^tay'd 
The blighting time, when others fade. 

Then bring it, for mine are gone i 
If thou hast one, that did not die 
When Summer's sunny day went by, 

O bring it, for I have none. 
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REPLY TO THE ABOVE, WITH A FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Where the cowslip and primrose grew, 

But now they were growing no more. 
All wet with the drops of the morning, 

I look*d on a small single flower. 

Twas alter*d, and yet it was like 

To some that in Summer had blown; 
It was sadder and paler, methought, 

Than those that I sometime had known. 

I paus*d, and remetnber'd its name, 
And it seem'd that it whisper*d to me, 

** Of all that was beautiful once, 
I alone am remaining to thee*— 

The image of joys that are pass'd, 

The shadow of hopes that are faded, 
The memory that bids thee look back 

On a prospect that sorrow has shaded." 

** Then grow there, and die there,'' I said, 

" Poor flower, FU gather thee not ; 
Since the Summer returns not again, 

Be its pleasures for ever forgot; 

For altered and sad as thy form, ] 

And faded and pale as thy flower, 
Is the image that memory paints 

Of joys that are coming no more. '^ 

But methought that it whispered again, 
And said, ** There is something beside 

That is like to the flower that stays 
When all flowers beside it have died. 

Remember the tear-drop of love. 

That fell on the grave of the dead, 
Who seem'd to have perished forgotten 

Of Him, who his coming delayed. 

How gently be smiled upon her 
Who seemed for a moment neglepted; 

How sweetly he whisper'd of peace 
To them whom the world had rejected. '* 

'* Nay, then thou art welcome,^ I said — 

** All dreary and cold though it be. 
E'en the Winter can bear me a flower — '* 
I picked it, and brought it to tkee. 
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I THivK of fa«av8n; and Aen I think of thee. 
My blessed God ; for lieaTen is where thou ui ; 
And I have known, when pondering the chart 

"Which guides mj way ti|l I ^y jgloiy see. 

Some foretaste of that gloiy beam on me. 
Thy spirit, condescending to impart 
The sweet aiteurance to my seeking heart. 
That where my Lord is; I sbatl also be ; 

And therefore hearte is mine — ^for thou art mfaie. 
Whose presence t»nsttttilssiny bliss below, 
Nor othetfaeanreacan saints, mauie perfect, know: 

Only oo tfaeia;tkMi*dost>foR#y^jfane*P«- 
1 catch some scattecfd Ukd.fiM<*di8tant rays 
Of that great light tfcey view iftjooe nndouded blaze. 

VBRITA. 
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Hallow my heart and lips, O Lord, 
That every power in m^ " 

May, in* one grateful song, accord 
One song of praise to thee. 

From tliee the tiviog spirit flowed 

That animates my frame ; 
And by thy grace the life bestowed 

Shall magnify thy name. 

My waking soul prevents the night ; 

My thoughts tp thee arise. 
Ere the first ray of morning light 

Shoots o*er the eastern skies. 

And when the evening shadows tell 

That light has passed away. 
To Him my hallelujahs swell 

Whose presence makes my day. 

To him I bring my ceaseless song. 

Who my salvation wrought 
With love so great, with love so strong, 

As baMes human thought 

For life first given I present 
My humble thanks, and raise 

For life redeemed a monument 
Of everlasting praise. 

Nor life renewed shall less employ 

The never-dying strain. 
When righteousness, and peace, and joy, 

Attest thy spirit's reign. 
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That spirit, O my God, impart, 

My empty vedse! fill ; 
And sanctify both head and heart 

To know and love thy will. 

« 

Then thou Almighty and All-wise, . 

AU-^ood, whom I adore, . 
Accept my praise, and let it rise 

Accepted evermore. IOTA. 
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Ekmenis of TJiought; or, First Lessons in the Know* 
ledge of the Mind. By Isaac Taylor, Jnn. Second 
Edition. — Holdsworth, "St. PauFs Church- Yard. — 
Price 4f.&f. 1834. 

Compelled as we are to pass oyer some books as too 
pneriie, and others as too deep for the perusal of those to 
whom we desire to recommend them, it is a great satis- 
faction when we meet with one exactly suited to our pur- 
pose; and as such we have pleasure in naming to onr 
young readers the above work. Superficial we admit it 
is as to the subject of which it treats : but the superfices 
of all science must be touched first, ere its depths can be 
fathomed; and the author, who has made the first step 
easy, has done much towards the advancement of the 
student; even if it be no more than to set open the door, 
and induce those to look within, who else would have 
passed it by. As to the particular study to which this 
work relates, we rank it second to none in interest and 
importance, and should say very much more respecting 
it, had we not already done so in another part of this 
number.* As a first book, as a prelude to all other read* 
ing of this description, and a sort of explanation of the 
terms used in them — ^for we do not pretend to say that it is 
more — and without determining whether it is logically cor« 
rect in all respects, of which we have our doubts-*^w9 
(Strongly recommend each one of onr younger readers to 

^ |q '* Iietteri to » Toimg lisdy," poit|pon94 for wapt of ro^^ 
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add this little work to their library, and tnist it will in- 
duce them to pursue the study it 'opens to them. We 
willingly repeat, as our own opinion, a part of the 
author's remarks on its utility. 

^ Veiy few persons, in whose education these studies have been 
entirely neglected, are able to think patiently or clearly ; especially 
on subjects that do not lie within the range of their daily occupations, 
lliece are many persons who appear to £ink little, or whose manner 
of thinking is always inaccurate and confused, although their under- 
standings are naturally strong. This commonly results from the want 
of that early discipline which would haye given them the power to 
direct the course of their thoughts ; the notions which fill their mincb 
have never been set in order; they have not acquired the power of 
attending separately to single ideas, or of distinguishing clearly one 
from another. The greater efibrt diey make to think, the more 
confusion there seems tp be in their ideas ; hence it happen^ they are 
soon discouraged, and are willing t^ receive their opinions from other 
men; or, p^ihaps, they 'beconle positive in affirming what they are 
conscious^ that they do vnot ufider8tand% If such persons had eaily 
learned to think with ease and correctness^ they might have been less 

servile, or less dogmatical/' 

.....-■•.' . , -■. 

S$rmaH$for, ChiidrjBSi, designed ta Pfvmote their unme" 
diate pttty^^ . By.BeT* Samud^Mott, Jun. of America. 
>^. Nisbet, 1829. .Price 1^/6<I; 

This littfe woik haviugcomeintd our bands with many 
others which our friendis have ttanl^dlitted for our notice. 
We ainidl ourselves; of the 'opporthnity afforded by the 
mention^f it, to observe- Ant bools of Uns description 
itte lidt^x^ctly suited to'ihef ptli^oscr df oiir work. We 
htve isaid bUldreti's books^ it'id tru'd, 'liut we have also 
saidj. iMve a certinn age ; 'and we have given it as our 
opinion that children of that age should not be kept back 
iii^ 'their ^a^g, and taught to itmuse themi^elves with 
Burset^ books. The little ToluiAe V^ nSbw name is viery 
pretty, and quite unexceptionable; b'iit'-it is for those un- 
de^ Qi)e age for which we 'have taken itpon ourselves to 
offer itistihidtioh and advice ; vnA though we judge from 
tl^ tebor of some parts, particularly Sermdn the fifth, that 
it is written rather for the loWer classes, there is no o\h 
je<ctioif to it for any ; on the contrary, Ve can recdnimend 
it' 'to youiig' children, for its plahinesis and simplicity. 
But while we dismiss the work with this slight notice, as 
not being exaclly within our province, we shall take oc- 
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c^^on by the authol^s prefabe to give an opinion or two 
of oar own upon the early refigidns instmcfion of children. 
We sparcely can go so far as he does; and say diat the 
cony^rsion of a child is to be expected/ or that where 
it seems to be, it is to be depeiided on ; but it cannot ad- 
mit a .qtiestion that it is to be prombted by. erery means 
giyen, into oar hands for the purpose. Religion shoold 
be tbe. first thing taaght^ a efaildy or 'at least, it should he 
the principle of every thing that is tau;ght. They should 
be accustomed to judge, mid act, and feel upon Christian 
principles : as our author well . expresses it, they should 
grow up in a Christiian atmosphere — ''they shoidd be 
taught that in all their ordinary doings they are reponsi- 
ble to God; and that their temper, motive, and conduct, 
should oonform to the word and exattiple of Christ, and 
be ever suitable to them as beings born to 4ie» and 
through death to appear before God." The value of 
religious habits, supposing them to be no more, is ines«- 
timable, and in no other ^ay can the religious parent 
answer to his own resf^nsibility. Beligiotis books/ therie- 
fore, should be given tliem a» early as they caa read, and 
should be writton suitably to every different age ; and 
such Uttle works as this before iis are highly. valuable for 
the purpose. With respect to the pi^ of children, w» 
should wish little to be said about it : we do not say Uiat 
the beam of divine grace hasmever shone upon the heart 
of an infant so early that none couU ttaee its ooMng, or 
that sometimes, as in early deaths, proofs of actual and 
certain conversion have not been given : but we should 
be slow to take pleasure in^ and still miore slow to aim at 
producing any premature symptoms of what may be cat 
led piety, and should decidedly check a premature pro- 
fession of it. Children may soon be taught to- talk, and 
they may soon be taught to feel ; and by dint of talking 
*and feeling, they may work up their little hearts to a stato 
of excitation upon the subject of religion, that in the eyes 
of. their anxious parents and in their own, makes little 
sdjnts of them ; and thefar pious sayings, and spiritual pro^ 
pensitie& are told forth,, it is well if not in their own 
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hearing, as proofs of a genmne work of grace upon their 
hearts. The fond parent who takes them for stich^ may 
well be pardoned the indulgence of a hope so precious — 
but, if she will indulge it, let her lock up the persnaaon 
in her own bosom, and be cautious how she encourages 
her child in 9sing language that probably it dpes not 
know the meaning of, and making a display of feelings 
that may just as well exist without principles, as words 
may be used without meanings. Agreeing with Mr. 
Mott fully as to the manner of bringing up the child in 
the way that it should go, we must differ from him as to 
the expectation of its producing unmediate rather than 
ultimate piety. We should hope, and we should pray 
that the continuance of our care would be the means of 
bringing to maturity the seed that divine grace had 
planted, or might hereafter plant in the ground we had 
endeavoured to ptepare^ — ^but we confess that, like the 
wary gardener, we should be disposed to nip off its un- 
timely buddings for the better strengthening of the future 
plant— that is, for we have much cause to fear misappre- 
hension here, we should be suspicious of any manifesta- 
tion of piety in early childhood, but that of influence on 
the conduct. We have been induced to make these re- 
marks, because, while the author of these infant sermons 
apprehends that religious parents do not teach their chil* 
dren religion enough, we have our fears, that there are 
those who teach them too much : not make them too re- 
ligious, too serious — ^that is impossible — but teach them 
too many Words, too much formality, too much talk — 
cramming their little heads with creeds, and catechisms, 
and comments, till not only are their digestive organs 
over borne, but their very power of tasling destroyed by 
too much supply of aliment ; while their simplicity of 
mind, that best charm in religion as in every thing, that 
never re-purchased treasure, is totally destroyed. These 
general remarks do not apply to the book in question, 
which is remarkably simple and inartificial, but arose oat 
of our own consideration of the subject 
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MAY, 1^5. 
A. SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

(Continued from fage 195.^ 

■ISfOftY OF THE JEWS, FROM JUDAS MACCABEU8| 166| B.C., VO 

B, C. 79. 

• JcJDASy the SOD of Mattathias, was first named Macca- 
beas, from what cause cannot be decided ; from him the 
surname was extended to his brethren and relatives, and 
afterwards became the common appellative of all who 
took up arms or died in defence of the Jewish caase. 
To us it is familiar as the name of the historical books 
containing a record of these wars, and from which we 
derive much of our information respecting the Jewish 
histor; of this period. They were written originally in 
Hebrew or Chaldee, but the originals being long since 
lost, have reached us only in the Greek translations, and 
constitute a part of the Apocryphal writings, 
. jTudas Maccabeus did not allow his troops to remain 
longer in idleness than till they had ended the days of 
mourning for his father. His little army amounted to 
but six thousand men ; but they were a brave and pious 
band, contending for the freedom of their country and the 
religion of their fethers ; and, in the first battle, totally 
defeated a greatly superior number of their enemies. 
Immediately after thb victory, they had occasion to en^ 
gdge again, the enraged An tiochus being determined to 
give them no respite. The little troop, fatigued with 
marchipg fmd with frequent fasts — Cor it W9s their oui- 
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torn to liold a fast before every battle — were something 
discouraged at the numbers and apparent strength of the 
foe ; bat Judas dispelled their fears, by reminding them 
that they fought the cause of God, who was not wont to 
save by strength or number, and whose glory, now con- 
cerned in their success, would display itself the more by 
the dispit>portion that was between their' artifies; They 
fought, and were again victorioas. Antiochus had him- 
self lefl the country; bat Bearing of these things, he 
ordered Lysias, his general, Co fake an army of 40,000 
men, and destroy the Jews ; and so easy of accomplish- 
ment did this task appear, that proclamatfoki was made 
through the neighbouring cities, that Jewish captives 
would be sold at a certain price ; and a lar^ concourse 
of merchants assembled in consequence, attended by 
servants with chains and other preparations fojp convey- 
ing away their purchases. Judas, apprized of these pre- 
parations, assembled his little army, consistiog but of six 
thousand men^ reminded them of the various' niiraoulous 
victoriedf obtained in the former days by the interposition 
9f Keavett against the enemies of 6od*9 chosen people, 
and' Warned- them that, let the success be what it might, 
thetr' ibte wouU^ be better dying in the field,: than falling 
iiito tbe^hand&of an enemy resolved on their eittermina- 
tiofi^ He tbeuy according to the law of Moses, ordered 
alUo depmrtwho bad married wives, or planted viaeyafds, 
or built them^ houses, and had not enjoyed tfao. possession 
of them, a» well as all whose hearts failed th«)6 for fear. 
This rbdutsed his tlrobps^ to half their nooher;* the re- 
niainiog^,000 marched to Hizpah^ ^ere they, fitted in 
saekelotb and ashes^ while Eleai^r, * the brother of Judas^ 
B^d and expounded to them^ SbnDa siiitable' povtioria of 
Seriptu|?e«.> The priests weie in tfaeiiixobea^^al the o6o« 
ohnionvof their prayers, the prie»tly tfumpets sotmded 
the loud signaLais* the sare omien^ o£ apprMching^^ vietoiji 
and^tke Maccabeanfcbief gai^eivabtbe^watfsi^wovd^'*' 3%l 
Mf ofOod.'' They tbeil eatcumped IhemacA^wa^i^ M«r 
tft |he etiemsr aarth^ coaUt; weM^r^W^^mAm^bm^ 
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t)i0 followinf 'ipqrpiiis^. M«a&time Judus wasinfonMd 
tbat a lufTge body ^ Uie dyriaos were marohtog rOUt 'of 
Ibeir ofimp 4p fqiabe ao attack ton his. fie .iiDttedifitelf 
ledipl^tb all tus men, and^jby anolher toad, Mtacked theirs. 
This i^ned him a complete and easy victory* The 9^^ 
riaos remaining in <the camp were put to confusion noi 
0ed ; tho^e thait had marched out, finding no «nemy wibeve 
ibey songl^t ..Iheni, supposed they had retveatod, ftud 
wei« vetwrpiiig to their camp, when, perceiving.it on finqit 
the men Itodk fright, and in spite of 'the geDerars.effoi^ 
to.^eestrain 'iheio, threw »down their arms, and 'fled after 
the rest. Judas pursued till he had slain an ioMMeBae 
number. df them, and then returned *to enrich and se-ana 
his?«nen wstth^theepdils the -flying foe had rdinqoishedlf 
fnaopg vRbijOb they found the money brought for the {mub* 
ph^e of Hebrew captives. The next day, rbeing .^bcfk 
sabbatii, jviras 'celebrated ivith suitable ackriowledgakenli 
l4» divine Broi^idence rfor -so great a ideliverance^ Vbe 
inenrease of ;aiws and ammiinition, as welt as of«enowA, 
diftt iTadas^this day acquired, put 'his army into (bet tar 
fionditian^^rliMriog'tOfhim bis sufi^ering countrymen frofli 
tiirtlie ^f4aQe8 of tbeif dispersion. He «oon met tine 
.eneaKy again rin^ open battle, slaughtered great numbeis 
of them, dnd get possession, in consequence, of 'seveicil 
jfkiMfkg 'fostr^ses, which he garrisoned with his iroopa, 
gad deposited in them the arms and ammunition heihad 
l^ned. 'The immense spoils that were taken were. dia- 
teibated^ nbt-ito the army only, butlo all the poor and 
kidige&t of his people. We have now only to follow the 
J^widi (hero through a succession of brilliant victories^ 
;(hat, if ifae disproportion of his own and his enemiea' 
forces )be not exaggerated, as most probably is the case, 
aHe indeed miraculous. The next battle «we bear >of, 
fotigbt at Bethsura against the Syriian general iLystaa 
and'^.OOO aaen, .we are told was gained by Judas with 
«o< more than 10,000, and though it is not asserted that 
lie killed more than 5,<M)0 cf the Syrians, the remainder 
'thm %tiQ mofili discouraged to venture a seeond engage 
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uent/ tiiis is a statement not altogether probable, an* 
less the army of Lysias was an imdiscipliDed multitade', 
or was panic struck by the immediate interposition of 
Heaven. Be this as it may, Judas was entirely success^ 
fal, and marched triumphantly to the city of David, now 
many years polluted and in ruins. On coming to Mount 
Sion, and seeing the desolation in which it lay, the houses 
and palaces laid waste, the gates of the temple on the 
ground^ the shrubs and briars flourishing in its sacred 
courts, the altars and the holy palaces despoiled of ih^t 
ornaments,' profaned and polluted, they rent their clothes 
for anguish, put the dust of the earth upon their heads, 
and filled the air with deepest lamentations. As soon as 
this first emotion had subsided, they proceeded with 
anxious, yet mournful zeal, to purify this hallowed spoti 
They cleared the streets and places of the rubbish that 
filled them — ^bore away the polluted vestiges of idolatrous 
worship, and all the broken remnants of the temple fur* 
niture that had been perverted to other uses. The altar 
of burnt-offering caused them some hesitation as to the 
manner of disposing of it. It had been dedicated and 
long time used in the service of God, so that they liked 
not to destroy it, or convert it to common purposes. 
On the other hand, to keep it there after unclean beasts 
bad been offered upon it to idol gods, would have defiled 
their future offerings. It was at length agreed to.deposit 
it in some cavern of the mountain, till a prophet might 
arise, to direct them in the disposal of it; and an altar of 
nnhewn stones was erected in its stead: It was soime time 
yet ere the service of the temple could be resumed — the 
sacred veil, the candlesticks, the censers, every thing 
.was gone, and new ones were first to be made out of the 
spoils the Jews had gathered from the enemy. At 
length in the second year of Judas* government, the day 
arrived when all was to be dedicated anew to the God of 
Israel. The trumpets sounded at day-break — new fire 
was kindled by the striking of two stones, the lamps 
were lighted, and the lamb was offered as in the dailj 



.iaeriftoei; andfiioin Uiat time was never Again 4i800»- 
tiomil (tilt > the final destraction of the temple hj Ae 
Bbmaos. The tront of the tenple was faoog wiffth etoww 
jmd gmrlwidsp every house in the city was iUcHDittatei 
and adornedy the^people bore palms and trophies in their 
hands, aod all twas intermixed with hymns and psafaip 
of gratefid «doni|ion. Jodas spared no paias io fortify 
and^seonre the city he had thus restored. The neigb- 
.henring nation heard with resentment of these triomph- 
antdobgs among the despised people of the God thejr 
disowAedy and were plotting with Antiocbos for their 
Anther :molestation, when the death of that monarch de- 
fimted their projects. 

A short respite only accrued to the Hebrews from tUi 
dreamstance. There could be no permanent peace bcK- 
tween the God of Abraham and the gods of the heathen; 
for the move his servants were seen to prosper and to 
tfiamph, the more his enemies became indignant diat 
this smaH band of worshippers of an unknown God, shoidd 
be able to contend with the powerful nations of the eatdi, 
and remain onex terminated. Judas was again attacked, 
and again successful'' — always and every where alike 
stfccessful ; and another signal defeat of most unequal 
numbers, headed by Lysias, having again taken place in 
163, overtures were made by the Syrians for peace, attd 
being very favourable to the Jews, assented to by Jiidas. 

But peace was not for Judah. Again her ambi- 
tions sons began to dispute for the high- priesthood; 
and while the hereditary right of Onias was upheld by 
Judas and his patriot followers, one AlcinHis olmmed it 
bjiright of appointment from their foreign masters. Both 
-parties had recourse to arms, and Alcimns again t>r0ugtit 
foireign forces into Judeah, but with no* better success 
than, formerly. 

During these wars there was an ag^ menriber of the 
-Sanhedrin, named Razis, a man highly, esteemed by 
Jiis ^people ^ an example of piety and virtue, whose rigid 
. fideUly to his religion and his nation, 4ad gftined him the 
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titleof Father of the Jews. Nicaaor, the Syrian genevHl, 
having heard that his examine had much ioflueDce in 
preventing the apostacy of his people* resolved either 
to force him to deny his faith, or to vex the resisting 
Jews by the death of their revered father. For this par- 
pose he dispatched five hnodred men to bring Razis to 
him. . They found his castle strongly guarded, and pro* 
ceeded to force the doors, or failing of that, to drive him 
out by setting fire to the building. After a firm defence, 
the old man, finding himself on the point of being taken, 
rnshed on his own sword and pierced, himself throagh* 
-The wound proved not mortal ; the soldiers were rushing 
into the house, when hasting to the turret, the old man 
threw himself headlong from its summit. Still life de- 
.parted not — he rose again from the ground, ran throng 
; the assembled crowd to a neighbouring rock, hi&footsteps 
, marked, by a rivulet of blood that was flowing from 
his wounds, and having gained the summit, tore out his 
intestines aod cast them before his enemies. The Jews. 
held this desperate conduct in great reverence, and can- 
.onized Razis as a martyr. . 

Repeated successes and the death of Nicanor, pro- 
cured to the Jews some interval of peace. Judas made use 
of this interval for forming an alliance with, the Romans, 
now in the most brilliant period of their commonwealth, 
desiring to. be taken, as other nations of the East were 
.generi^ly soliciting to be, under their powerful but even* 
tually fatal protection. This appears to be tbe first treaty 
majde by the Jews with the Romans, nor do they seem to 
have had much previous koo wledge of th^t people. Soon 
after this, Judas Macqabens fell in battle, overborne by 
unequal numbers, after a long and brave resistance. A 
universal mourning was made for him in Jerusalem, ia 
imitation of that which David made for Saul and Jona- 
than, and he was buried in the tomb of his father at 
Modjji, six, years after the death of Mattathias left the 
; affairs of Israel .in. his hands; he was succeeded in con- 
maipdiby his broths Jonathan. Every thing was now 
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reversed- with the odhappy Hebrews. Fear and despair 
.Bade the greater part of the nations again apostatize, 
and the few that remained faithful to Jonathan, were 
compelled to fly with him to the deserts, where they long 
defended themselves with difficulty against the plans and 
attacks made against them. 

In B. C. 153, the contentions of Alexander and Be- 
metrios for the throne of Syria, placed the Jews in a 
different situation, both parties wishing to gain their 
support. Demetrius restored Jonathan to Jerusalem, 
and enforced aubmtssion to his authority. Alexander, 
not to be outdone by his rival, sent a purple robe and a 
crown of g^ld, the usual pledges of royal friendship then, 
those who wore the purple being considered as next hi 
digisty to the monarch, and called his friends ; at the 
same time appointed him to the High-Priesthood. Hap- 
pUy for the Jews, Jonathan took part with Alexander, 
who proved the more fortunate competitor; and during 
all his reign, they enjoyed great prosperity, and gained 
respect among the Eastern nations. They lived on terms 
of friendship with the government of Egypt, formed 
fresh alliances with Rome and Lacedsemoo ; and though 
continually in arms, it was now for their allies rather 
.than in their own defence. Jonathan had been seven- 
teen. years the successful raler of the state, when he was 
treacherously draWn: into the hands of enemies and 
murdered: Simon, the only remaining son of Mattathias, 
succeeded him. B. C. 143. 

Under the rule of Simon, Jodeah rose again to dis- 
•tiDction among the nations of the earth. While all the 
provinces round were torn and distracted by incessant 
wars, the Holy Land remained in peace, her inhabitants 
prospering in the fruit of their labours. The cities wer(» 
fortified, the land cultivated, the trade greatly increased, 
and their religion and liberties secured; while Greeks 
and. Romans, as well as Asiatic nations, sought their 
friendship, and sent presents to their altars. 

Simoft had a son-in-law, named Ptolemy, whom he 
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ImM ma40 goyernor.of Jfttidjbo jand ifsiteriStmrles. ChrMr- 
ii^ pricb lolHSga-v^riiitieBt, JH(^niyya«»Witiojiial8Df^w, 
Ar4 be 4^red tQ )be mis4?^r (»f all J^deah. Taktog «fi- 
poHf^sity >9f .SUnuKi's jpjEissing throqgh bis temtories swith 
bi^ (.wo isoosj JodfM .4^ MiiAtathittSy lie hwiied ihem to 
his castle of Dog, where a sqmpjtaaos .eniefiMmnetttimm 
jirfpfired for Ijbeai/ Tjieid^fd pooliiff fias|iected oo 4n»Dg» 
#ii4 rieisidily aocQjM^ ih.e faithless invitation ^ mhea, 4fter 
tJB^ h^d feasted fr^etcdy, ^«ne rnffiaiis rushed in upon the 
gliesjU^ {And <9nii4ered Aem. Ptoleao/s deiiign had }>0eQ 
to cut off HirQiHi fi»9f the other son* and messengen 
had beep sent 4(0 if^steh hiim but (receiving timely noliee 
«f what b^d bappeoedf helled to lihe gate^of Jerttsaiem, 
where :be arrived at tjie irery flooment that Ptoiemy also 
reached th^iQ . £acib 0ae presented hiaself at a dilfeveDt 
gate^ aod a9ked aduiittaiice : hat (he false murderer was 
repulsed, while Hircao, from re^>ect to his veaeroMe 
and ^regrieit^d parent, was admiti&ed, and declared 'both 
piia^e and high-p>riest in the place of his father. Ptolemy, 
baffled ia these designs, had reeonrse to Antiedhus the 
Syrijan, whom Jie persuaded to invade Jadctah-^-biitwhat 
became of himself, renaains unrecorded. Antibchus ap- 
peared before Jeras£tlem in 136, and besieged it. The 
feast of the Tabernacles happening daring this siege, 
Hircan demanded seven day^ trace, that ihey might 
quietly celebrate it^ Antiochus not only granted th^ 
request, but sent them a number of victims with gilded 
horns, vessels of gold and silver filled with lich perfumes, 
with money, and yaridus other niecessaries for the ac- 
customed sacrifices*'— a proof that the religion of the 
Jewswias held in more respect then than at sometime 
it bad been. This libefulity led to a peace, and Antio- 
chus cpu^enifced to retire, on condition that the Jews 
delivered up their arms, demolished tiie city walls, and 
pfud him a yearly tribute: to this (he Jews assented, 
beiag wholly in his power, and faithfully performed the 
stipulation for some years after, when Antiochus dying, 
cBiroi^n .finally relifvod his people from theur sobjectioD 
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to ihe Syrians/ to whom they n^ver after paid tribote or 
homage. He also gained advantages over the Samari* 
tanSy irhotik he attacked, destroying their temple of Ga- 
lizzim, and incorporated the Idameans with the Jew- 
ish people. 

The Jewish commonwealth had now reached the 
period of its g^atest prosperity since the return from 
captivity in Babylon. Beside the offices of prince and 
high-priest» Hircanissaid to have held that of a prophet 
al^— -bitt with the stories of his inspirations, there is 
at lec&t'so much admixture of fable, as makes us forbear 
td repeat them. It is undisputed that his wisdom and 
piety were equal to his military renown. The end of 
his life was something troubled by dissensions between 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, two sects now growing 
into consequence in the state, and ever the bitter ene- 
mies and opposers of each other. The preference given 
fay-Hircanto the Sadducees, rather from political than 
reKgioas motives, made the Pharisaic party the lasting 
enemies of himself and his children. By all but them 
^^ply regretted,' he died in the 29th year of his Pon- 
tificate. . • ■ ' 

* In B; C. 107, Hircan was succeeded by his son Aris- 
tobaIus,'an unnatural wretch, who stained his reign of a 
•single year with the blood of his mother and some of his 
brothers. His own death was tragical as the brief cir- 
comstances of his life. Whilst carrying on a foreign 
war, he was taken ill and obliged to leave his brother 
Antigonos in command. Antigonus finished the expe- 
dition successfully— -but meantime the wicked mind of 
Aristobalus had been wrought into jealousy and suspicion 
against him. The yictorious prince marched back in 
triumph to Jerusalem, and it being one of their so- 
lemn feasts, was in so much haste to ofier his thanks 
in the temple, and put up vows for his brother's re- 
covery, that he hastened thither without changing his 
clothes or taking off his armour. This was repre- 
jimited to the fearful king as an attempt upon his life. 
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to which h^ g9ve :willing creiit^ "B^t to .}(fv/9 bfltt^f 
proofs he sent to his brother to pat off iiis' -widav 
aod conie jto JbllD immedi^ely* ordering rbi|: gu^irfi 
ipei^tiQie to po3t themaelyes ip a subterranean gaUo^ 
through which he was to pass, and if he came MOi^d^iQ 
defiance of the order, to murder him there. The <c||ie- 
mies of Antigpnus corrupted the messenger who bore 4bfi 
(king's command, and bade him tell Ihe priQpe tjifit ^ 
)>rpther^ having. heard his s^rpdonr^muQh <>Qinmetoded» de* 
sired to see him in it. Tiie deception s|yiGC^eded» Aad 
Antigonus appq^ring ia the guUery firQie4» fell ^ M4 
heen commandeiii The Jung w.as shortly mideceinedt 
^nd the violent agitation qf,reqiprse th^tr^ei^ed ^WQ# 
caused a spitting of blood ; qf ivjiich, as the s^v^ntcoiif 
vejed it from hi9 chamber, h^ chaoc^d to .shed 3Q9e ^9 
the very spot ii^hpre that of Antigonjus^bad be<sn she4» m4 
where the marks pf \t were yet cemiHoir^. The M»^i^f^ 
b;jr, ^thinking it was .wilfully do^e^ jca«sei4:a.6ry.t^# w^ 
l^iard b^ jthe.sigk monarph in bis qb^^t^r,:;fpcciogi4l^i9 
with much difficulty to ie:^plain the .pause of jt, 4^fiBU 
into an exceas of despair apd gp;iefr-*<^ Sii^ce, he ^m* 
claimed, the privacy of the place could not hid^ifiMi 
6od*s aH-.seeiqg(e]i^.tba.detesitajbie.d^!Pd ^ihave Q^OHPit- 
ieii, but J m^st fi^t ^p my awn blpo4. if^^ w^ere,, fd^ofli 
by drop/ to atoup fpr th^t I so JkUMW^y ha^v^ ^b^ 
would hot a^pei^dy dpath bp m^re deisicabie to me V* a«d 
almost iqainediately hp expired. Wp hftve jaspd Xhe amup 
of kjog in sjpeMkipg of thi? pwtiff, {ps hP hin»4<^ aaBMW^ 
that titlp^ bi9 j^rcideppssPeCS having. cwteftted thensf^vi^ 

with that pf prince^ ^pd was jjhe Ai^sJt».aqpprdipgitp Jpfje^ 
jphps, who wore the >iroyaJ diadpm* 

AIp?i»andpr^ anotbpjr brother, auccpfeded.. W^ fM 
mention a icirpiuostanqp that opcur,pdio.thi9 pripc^« M^ 
snalj ^s Ipadij^g tp jq^portant .cppsequ.enAes to him^ fakut 41 
a puriops s|>ecUiien pf Jpwi^h cpstoms^ The Pharj^eiM 
>epjt pp.AP hereditary haAred f^ainst all ^hisfamily:; mi 
tp j^ve.expresaioa to it towards A'legcaAd«)r,' n^de e(iai<i9 

pf^he £e99t of tal^y^PA^lps tp.ofiler him imtoj^miL^gfm 
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Ubiril. At tbat doIemdiCy it was (he custom to carrv 
pBkns Htld bfdnches in their hands, especially a kind of 
CStron, called Attrbg^, with the fruit upon it — while the 
Higfa-priest Wtis petfonntng his office at the great altar, 
with itttfech insulting and opprobrious language, they 
pehed him- WitA these' Attrogs. This fruit, which the 
Jews imagine' tb be that of which Eve disobediently ate 
in Piiradise, ihnch resembles a Citron or Lemon, except 
Aaftit hais som^ unevenness in the rind, which they believe 
to have beeA originally impressed upon it by the teeth of 
fire when sheventured to taste of it, and of which impres- 
shAi'tfae froithas ever' since borne the mark. Whenever 
tfaisfroit is to be had, the Jews carry it during the festival 
to tfaeik* synagogues, and are very particular in the choice 
of such as best represent the bite of Eve. After the 
Aspersion, the' Je^s in these more Eastern countries 
were forced to have it brought from Greece, and none 
hot the richer 86rt could afford to purchase it: it some- 
ttilie^ occurring, that by contrary winds, or loss of vessels 
at sea, the supply was so small as to raise the price to a 
giritiea' a sprig, ft seldom happened that there were not 
sonl^ procured; in this case other odoriferous boughs 
were irsed instead ; while the poor contented themselves 
with willows. In Palestine they were so abundant, that 
the poorest could procure them. On the seventh day, 
at the close of the festival, they brake their branches, 
and threw them away — on which day it probably was 
t&at the crowd pelted their High FontiiT. The warrior 
priest ordered his soldiers to fall on the multitude that 
hiad insirt^ed him, and slew six thousand of the Pharisees. 
Intestine quarrels and a civil war of six years duration 
issaed ftom this tdmnlt, during which above dO,OOd of 
the rebels lost their litres. Alexander, though always 
prevailing over his foes, did his utitiost to obtain pacifica- 
tion with them. Resolved if possible to have peace, 
hie sent his tViend's to ask what would satisfy them, pro- 
ttinng to grant whatever they demahd'ed — but' the Pha- 
ffaeea fb^Ued tStet ndthing Wotki^d tetisfy them but tus 
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death : and they had thence recourse to the Sjruuu to 
assist them with an army against him. Alexander ':wa8 
not to be vanquished; he subdued both the rebels and 
their allies, and exercised on the former the most dread* 
ful barbarities revenge could suggest. It is told that 
eight hundred of this people, he crucified at once in Je- 
rusalem, slaughtering their wives and children before 
their eyes as they hung suspended on their crojsses, while 
a banquet was prepared for himself and his conrt near 
enough to this scene of horror to behold their sufferings. 
The opposing party were thus entirely subdued, and the 
remainder of his life was spent in foreign conquests. 
When dying in his camp beyond the Jordan, the prince 
appointed his wife Alexandra to succeed him, and after 
her death whichever of her sons she should select. The 
queen, seeing him past recovery, with tears represented 
to him the dangers to which she and her children 
would be exposed from the resentment of the Pharisees 
— dangers of which Alexander but too fully perceived 
the reality ; so, having considered a short time, he thus 
addressed the queen — *'You know the cause of our 
mutual enmity ; and since your security and happiness 
must rise or fall as you make them your friends or foes, 
when I am dead, lead the army triumphantly to Jerusa- 
lem--^carry my dead body with you ; and, as soon as 
you come there, send for the principal leaders of that 
factious sect, and lay it before them ; tell them that you 
wholly submit it to them, either to give it burial, or to 
throw it in the high- way for the injuries I have done them. 
Assure them that, as to yourself, you are so entirely de- 
voted to them, that you design to place them at the head 
of affairs, and to do nothing without their advice and 
consent. Give them immediately some marks of year 
favour and friendship, and you need not doubt but they 
will not only extol me to the skies and give me a royal 
burial; but will likewise support you, and my sons after 
you,|in the peaceful enjoyment of your kingdom.*' Alex- 
azuler had. scfirqely given this proof of his knowledge of 



iliiiintiiid, when lie expired ib 9ie foxty-ninA jelur oM^ 
1^', hdvihg reigned tweDty-seveD years. 

Alexandra was tod politic not to follow thiis advice^ 
and the Pharisees, well pleased to find themselves so snd^ 
denly at the head of atfairs, were beyond measure iavisii 
pf their praises of the late king, especially of his wisdom 
in appointing her his successor, and bestowed on hinii« as 
lie hsid predicted, a very magnificent funeral. B.C* 79* 
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Thesa^^r s&^ih the word, — Ma^k iv. 1^« 

And then there is no more, that he can do. TheseiMl 
is not his, the ground that it falls on is not his, and if il 
grow to perfection, the honour is not his. He CBonpib 
^lake it grow, he cannot make it bear, he lets it fallr Qt 
he is bidden, and that is all he can do. We all too^mubk 
forget this — both they who teach and they who le9,i%> 
we all too much forget that the effectual teaching of thtr 
word of God is not the work of man. We think we eiu 
do a great deal, aiid with zealous earnestness we ^* 
about it — ^we seek access to the thoughtless sinner, pr^ 
yoke occasions to enter into talk with him, and pour the 
words of tratfa.^n his nnwilling ear— ^we do^well, for this 
is the sower's task— <-but then we are snr|msed tba^it 
succeeds not; the seed grows not up; the fowls ha^. 
pickied it up, the thorns have choked it, the sun. hM> 
scorched the root — we are discomposed, surprised, i^' 
patient — the minbter of the gospel complains, that he has 
prb^ched in vain-s— ifae teacbec of the gospel complaiiiif 
tliat he has taught in vain, and so we fret ourselnw 
»Q<} say that we have lost oar work. But^ we err, in thM 
wp uiistake what wa^.our work. — yj[e drop the seed^^iuid;': 
Qiere our task is ended — ^if it groins up, it is the WorV<0i 
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another. The owner of. the seed fnay eompkio ^t it 
makes no retams — the owner of the^ groiind tnay coiii- 
plain that it bears him nothing: bat the sower has no 
eomplaint to make — if the se^d dies, it is not he that is 
wronged — ^if it grows ap, it is not be that made it grQw. 
A.nd in like manner we forget this trnth when we are to 
be the receivers of the word. We look to this one and 
to that one for assistance — we think if we^ coald listep 
to SQch a minister we should be benefited-^— if ^e had 
such advantages of religions intercourse as some others 
have, we should advance more rapidly — ^if we coald bring 
the friends for whom we are anxious to hear a particalflff 
preacher, or to discourse with a^ciertain minister, it would 
sureily be eflTectnal. Nay, but he is no other dian the 
lower — and the sower soweth the seed, and what be- 
comes of it? He cannot make soft the heart it falls 
upon-^he cannot fence it round, that Satan shall not 
enter there-"— he cannot displace the engrossing, captivat- 
ing world that is already in possession of it. The seed 
mast be received indeed or ever it can grow, and it is 
well for us to be wherever the messenger scattereth the 
sacred words of truth---but we have need to beware lest 
We look more to him that soweth, than to him that giveth 
(he increase ; and whether the benefit desired be for our- 
selves or others, in our eager pursuing of the means, for- 
get the prayer that should bring down the blessing on it. 

On I. CoRiNTHiBNS, Chap. 19' 

-Vous ne devez point, ce me semble, vous embarasser 
sur les divertissements oii yous ne pouvez 6viter de pren- 
dre part. II y a bien des gens qui veulent qu'on gSmisse 
de toat, et qa'on se gdne continuellement en excitant e^ 
soi le d^gdttt des amusements auxquels on est assujetlS. 
Poar moi, j^avoue que je ne saurois m'accommoder de 
ceite rigidit6. J*aime mieux quelque chose de plot 
simple, et je crois qoe Dieu mSme Taime beancoup mieox. 
Qaand led divertissements sent innooenti en eaz-mftmes 



•t ipjf on J eoU^ par les regies de I'^tat oii la ProTidenM 
noQs met» alors je erois qu'il suffit d'y prendre part avee 
moderation et dans la vne de Diea. Des maniires plot 
s^hes, plus r6$etv6ie», moins complaisantes et moins on- 
vertes, ne senriroient qvn^k donner nne faasse id^e de la 
pi6t6 anx gens da monde qai ne sent deja que trop oc- 
CQp6s contre elle^ et qui croiroient qu'on ne pent seryir 
Dieu que par une Tie sombre et chagrine. Vous me di- 
rez peut-6tre que yous aimeriez mieux Stre occup6 .de 
quelqne cbose plus s6rieux et plus solide. Mab Dic^ 
ne Faime pas mieux pour vous, puisqu'ilcboisit ce que yens 
ne chojseriez pas* Vous sayez que son go6t est meilleor 
que le vAtre. Vous tronveriez plus de consolation dans 
les choses solides dont il vous a donn^ le goAt ; et c'est 
oette Consolation qu*il veut vous 6ter ; c'est ce goftt qu'il 
▼eiii mortifier en vous quoiqu'il soit bon et salutaire. 
LIe^ vertus mimes ont besoin d'etre purifi^es dans leur 
exercice par les contre-temps que la Providence leur tsii 
fl^ffrir pour mieux les detacher de toute volonte proprd 
O que la pi^ti, quand elle est prise par le priocipe fonda- 
mental de la volenti de Dieu, sans consul ter le goAt, ni 
le temperament ni les saillies d'un zh\e excessif, est simple, 
doiice, discrete et sure dans toutes ses demarches ! On vit 
k peu pris comme les autres gens, sans affectation, sanr 
apparence d*ausferit6, d'uae mani^re sociable et ais6ei» 
mais avec an snjetion perpetuelle k tons ses devoirs, mais 
avec un renoncement sans rel&che k toiit ce qui n'entre 
point d'un moment k Tautre dans Tordre de Dieu sur 
nous, enfin avec une vue pure de Dieu k qui on sacrifie 
tous les mouvements irr^guliers de la nature. Voii^ 
Tadoration en esprit et en verite que J^sus- Christ et son 
Pire cberchent. Toute le reste n*est qu'une religion en 
c6r6iiiOnie, et plutdt Tombre que la v6rit6 du christianisme. 

Fbi<iblon. 
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tt^p9tit ye iJiertfare, ami he eanveried, thai ytmr m# 
may 6^ blotted qui. — Acts iii, 19. . 

T0 QD^erstaod tha ifaportaaee and value attached Coi^ 
pentance i|i Scriptace^ we most analyse the feeling, caqa^ 
and effect — without which it wonld seem rather the aataral 
consequence and puoi^hment of error, than any foundation 
OF'beginnioy of yirtue. The being aware we have dona 
W,fong?--the beiiig Borry we have done wrong» gives bat 
im il^dequate idea of that state of mind which in Scri|^ 
tp.re .doctrine wipes out all transgressions and places the 
i^hara^ter ao a fresh point of view. Repentance in one 
sense 9eeins rather Ahe sjgn of weakness-^ the midecided 
i^ver act without repenting^-the (easy neyer yield to 
tempti^ons ox persuasion without repentiBg«*the pasr 
siopat^ drepeut — t^e vcalcul^ting repent-^nt all this may 
apd (does happen and po further result take plaee«^tUs 
is natuial-r-^this is common*— but^— this is not the repoDt- 
aoce wJiich blotted out Day id- s sins — not the sonov 
whicli reconciled the prodigal son to his father. 

There are certain (arcumstaaces ia which it is easy lo 
bo 4pai9did-«!-bat there lare others in which a spirit of self^- 
j^ification rises up-«-our whole faculuestare bent to -the 
discovery of pidiatio9» extenuation, oxoases, rea8on»<f- 
our partial admissiens of error 4ire followed by iieveiy 
ending iu/s-^aad there is always «a angry feeUng either 
of iajastioe, of misconception, of wounded jMride, of 
v^ty. ' And though it is hardly to be sufficifently ao* 
C(9pBtO(d fi>r/ no Asircumstances seem to rouse thk spirit of 
self-defence ao universally as the snfferiog>from or through 
opr own faalts-«-aothiog wo are more unwilling to allow 
tlian that such is the case — nothing w9 arenKMre anxioaa 
tooomoal from the -observation of those who havef blansed 
the ftiilty «odf prophesied its consequence, and whose 
triumph we therefore anticipate in our punishment and 
their own sagacity. 

All the lurking pride of human nature here comes out: 
see the struggles of chiidren, hoW eariy they b^fki on 
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this tiil>ject — ^how diffiealt for youth to. yield to the ex* 
perience of age. and how still more difficult for ago to 
give op its long established preconceived opinions. 
Here nothing but the impulse of deep real humiliation of 
soul could set aside these minor feelings — a simple fedU 
iug should not seem so rare, but it is— -we are so consti- 
tuted that there are hundreds of eddies to divert the pure 
ttkream» and it must go with considerable force to preserve 
its original course — and there is as much difficulty in find* 
iag Mifigk'h^aried repentance as single-hearted charity. 
— ^love — faithi 

But the prodigal son is an instance of it, a remark- 
able one. Byery misfortune with which he must have 
been threatened by his friends as the inevitable coose^- 
quence of hiftfoUy, his obstinacy, and his mode of 1^, 
happens — having wantonly thrown away the blessings of 
home, friends, and competence, he finds himself in a far 
<H>untry, without friends, and without resource— that he 
ilbottld repent of his previous conduct, see the imppu* 
dence and wilful blindness of it, is natural.; but it would 
ai§9 have been qatural for him to have felt the impossi- 
bility of returning to exhibit himself so complete a spec- 
tacle of just punishment — -to have comforted himself that 
his injured father would at least not witoess his humili- 
ation — that after all, his fate was the result of circum- 
stences — he had been unlucky — no one could have fore- 
seen that such and such things would happen-— and aU 
would have done well but for them : nothing of this sort 
enters his mind—'' I will arise and go to my father" — 
he makes no apology, suggests no. palliation, offers no 
jHTomise, but in the fulness of an oppressed, heart ex* 
claims, ** I have sinned before Heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son.'' It is 
much easier to feel than to describe the . effect such an 
appeal would, have upon the. heart of a father, or indexed 
of a. fellow-creature, for every one must at one time of 
other have felt how such an avowal has cancelled in* 
jnry, changed' the whole current of anger, restored affbo^ 

▲ a 3 



tunt, daoil iMlbre we could aceoant to oanelTeslio^ W 
VBs done : wbfit eomes/rom tbe heart goes to the heaft, 
and DO analyms of the diflBaolties, the pains of repent' 
aiioe, eootd convey to tho mind soch an idea of its natim 
and'vaiuei as duit instantaneonstnvolantary effect it 
produced' on the «oul. And as in ks purer parts the h«- 
ifian nature is the prototype of the divine, tK) we may 
fitam henoef form some conce|)tion of the mode In which 
human repentance sdftens divine justiee^-^how it is lit 
Oliee accepted as the earnest > of better tilings^ as the 
beginning of a new life— and, as being in itself the firqit 
and pledge of that Christian simplicity whioh bringaosto 
the condifioii of littte children, wemost h^ave conquered 
many worldly, many complicated, many anti^cfaristian 
fedings, before we arrive at the repentimee of the pro* 
digal sen. And if there is one. iboment^ more than an* 
Oiher iti which * mortal spirits may taste ^the purity of 
Jieavenly joys, it is that in which unconditional submiission 
and unconditional forgiveness ate exchanged between 
omn and man-*-joy, not triumph, on the one side— humi- 
liirtion, 'not despair,' on the other— ^parental tenderneis 
and compassion towards the offender-^heartfelt love and 
gratitude towards the offended.- 

Well mf^ it be conceived how this' state of mind is 
mere' congenial to the divine nature— -has initmereiafitb, 
mote^love; mot'e elevation,, more purity than tbe csrha 
virtue of ^* ninety and nine just persons who need ne 
repentance." A. Y. 

f^^hey considered not the wirmcle of the hnwee : for 
• their hearts were AaKcfeiitfif.— ^--MA'RK wu S8» 
• '<^As face answereth to face in the- glass, even sodotb 
the 'heart of man.^ They had seen the starving thou* 
sailds fed 'where food there was none--&ey had beheM- 
iidraeles'Such as no man- ever wrought — and yetonevecy' 
fitlsh emergency they were-as much uneaigf, on every 
ftefth manifi^station «f power they were as much amriMd, 
US if the goodness and omnipotence of their Master Iwl 
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ainl been aniply and already proved. A.nd we are eres 
like them: always learning, yet never tangbt; alwayi 
eonvincedy yet never satisfied. Again and again oar 
bearts have failed ns for fe&r, the storm has gathered 
tUck apiMiiia,' the wiiidfi 4idve set in hard-^Provideoee 
has interposed, and we are safe. Again and again we 
have hungered, and been fed; wanted, and been sup- 
plied; suffered, and been relieved. Be our years many, 
or be they few, each one among them holds the neglected 
recovd of iKHne^bounty timely extended to ns; some ccmd-^ 
fort seasonably sent, some apprehension calmed, or dan* 
HOT averted, or suflbring mitigated. And yet like those 
wliese hearts were hardened against proof, and like the 
Isifvelites before them, who, when their hunger bad been 
stayed by miracle, believed they should die of thirst, and 
wlien the cold reck sent forth water, complained that they 
should perish by the sword — so we in our folly refuse to 
trwt the hand that ^hos ever yet been true. The moment 
any thing seemsr to go amiss with us, we are all distrust 
and agitation : or if nothing is the matter now, we are 
amdoas lest there should be some time. Wllether our 
cares be spivitual or temporal,. for our earlfaly necessitieflr 
or OBV soui^s estate^ it is still the same with us. Na 
nercy already eateiided, or promises* already fulfilled, 
er Bssertiens already verified, or power already maai*^ 
fested, are accepted by us as pledges for that which is to 
come. Wesay they are such; but we act and feel not 
so ; otherwise it were impossible that we should on eiwry 
fresh emergency be so disquieted and so mistrustful. It 
is that our hearts too are hardened, and all the power ef 
kma^en itself proves scarce enough to soften them. We 
receive some providential token of oar Father's care, 
aadiil the fulness of our joy we are ashamed that ever 
we mistrusted him, and think we shall do it not Mgm^ 
Semeihinggoes wrong-^^-and instantly ^ur hearta grow 
mky our spirits rink, despondency seizes n8*<-^^Thq^ 
i^pHudevedl not the mimeieiof fthe loaves, for tinir faaaiti 
ikavdeaedL^ ' 
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LJSCTUnE THE TENTH. 



AgaiUt ye have heard that it hath been said hy them of 

. old iimSf Thou shalt not forswear thyself^ hui shali 

. perform unto the Lord thine oaths: But I say unto 

, you^ swear not at all; neither hyheaven^ for,ii is 

Qods throne ; nor by the earth, for it is hisfootstool: 

neither by Jerusalem,, for it is the city of the great 

King. Neither shalt tliou swear by thy head, be* 

^ cause thou canst not make one hair white or bktck* 

But let your communication be yea, yea ; nay, nay ; 

for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evi/.— 

Matth£W y. 33—37. 

St. Jambs has well said, that ** The tongoe is a fire, 
ft world of iniquity/' the most difficolt of all tlungs to 
eontroal, the last of all things to be sabjected to the 
holy bondage of- amended principle; and this gives him 
occasion to say, ''If any man offend not in word, tbft 
tame is a perfect man— -not becanse the words are of 
more consequence than the deeds, or the thoughts of the 
beart from which they emanate, but because, they are 
the last thing from which the stain of man's impurity can 
be effaced. There is no one who has gone any way 
upbn the straight and narrow path, that ■: has not made, 
mournful proof of the truth of this assertion — ^thereis 
no night, perhaps, in which they who examine thcnh 
selves closely of the day's besteading, lie down to reit 
without a sigh to recall some ill-becoming speech that 
Ifaey remember. No day — nay, there is scarce an hour 
; When those who listen to their' own words, which many 
do, are not covsciotts of expressing tbemsel?^ in a 
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W9J Aat the dose pveoepts of ^oar pure religion would 
iot MBclion. Tbe decMl of wickedness takes time to, 
perj^trate, anfl therefore aiay be more eflectoally re- 
ii8ted---4be evil thought brings with it .to the hosom tho 
shame of its <eoiieeption, fOonseioJEice. takes alarm and 
skaggles to repress it-^hot the word<^i is gone from, 
the lip or ever we perceive Ihat k is >lbeire; we cao^ 
not; reverse k, we oanaot felch it hack-r-the iiDfasCan- 
tial ^sothmg has gaioed an ^existeiiee of which we can 
never miNre defirive ftt--«-the spcreeh hsb madd ils im« 
pi^toioti, has 4ropped its poison, has worked its aiiia<>: 
c h ief ' O Ithere is surely net a heart to whidh the honoar 
of'Ged is deer, and the fortheroaoe lof liis holy.iieligion 
pfeooHs, Ihat grow^ netaick to think how often his in* 
<ftntioos words and heedbss apeeches have done dis* 
gnnle lo the one, and injury -to tbe other*. 

Thisss ta 'part our misferlnne and in pari out AmU. 
It is ^im misfortune {n so far as it is the result of habitn 
fanned before the age of moral responsifoyity, or at leail 
before we know the foree and meaning of our expressions. 
Uoforhinately as it regards an in this . respect, we come 
to ulidefstand woida before, we understand things — we 
iiear certain expressions used on certain occasions and' 
for eeitain parpeses-*^«we do not : consider of tfaeoD words 
•or^lheir ^^nifioatioes, but we ^me (inm on tfmireevr*' 
leoee ef a similar occasion oi' whenever we .desire to 
effect the snme purpose. Thus all childreti talk fint' 
from 'habit and imitsition, and not from any perception of 
the auitaUeness of their expressions to the thii^ they 
meaa to etpress, or any thoeght of tbe real meaning of- 
any -thing they saiy — they only know it answers their pur- ^ 
peae^ and they do not reSeet on even so nrach ras that*^ 
AalnteHect wJkances and the reasoning. powers are ma* 
tared,' we begin to perceive that words are but the signs of 
thmgs, *we compare them, select them, choose from 
among them, .measure thdr beauty, their force and fit* 
ness, and according as our attainments are, so our words, 
if daly djgestnd^ would be suitable to the end for wUdb 
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Wft use {hem. But lonf ere this our habits cf speffktoj;; 
our femacnlar expressions are established and confirmed 
A^tbey are as oatnral to us as our mother toogue* They 
tHiW unbidden from the lips — we neiftier know thai we 
use^ lior that we have used tfaehn— or if we become aware 
of tt» Ve find this long» d^p-rooted habits of all things 
the most difficult to overcome. v * 

This is an evil in which all participate. Th^ Christian' 
has frequently another to contend with, similar in kind^ 
bwt peculiar to himself. He learned his language in a 
world that is not christian— for years, perhaps, he has 
tstked the talk of those who know not God — his toi^e 
ii but the tongue of his country, for he has had his dweU- 
ing in Mesech and bis habitation in the tents of Kedar/ 
Mercy and grace have brought him forth at length, and 
made him the inhabitant of a better kingdom — but alas! 
lie has brought his habits and his language with him ; and 
many a hard struggle, and many a bitter pang will it cOst 
liim, or ever he can mould them into such as befits the 
holiness of the service he has enteredl For the last 
named source of this evil there can be no preventative. 
it is the penalty of our so long delaying— it is the wring* 
ihgof the fetters of our willing bondage — the scar updn 
the forehead that 'betrays the master we have served. 
Time, and tears, and anxious watchfulness alode can 
wear away the disgraceful testimony of our 'previous de- 
gradation; humbling'asit is to ourselves, oflensive as it 
ttust be to Him who has broken our chains, and admitted 
OS to the freedom of his better service. From the- in- 
flaence of the former, we might be preserved by others, 
though we cannot preserve ourselves. And on this point 
^ere is a responsibility on the Christian parent thatcfm- 
not be too much appreciated: for who shall limit ite 
«elf-reproach and misery to themselves and the offence' 
to God, that may result to our children from our neglect 
and inattention to their ill-regulated speech. 

Aeturning to the language of the text— It is plain 
from this admonition of the divine Preacher, refctfriog- 
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tt it Jid to the third commandment, which the Jews had 
perverted, and explained still more at large in St 
James and other parts of the Gospel, that there is a \in^ 
gunge befitting the disciples of Christ, differing essen- 
tially from that of the world in general ; otherwise these 
admonitions had been saperflnous* The Jews bad taoght 
that an appeal to God, or the things that are God*s, was 
admissible in their conversations provided it , was not in 
attestation of a falsehood, provided they intended what 
they asserted ; and their usual oaths, beside the names of 
the Deity, were by Jerusalem, or by the earth, or by 
their own heads. These words are a sufficient proof that 
common exclamations, and not judicial oaths, are here 
alluded to — because the oath judicially administered, 
would not be in those terms. In respect to the lawful- 
ness of such oaths, as for the security of human affairs they 
are pepetnally administered, we can add nothing^ to what 
has been already said upon the subject. There can be 
no doubt that the person who takes an oath as a mere 
form, and calls upon God to witness of his truth, without 
tliinking at the moment of the God he calls ilpon, or 
caring whether he sees truth in him or not, commits a sin, 
in that he profanes the majesty of God, and breaks the 
third commandment, however certainly be means to keep 
his oath. But the fault is not in the law that administers 
it — the law esteems it to be a most solemn, sacred and 
reverential ceremony — so awful, that to the security of 
such an oath, our public peace, our whole property, and 
oar very lives are committed. The fault is with him who 
takes the oath, if of a solemn ceremony he makes an 
empty form. Doubtless the necessity for any o&th iat all, 
is the fruit of that sin by reason of which man on his owni 
recognizance cannot be trusted. But then our actual 
condition is so ; we are sinners and therefore to be sus* 
pected ; and nothing seems more natural or more proper 
than that they who tiruly fear Grod should go solemnly be- 
fore him on any occasion of importance, to be their wit- 
fl^ss and as it were their security, that (bey will do Ai^ 
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thing to which they pledge themselves. The Chrisfian 
might go to take his oath as he would go to any act of 
devotion : so taken, it would become in itself an act of 
piety, and would seem to hallow the aflhirs, whatever 
they might be, to which the oath had reference. 

But far other than this is the profane, unholy, insulting 
use of sacred terms in the common conversation of our 
fives : those who are not in the habit of observing it with 
religious scrutiny, are not aware how common it is, bow 
almost universal in the language of society. We should 
startle some persons in polite company, by telling them 
not to swear ; when in fact they are swearing almost as 
duly as their lips are parted to give utterance to their 
sentiments. They do not know it, or at least they do not 
think of it, because they do not think at all, they talk 
mechanically. If yon stop them, and put their words 
before them, they will answer that they did not know; 
they used them ; and as soon as they speak again, they 
use them again; sufiSciently proving, that when they 
do know, they do not care. To such persons we know 
not what is to be said. It is in vain to tell them that 
God is displeased by it — it never enters into their calea-^ 
lation whether God is pleased or not ; they will not tell 
us they do not care about his pleasure ; but we know and 
they know that they do not. We may tell them it is a 
breach of one of the Ten commandments, for which they 
profess some sort of reverence. This they will admit to 
be wrong, to be even a sin, though they do not particularly 
like the word : but then it goes into the lump with all the 
other sins of which every person most willingly confesses 
kSmself to be guilty — proving by the willingness with 
which he owns himself, and the contentedness with which. 
he knows himself a sinful creature, that he esteems a sinfoi 
creature to be a very good sort of a person, and is under no 
anxiety to change his condition. So that when you have 
convinced them that they do use unfit expressions, and 
that the using of them is indeed a sin, you have yet pro- 
duced no valdable reason for the discontinuance of the 
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babit. We must leave such ad these to speak the lan- 
guage of their nativity ; and, while we sojourn amongst 
them, we must submit to have our bosoms startled, and 
our feelings rent by the careless repetition of names, at 
the mention of which angels in heaven bow down with 
reverence, and spirits damned grow pale and tremble ; 
but which man in his madness profanes and makes sport 
withal, '' It hath been said by them of old time,'' thaf 
there is no great harm in all this ; and there wilt be ever 
those who are determined to hear no other law than that 
their fathers owned* But Jesus addresses himself to 
some of whom he has already said, that it must be that 
their righteousness . exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, that the perverted lietter of their 
fathers' laws was not sufficient, and they who would be 
his disciples must learn of him a closer and a purer rule : 
and to these he says, that this thing Qiust not be. It' 
becomes therefore the task of every one who professor 
to be his disciple, to understand what is the language 
enjoined him in its stead. 

** Let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay" — that is, 
say what you mean, simply, correctly, feelingly. For 
instance^— you met your friend this morning in the street, 
and parting you shook his hand, and said '' God bless 
you r Was that what you meant! If it was, the words 
were good : they were the fitting farewell of a bosoni- 
that commits what it loves to the care of the Being it 
can trust, and leaves it safe with him for time and for 
eternity. But these are words of meaning. Here is 
the name of that God whose name is never to be idly 
used--' here is an immediate appeal to him in the form of 
a prayerr— here is a request made to him, and that for 
no small benefit, on behalf of the person you are speak** 
ing to. God was present when you uttered it — he 
heard it certainly — if not as the prayer of piety, then as 
the. insulting mockery of his poorer to bless or curse. 
Now which do you mean? Did you think, of Grod, did- 
you mean he should hear what you-said, did yoa desire' 
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wmI; e;q>eat any Uessiiig lo oooie down at your asking far 
yoor friend — did you feel he would be the better for the 
bLeasiog or the worse for the want of it ? Did one «r 
ai^y of these feelings possess your mind, when yon sent 
from your lips that aspiration up to Heaven ? Or was it 
the common ex^pression of Jundness towards year friend, 
anact of mece civility, or at most a vagae d^ire for liis 
welfare*— words that yon never meant should reach to 
Heaven? They did reach there — and be assured, if they 
were idle, they were sinful woids. 

We give this as one instance where we might name 
an almost endless number : all those ^xpreflsiona that 
iniply an appeal to Ood, to his works, or to Im attri- 
butes, when we are not actually, ai^, at the tmoraeot of 
their utterance, meaning, solemnly .to make' such an 
appeal, will a^uredly come under the same conderaiia- 
tion. I am not forbidden, oertainly, in a moment of 
sudden 'danger, of ejstreme agony, of apprehension or 
surprise, or any other emergency, to call upon God by 
name, to appeal to him by his mercy, by his goodness, 
provided Such be the real emotion of ^my bosom — ^the 
fi^pontaneous impulse of a heart that loves and fears 
Him, to fly on the first sense of need to Him whom it 
has trusted, and who is its ever ready refuge, .Bat for 
the most part that is :not the case. The exelamsitiQdM 
are used as the mere interjectory expressions of atrong 
feeling* in which the Deity comes not to mind ^at all, 
nor is any invocation of his aid at the moment intended. 
But what then are we^to say to these expressions when 
they intermix themselves with thingsan wJiich it is im- 
possible that any serious thought of >them canimix«*»wken 
the *' God forbid/' the '^ God knows," the joiy for mercy 
on ourselves or 8cwielM>dy else^-HAe ** Bless 'me,"<-^he 
invocation of natural or infernal agents against somfr* 
thing that annpjui us-^l ihese words cost id>oiitat»rBn* 
dom, without any tatio^ cemesion with what iwe are 
saying, doing, wanting, or desuang ? Xfaese ase vthose 
who, ashanied to use <tlie name of^the xEkeity. in the iwlgar 
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too^fOQ^ieofidesGeftd to our pfejudice so ftf as to be at 
the trouble of putting it into Freiick> or some other 
foreign tongao^-bot this is an outrage upon common 
sense, thai searcely deserves a remark. It is impossiUe 
to enuflfeerate every tbing*-4here is the one general rule 
hj whiok they may all be tried^-^Do we mean what we 
say ? The words are not forbidden words, but they are 
forbkiden to be used without oorresponding feelings; 
they maf be taken for a sober purpose, but they must 
not be taken in vain. Our yea must be yea, and our 
nay m»Bt be nay. 

There kone description of profanation in our common 
talk wUck we cannot pass over — for though the term 
swearing may certainly not be applied to it, we have Kttle 
doubt that it comes under the censure of our text, and 
uader the prohibition of the third Commandment-^for 
sacred as the Deity himself is his most holy word ; and 
shamed be Ae ear that hears it without reverence and 
repeats it without respect ! We speak of the familiar, 
playful, ironical use of Scripture phrases. There are 
many serious people, we fear, who really reverence this 
book, and wonld not for worlds lay the hand of sacrilege 
upon its hallowed pages, yet are much too incautious in 
this matter. The langoage of the Bible is beautiful be- 
yond comparison — a few of its words will sometimes so 
exactly serve our purpose, and they are beside so kiatif- 
rally present to as, that it is sometimes a real difficulty 
to- avoid using them. If the occasion be a right one, if 
there be any thing like a serious feeling — we do not 
mean a religious feeling exactly, but any thing of sober- 
Uiindeduess in our discourse, and the text we apply be 
really applicable, in its legitimate meaning, to our sub- 
ject, we do not suppose that we need forbear the use of 
it: though even thus we would not have things sacred 
made too common, lest we lose our respect for them. 
But the practice we allude to is the employment of 
Scripture expressions for what they do not mean, for 
What they have not to do with, for what ddes n6t befit 
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their sacredoess— -in jest, in playfalness, in seciilar unat' 
ten to which they cannot apply. The abmird, ludicrous, 
and really profane application of Scripture to every 
thing, which was. common to the Paritans of England 
some ages ba^k, and to the Cameronians of Scotland 
still more« irreverential as it really was, was not so in- 
tended by them : it was bad taste and bad jadgnienty 
rather than wrong feeling. But the use of it now in 
ordinary, society, among people of the world, is without 
extenuation or excuse ; it most assuredly is a using of 
the word of God in vain ; and it becomes tlie disciples 
of Christ not only to avoid the practice themselves, but 
to resist it in others— attesting by the silent seriousness 
with which they hear the words repealed, if they may 
not do more, that they remember them to be, and feet 
them to be, of the written Word of Him who never 
spake in vain. Whether we hear them or speak them 
or write them, "Saith your God" should be the ever 
present feeling— then there is no fear that we shall 
misuse them, make merry with them-— do as Belshazzar 
did, when he brought the vessels of the temple to grace 
his unhallowed festival. 

Little argument need be used to prove that what we 
may not do, we may not encourage or give countenance 
to. .We have elsewhere had occasion to speak of the 
irreverent use of sacred terms in musick,in the drama, 
in other sorts of elocution to which the thoqght of God 
does not belong. The bosom that starts not when he 
hearil it, blushes not that he must hear it contentedly, 
refuses not the response to it, wants something, surely, 
of that feeling towards his God, that should characterize 
the disciple of Jesus. 

These requirements seem severe; it looks like ma- 
king much of a light matter ; it will be pleaded that it 
is the intention stamps the wrong, and since our words 
are mere sounds uttered without intention, we scarcely 
can ascribe to them the nature of sin. But beside that 
the words of Scripture are against it — that the great 
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M Ifl^^ stBtids indelibly writtea there, which ought to end 
aUoontrovervy— -beside this, nature and reason are against 
it*: we do not so with things about which We have any real 
feeling and concern. We would not bear our fathers or our 
brothers mocked-^we scarcely can speak the name of an 
earthly object of oar love without some corresponding 
emotion in the bosom. We do not amuse ourselves with 
babUiiig and jestiog about things on which our deepest 
interests, the happiness and misery of our lives, perhaps, 
hang momentarily suspended. We cannot—- nature re- 
fuses it^**tke lip involuntarily qnivers under the accent 
that is upon it — the checked blood leaves the cheek to 
paleness, or suffuses it with deeper red, in confession that 
the subject is of too mach moment to be played with. 
And O! if the bosom feels nothing when the name of our 
God is uttered, when the things of eternity are attended 
to, and oar sonl's salvation or destruction is deeply con- 
nected with the sounds that are ottered, it is because we 
have not in these things the real, living, heart-affecting 
interest that we take in the concerns of earth. They lie 
not so near our hearts ; they are not so much our own. 
And so we call the requisition hard that claims for God 
and religion the respect, the feeling, the sensibility we 
should show instinctive towards the important interests 
of .this unimportant world ; for such iu comparison it is. 
We call that bfeast a hard one that betrays no emo«- 
tioos at the casual mention of what we know concerns 
it deeply; and yet by that strange perversity of mind 
which nothing but the whole, entire, and absolute cor- 
ruption and blindness of our nature can explain, we think 
it very precise, and affected, and austere, if the anxious 
candidate for immortality, the humble expectant of mer- 
cy, the Father's new-welcomed prodigal, cannot join the 
laugher who makes idle mention of all these the deepest 
interests of his bosom. 

And thus again we have the line distinctly marked be- 
tween the morality of the world and the morality of the 

Christian ; and we have the reason of it as distinctly ais 

B b 3 
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the difference itself — and again we perceive it is not so 
much in the act as in the spirit it betrays — the nnconcern 
on the one hand, and the deep-felt interest on the other. 
Our entrance into heaven is not here, or any where, de- 
pendent on the simple falfilment of the command. Alas ! 
if it were, we should come short of it indeed ; for we 
speak all unwittingly. But we cannot enter that king- 
dom unless we love God, and fear him, and reverence 
him, and have learned, as it were, the language angek 
speak. This cannot be the case, so long as we thus treat 
his sacred name and brave his displeasure, and feel neither 
emotion nor compunction that we do so : or, if we have 
not learned it yet, if we are not at least wishing, strug- 
gling for it — at once regretting and resisting the misera- 
ble influence of long-established custom and invete- 
rate habit. 
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{Continued fro.n page 500, J 

Meantime affairs in England grew daily worse. 
The great dread of republican and presbyterian princi- 
ples, naturally resulting from the recent confusion they 
had worked in the kingdom, had induced the clergy of 
the Church of England to give full support to James's 
claims, and greatly to contribute to his accession to the 
throne, though a known and acknowledged papist. Bat 
no sooner was he securely seated there, than his violence 
against them began to show itself, and they found it ne- 
cessary to place themselves in determined opposition to 
all his measures. James was true to nothing, for he 
loved nothing, but his religion; his promises, his interests, 
his people, his children, every thing was as nothing to 
him in the ' comparison— the seeming madness and stu- 
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pidity of his proceedings was the result rather of a fixed 
determioatioii formed on the dictate of mistaken priuci- 
ple/than from want of penetration or insensibility to the 
conseqaences — ^for James was a faithful, brave, and 
honourable man, steady in his conduct, and diligent in 
his purposes, wanting neither of sense to perceive, nor 
courage to execute ; and yet his whole reign \d a tissue 
of measures the most impolitic, and the most certain to 
produce the ruin that ensued — he was willing to sacri- 
fice, and was satisfied when he had sacrificed every thing 
to his zeal for the Roman Catholic Church. 

In his great anxiety on this subject, it was natural 
that James should look with jealous apprehension on his 
daughters, both reared in the protestant faith, and one, 
his next heir, married to a protestant prince. ''The 
princess Anne, the second daughter, was still very sted- 
fast and regular in her devotions, and was very exem- 
plary in the course of her life. The king was a kind and 
indulgent father to her. But as care bad been taken to 
put very ordinary divines about her, so she had never 
pursued any study in those points with much application." 
It was from Mary, therefore, that he had most to fear, 
as his people had most to hope, *' who was out of his 
reach, and known to be very zealous in matters of reli- 
gion." To her James addressed a letter of persuasion, 
explaining the grounds of his own conversion, and stating 
his many objections to the Church of England and the 
protestant faith. Mary wrote in reply a very respectful 
letter to her father, in which she expressed herself *' very 
sensible of the happiness of hearing so constantly from 
him : for no difiorence of religion could hinder her from 
desiring both his blessing and his prayers, though she 
was ever so far from him. She was far from sticking to 
the religion in which she was bred out of a point of ho- 
nour, for she had taken much pains to be settled in it 
upon better gropnds. Those of the Church of England 
who had instructed her, had freely laid before her that 
which was good in the Bomish religion^ that so, seeing 
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the good and the bad of both, she might judge implir- 
tially, according to the Apostles' rule of pn^viiig^aU 
things, and holding fast that whick is good. Though 
she had come young out of England, jetabe had not 
left behind her either the desire of being well infcNTBied, 
or the means for it. She had fariUAhed heraelf with 
books, and had those about her who m^M de%r any 
doubts to her. She saw clearly in the Sciiptttvea, that 
she must work her own salvation with fear and treMUiBg, 
and that she must not believe by the faith q£ aaolher» 
but according as things appeared to herself. It oiight 
to be no prejudice against the reformatioB^ if nuuiy of 
those who professed it led ill lives. If any of- them Uv^ 
ill, none of the principles of their religion allowed -th^m 
in k. Many of them led good lives, and more might do 
it by the grace of God. Nor did she see, why the ill 
nse that some made of the Scriptures ought to deprive 
others of them. It is true, all sects make use of 4beQi, 
and find somewhat in them that they draw ill to support 
their opinions : yet for all this, our Saviour fudd to the 
Jews, "Search the Scriptures ;'* and St. Paul ocdeved 
his Epistles to be read to all the saints in the churebes; 
and he says in one place, '' I write as to wise men ; judge 
what I say." And if they might judge an Apostle, much 
more any other teacher. Under the law of Moses, the 
Old Testament was to be read, not only in <the hearing 
of the Scribes and the Doctors of the law^ but likewise 
in the hearing of the women and children. And since 
God had made us reasonable creatures, it seemed ne- 
cessary to employ our reason chiefly in the matters of 
the greatest concern. Though faith was above our rea- 
son, yet it proposed nothing to us that was contradictory > 
to it. Every one ought to satisfy himself in these things : 
as our Saviour convinced Thomas, by making him to 
thrust his own hand into the print of the nails, not leav- 
ing him to the testimony of the other Apostles, who were . 
akeady convinced. She was confident, that if the king . 
wduld hear many of his own subject, th^y would fully , 
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satisfy him as to tbose prejudices that he had against the 
reformation ; in which nothing was acted tamuHuousIyy 
bat all was done according to law. The design of it was 
i>n\y to separate from the Romish Church, in so far as it 
had separated from the primitive Church ; in which they 
had bronght things to as great a degree of perfection as 
those corrapt ages were capable of. She did not see 
how the Church of £ngland could be blamed for the 
persecution of dissenters; for the laws made against 
them were made by the state, and not by the Church ; 
and they were made for crimes against the state. Theit 
enemies had taken great care to foment the division, in 
which they had been but too successful. But, if he 
would refiect on the grounds upon which the Church of 
Enj^land had separated from the Church of Rome, he 
would find them to be of a very different nature from 
those for which the dissenters had left it. Thus, she 
concluded, she gave him the trouble of a long account of 
the grounds upon which she was persuaded of the truth 
of her religion : in which she was so fully satisfied, that 
she trasted, by the jgrace of God, she should spend the 
rest of her days in it: and she was so well assured of 
the truth of our Saviour's words, that she was confident 
the gates of hell should not prevail against it, but that 
he would be with it to the end of the world. All ended 
thus> that the religion she professed taught her duty to 
him, so that she should ever be his most obedient 
daughter and servant." 

This may seem almost the langtiage of falseness in 
one who iso shortly after was to diispute her father's right 
to the throne on which he sate. But the dethronement 
was no act of her's ; and if she assented to it, as assuredly 
she must, when she could not prevent it, it is to be con- 
sidered that a dearer interest than her father's royalty 
was at stake; and she might believe, as many others did, 
though some would determine otherwise, that in defence 
and preservation of the truth she was bound to forego 
her allegianoe as a subject and her duty as a child. We 
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would rather, however, ccmsider Mary a» suboiittiag to 
what she could not prevent, thaa as wiUinglj aeqoie^ciiig 
in her father^s dethronement* 

The enmity of James against bis protestaot beif ^more 
and more increased, and projects against HoUand wiere 
formed — while on the other hand the safierii^ malcon- 
tents of England were soliciting William to rescue them 
from the danger that threatened their liberties and their 
faith, by an invasion of the kingdom^ The .crisis.waa pvoba/- 
bly hastened by an event that blighted the only remffinifig 
hope of better days, by barring the clakn of the prot^stlmt 
princesses to the throne. On the 10th Jnne; 1683^ the 
birth of a son was announced ; and though some assMtsd 
that such a child was/tiever born, and others that it 
shortly died, and was replaced by another child^ and 
though too many were interested in believing: it not to 
give currency to the report, there seens te* be na pveef* 
and lUtle real doubt, but that the prince of Wales was 
the son and lawful heir of James II* 

This event raised the hopes and the insoleoeeaf the 
Papists to the highest pitch, while it drfve the pie- 
testants to. despair. 

''The rejoiciiq^s over England upon tUs birth weie 
very cold and forced. Bonfires^ weso' maiie in some 
places, and a set of eongratolatory addresses went roaai 
the nation. None durst oppose them , but all was formed, 
and only to make a show. Xbe pruice and princess of 
Orange received the news of this birth very deeenlly* 
The first letters gave not those ground of sospieioBS (Re- 
specting the princeV birth) that were sent thett afterwaeds* 
So they sent over Zujlestein to eaogratulate ; and the 
princess ordered the prince of Wales to be prayed for in 
chapel. Upon this occasion, it may not be improper to 
set down what the princess said to myself on this sni^ject 
two years before. I had asked her, in the freedom of 
much discourse, if she knew the temper of her own mind^ 
and how she could bear the queen's having a son. She 
said, she was sure it woiild give her no concern al all ea 
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her own aecount : God knew best what was fit for her ; 
»id if it was not to serve the great ends of providence, 
she was sure that as to herself, she would rather wish to 
lire and die in the condition ^he was then in. The ad- 
vertisements formerly mentioned came over from so 
fnany hands, that it was impossible not to be shaken by 
fhem. It was also lU taken in England, that the princess 
should have begun so early to pray for the pretended 
prince : upon which the naming him was discontinued. 
But this was so highly resented by the court of England, 
that the prince, fearing it might precipitate a rupture, 
ordered bim again to be named in the prayers.*' 

This viaoiHation in a matter of form was not surprising. 
It was so likely a circumstance that James should pre- 
sent to the nation a surreptitious child, and deprive his 
ownof the succession, for the sake of a religion that ad* 
mits of every thing in its own behalf, and on bebcdf of 
which he 'had proved himself willing to sacrifioe every 
thing, that we cannot wonder it should be reported, and 
that it should be hesitatingly listened to by those so 
deeply -interested. 

William, however, had already determined not to wait 
for his wife's lewftil succession to the throne ; and now 
with redoubled eagerness hastened his preparations for 
invading England. - To [pretend to decide on the moral 
justness of*this invasion of another s rights, would be 
merely to give an opinion; because, while time endures, 
there will ever be two opinions upon the subject. As a 
general principle, if one prince is to be the arbiter of 
another^s conduct, and, as soon as he disapproves his 
mode of government, is to lend his hand to his malcon- 
tidnt subjeetSj'to depose their monarcband seat himself in 
\6a place, there is an end to all legitimate sway; the 
stronger will never want pretext to attack the weaker; 
and wlnle the protestant prince pleads his right to set 
free -'his iSulFering fellow^ereatures from the cruelty and 
darkness of papal superstition, the papist will with equal 
zeal plead t^e neeessity of saving his aeigUbomrs frem* 
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the eternal perdition that awaits them under a protestant 
administration. It most be admitted, however, that the 
Revolution in England was one of a peculiar nature, un-^ 
like in the manner and in the issue to every other in the 
records of history* No blood was shed, no struggle was 
made, no private rights or interests were compromised to 
sate the ambition of a party. It seemed throaghout as 
if Heaven had taken the work into its own hands, to 
perform it by its own means. The easy success that at- 
tended the undertaking, the tranquil prosperity that en* 
sued upon it, and the unlimited blessings that have re- 
sulted from it, mark it as the will and the work of Him 
who cannot do amiss ; and we should be ungrateful in- 
deed, were we to condemn the instruments he made use 
of, or wish their deeds undone. We have but to peruse 
the histories of that period to perceive the fearful neces- 
sity there was for some such striking interposition of 
Heaven, to save the truth of the Gospel from sinking 
again into the darkness from which it had emerged so 
lately. There needed, as it were, a fortress in which to 
shelter and permanently to secure that reformation, 
which the bitterness of its enemies and the corruption of 
its friends now on all sides endangered : by the blessing 
of God, Great Britain has from the time in question been 
that secure and permanent fortress. Bishop Burnet 
considers the time we are speaking of as the fifth aod 
last great crisis of danger to the reformed religion. The 
first he reckons to have been when the successes of 
Charles V. seemed to place the fate of the continent io 
his hands, after the death of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
The second, when, towards the end of Mary's reign, pro- 
testantism seemed almost extinct in England, and France 
and Holland were ready to combine for its extirpation in 
their dominions. The third crisis was when Spain en« 
tered into a design to displace Elizabeth, and seat Mary 
of Scotland on her throne, and the invincible Armada set 
sail to accomplish the purpose. The fourth, when, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the whole of the em* 
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pire fell aoder the Austrian, yoke^ the wftrs of Bochelle 
threateoed destractioa to all Protestants in France, 
Holland was in danger of snbjeetion to Spain, and Eng* 
land was distracted by the dilanion of her people and 
their king. The fifth great moment of danger was now; 
when James of England was determined to stop at:no 
measures, however oppressive and unjast, to force his 
kingdom to reunion with the popish church ; when the 
king of France had recalled the edict of Nantes, made 
for the security of his protestant subjects, and begun a 
most violent and cruel persecution throughout his do- 
minions — the duke of Savoy had recalled the indul- 
gence granted to the Yaudois, the protestants of the 
valleys of Italy, and a bigotted popish family held the 
chief influence in Germany. And while scenes from 
the recital of which our nature shrinks with horror, wer^ 
tr^Qsacting in the popish governments, those states that 
were professedly protestant were either trembling for 
existence, or disgracing their purer faith by dispute and 
corruption. 

(To he fon^iwid.) 



THE LISTENER— No. XXIII. 

Ths eye diat has long been accustomed to look upon 
the scene around it, has become familiar with its minutest 
peculiarities, reconciled to its deformities, and sated with 
its charms, can form but a very imperfect idea of the 
effect of that same scene on one who has never looked 
on it before. It is thus in every things— we lose the gen- 
eral efiPect, in too close intimacy with the minute par- 
ticulars. The painter feels this, when he has sat hour by 
hour over the laboured canvass, retouching every fea- 
ture, measuring every line, till the effect as a whole is 
so entirely lost to him, that he i/i obliged to remove it 
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for a tiaie oat of bb sight, or have voooarsoio thejudg* 
moat of aooth^v. The poet feels it, vben^ kaving se- 
leotod ward by word thia matoiiah, of his ^jompoditioti, 
and fitted tho« to the measaie of his verse, be knows 
that to bis ear thegr barmoaiM, to bis perceptioBS they 
OKpress the idea and excite the feeUng he inteack, hot 
can very ioadeqaately j«dge of the impresAioti - th^ will 
Biake OQ the miad of a reader, who for the fir^' time 
comes to. their perusal. 

And such is the diffioulty I often feel, when I go 
about to. listen for others to ^riiat I can only hear for Biy- 
self ; ei^ecially wiien it passes over'iny mind that I am 
Ustening for those to whom nothing can appear under 
the same aspect in which .it iappeam to jne. The fea- 
ture of society that I have looked 4]p till' they seem to 
me too little prominent to excite attention, a youi^ per- 
son to whom the world is new will likely fix upon as 
objects of enquiry and surprise : while those that in mi- 
Duteir intimacy I have dkcovered to b^. carious and im- 
portant, they, in their hasty and unpractised glance, will 
either not perceive, or feel but little interest in. And so, 
while I am carefully, and, as I tbink, very interestingly 
telling stories and multiplying words about things that, for 
aught they know, may bavia happened in the moon, they 
are wishing, wondering, and not altogether pleased, that 
I never happen to see, or see under so different a shape, 
the objects that most puzzle and surprise them. It was 
under the bujrden of tbis.vjery disturbing apprehension, 
that I bethought myself for once to have racourse to 
memorj for my tale, and. telL of what happened, when I 
waa us much a novice as my rieadecs, mi liable to as 
much mi^t^e al ikey possibly can he^ respecting the 
objects I remarked upoiij But ctbto any readers mast 
be needs. f/Qir^warned^ tbat <njy. observatiims in, tbiii* paper 
are nottreqoiredlD. be/ciMaect: what 1 thought mroog 
was in all probability vei^vigbt-tf^vbat I Aonghl ineon- 
sistent might be. moA beaujbifnily aystea(^atic> tf I kad 
but h^A the, senpe M ;peroei»a the due cotmesion of 
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iimjfs. And a& all wonder is the offspring of ign^raooe 
— ignoranpe of what things. are» if not of what they 
oQght to b^D-if— any smrprise that I maj express is to bo 
as of coMrBO' attributed to my.own. inexperience at the 
time. . . 

It happened once — that is the genuine way of b^^in*^ 
niog'the account of things that never happened*«-bat «iy 
readers may. depend upon it this did happen some time^ 
though I find it inconvenient to say when. It was when 
the habits and practices of the world were known to me 
only through the newspapers that reported themi or the 
moral essays that abused them, or the novels that mis»- 
represented them — the world in which I had grown v^ 
being; Qo wider than the walls of the paternal dwelliogy 
and Qo more populous than the family that dwelt in it; 
What ideas^ qr expectations^ I had formed through the 
medium^ of these informers of the busy scene, of lifii in. 
which I have since so largely wandered » is not of mo- 
ment here to be reported— ^my readers may be satisfied 
to know they were in every thing mistaken^ Some time 
about the middle, of March I was invited to spend a few- 
weeks in London, where, with all my ignore^n^ and all 
my prejudices full upon me'» I found myself arrived at 
the given period. I was a Listener then, as well a» 
now ; then for myself^ as now for others : and among an 
infinite variety of things, ^the following circumstances lure 
in nien^>ry's record, as something that I heard. 

'^ It is rather a dull time to bring a stranger to Loa^ 
don>" said Mrs. Tfaorooghgood, '^becaase iK Iient we 
see less company, and our publick amusements are foe 
the most part suspi^nded. But after Easter we dialt be 
particularly gagr^ and able to show you every tbiog*" 

^* I ^ould like to know» Mamma," auswdred* young 
Selina T., ** why we may not as well live ia Lent, as we 
live all tbe rest of the year; for I suppose we do not 
live irreligiously at any time ?" 

'* Tl am^ surprised tO' bear yoa speak thus^ Selina/' 
mi her mother ; ''I thought you had been taught to 
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read yoar Bible, aod attebd your rielig^ons duties strictly i 
I did not expect from you so ignoriant a remark — ^I 
thought yoti knew"---'^! was Considering' of the proba- 
bility that Mrs. T. had neglected to teach her daughter 
what she was surprised to find she did not know, whed 
the lively Selina rejoined 

** O yes, dear Mamma, I do know that in Lent we have 
no balls or plays, never ask more than twelve people to 
dinner at once, eat salt fish and pancakes, and go to 
ehtirch in the Week days. But I tfranted to know the 
reason of it alt ; £ am sure there is nothing about it in 
the Bible, and I could not find it this nlorniiig; id the 
prayer-book.** 

' '' Again, my dear, I must say yon are very Ignorant, 
if you do not know, that the forty days preceding Easter 
are kept in commemoration of our Saviour^s fast of forty 
days in the lonely wilderness, where for our sakes and 
for our example he hungered and thirsted, and — ^" 

^' O dearest Mamma, I know all that, of course — ^bnt I 
want to be told what that has to do with balls and din- 
ner-parties, and pancakes and plays,** answered Selina, 
impatiently. 

^ *' I should think that too obvious to need explanation, 
my love," ' said Mrs. T. — I thought so too ; and seeing 
her hesitate, 1 had almost a mind to propound the mat- 
ter myself, so simple and so certain seemed to me the 
mode of explanation, and so clear to myself was my own 
understanding of it. I soon had reason to rejoice that 
I refrained my lips, when I perceived not only the diffi- 
culty of the exposition, but my own mistakes upon the 
subject. 

Mrs. T. took off her thimble, primmed her pleasant 
face into the length of gravity, bade her daughter be 
serioos, and she would explain to her what she ought to 
have known long ago. I thought she ought — ^little sus- 
pecting that T did not know myself. 

There were not wanting symptoms in the old lady's 
manlier which might have excited suspicion that she did 



not koaH^bot that was impossible; the appearaoee 
mast of oeurse hkre prticdeded from my want of koow-' 
ledge of the world. Still there was a long pause— the^ 
old lady drew towards her the large Bible and the little 
prayer-book that lay on the table, and put them carefully 
one apon the other, the latter at the top, ready for ac-^' 
lion. If so much preparation should seem extraordinary, 
be it remembered that Mrs. T. had grown up at a period, 
when, however much ladies might think upon religion, 
they were very little accustomed to talk about it ; and 
few persons in the parish, except the parson, were ex- 
pected to have an opinion upon the subject, much less 
to explain one. Mrs. T.'s exordium proved nothing the 
worse for the delay. She began by commen^ng with' 
feeling and simplicity on the narration of our Saviour's 
sufferings, the object of his mission upon earth, the aw- 
ful consummation of his errand that is at this seasdn cele- 
brated, iftnd all the heart-affectiog circumstaoces with 
which the season stands associated in (he mind of a 
believelF. 

"Add does not my Selina see," she added, **why 
such a period should be marked and kept by those so 
deeply interested in its events V* 

"Assuredly, Mamma, I see it should be kept. We 
comiDemorate the deeds of earthly greatness — we cele- 
brate the era of our country's freedom — we remembei^ 
Ae birth-time and the death of those we love — if good 
or ill betide us, we grave, as it were, the date upon our 
hearts, to be no more erased, and thought recurs to it 
as duly as the day returns. It would seem strange in- 
deed, if, of all important eras, the most important was 
alone forgotten — ^if, of all great events, the greatest re- 
gained without appropriate celebration. Assuredly, 
Mamma, it should be kept — ^but how T' 

"By means appropriate to itself. Now what does it 
lieem to yon that they would heV 

jSelina hesitated; yet her countenance betrayed an 
emotion that said she knew ; nature and feeling were is 

c c 3 
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this iostance better prompters than the wisdom of the 
schools. She had oot reflected on it before, bat she felt 
what she bad not learned, and replied— 

'* In common sense. Mamma, it surely shoald be this. 
Jesus suffered for our sins, died for our sins, rose again 
to free us from our sins. . We were the cause of his 
suffering, and therefore should be sad at the remem- 
brance — ^we were the gainers by it, and therefore should 
be glad and should be grateful. But as sin was the nus- 
chief, and pardon of sin the gain, it is natural that our joy 
and our sorrow too should express itself by abstaining 
from whatever is sinfal, or can by any means be offensive 
to him whose passion we at this time celebrate : and I 
would add that we should keep it as a season of humilia- 
tion for our past sin, and of prayer and preparation for 
future amendment." 

*' You could not have spoken better, my child. And 
beside this purpose of preparation for Easter, it is re- 
quired of us to follow the footsteps of our Lord ; and as 
he fasted forty days in the wilderness, so we have an 
equal period of self-denial appointed us in imitation of 
his. Do you not then see the wisdom of our church in 
setting apart the forty days preceding £aster for this 
good purpose ?" 

''Yes — but I do not see exactly how the purpose is 
answered by it — unless the ball and the theatre be the 
sins from which we are to abstain; and dining with 
twelve people instead of twenty be the self-denial, and" — 
Selina's vivacity was fast getting the better of her pre- 
vious earnestness ; but recollecting herself, she gravely 
added, *' But that. Mamma, is confessing that these are 
sinful practices, which you know they are not." 

^' The innocent amusements of the world cannot.be so : 
but" — Mrs T. hesitated — moved the prayer-book off the 
Bible — tamed it the other side upwards, and seemed at 
a loss for words — I thought 1 could have helped her, but 
I did not. " In the first place these engagements occupy 
our time, and consequently leave us less for. our devo-. 
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tional dnties— >theh they occupy our thoughts^ and con- 
sfiMiaently interfere with the serioas thought thiat becomes 
die season ; and then it cannot be denied, that though 
innocent amasements on the whole, there is an awful in- 
consistency in the gaiety and forgetfniness of such pur- 
snitB, when brought in near contact with the events at 
this season, recalled and pictured out afresh to our ima- 
gination. You cannot, in the excitation of the theatre, 
think of your Saviour's dying groan — ^you cannot, in the 
hubbub of a crowded, room, be in the steps of him who, 
as he sat at meat with those he loved, was ever teaching 
tfaem his Father^s law, or speaking with them of his ap 
preaching expiation. Therefore it is not hard to under- 
stand, that at a season when you desire to remember these 
things and to feel them, you must in some measure 
change your occupations." 

I was considering how far the above ingredients might, 
if properly compounded, make a sin, when Selina ended 
at once my doubts and the conversation, of which she 
was manifestly tired^ by the following exclamation— 

** O yes. Mamma— I am perfectly satisfied of what you 
mean, and beg your pardon for teazing you with such 
foolish questions—-! see exactly that things which are 
perfectly proper dqring the three hundred and twenty- 
five days in which we forget our Saviour's sufferings, 
would be very inconsistent during the forty days in which 
we desire to remember tfaem ; and since Jesus for our 
sakes at this time barred himself of nature's first neces- 
sities« and endured a sufferance from which nature 
shrinks, we should in imitation of him refrain from what 
we most delight in, and submit to what is most disagree- 
able to us — that is, we should give no balls, eat salt fish 
and pancakes, and go to church." 

Mrs. T. smiled at her daughter's mirth, and possibly 
felt her satire, but conteirted herself with saying she was 
too giddy. 

I was a thinker then as well as a listener, though not 
much of a talker, as may have been perceived. JUflect- 
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ing after I retired apon this convemitioii» I felt angry 
with Selina's ridicole af her motfaer^s iiensiUe remarks. 
The trath of what had been said resp^fiog Easter, the* 
propriety of keeping it, and the nHlDner.of lEeepiog si/ 
had deeply impressed my mind* I felt ashamed taluB0# 
that I had never before so serionsly considered it; and 
a feeling of pions joy animated my bosom/ that for the 
first time in my life I had come ibto a fhmily where I 
Aould see it observed so consistently and so derotilfy. 
How eould Selina, I thonght, who has been broaglit np 
in the constant observance of so excellent a princij^e, 
have remained till this time withont a pereeption of its 
snitability. 

I arose the next morning in a mood of more serlotts*' 
ness tiian I remember to have ever felt before, prepared/ 
as I thought, and willing to make any sacrifice reqoired' 
of me by religion and the charch at such a season. 

After the usual breakfast the carriage came to take ns 
to morning prayers, and we rolled off to a foshiOMble* 
chapel at the west end df the town. A few carriages 
brought a few people on the smne erran^^the chapel 
was so warm, and the seats were so well lined, and the 
hassocks were so near the elevation of ^e knees* and the 
reader made snch admirable haste, that, contrary to my 
previous prejudice, I found there was very little trou- 
hVb in a week-day serviise, and so we rolled- back again 
^d went about our usual occupations. 

'*Selina, dear, yon must not be idle,*' said Mrs. T., 
** yon know what a deal you have to do, and this is the last 
leisure week ; there is scarcely a day in which we are not 
engaged after Easter, and our mornings will be occupied 
in showing our friend about London. If you do not 
make use of this idle time to prepare your things, yoil 
will be sadly bustled.'' 

'^O dear me! I am bustled enough as it is,'' said 
Selina. *' I have saved such a quantity of things te do 
this week, that I never shall get through them. It is a 
comfort, at least, that there are a fow weeks in the year 



in Ifrhicb one has time to otie's ^e\t Bat did you not 
want me to write those cards this morning?*' 

"O yes! indeed you must/' answered her mother. 
" For to-morrow the dfess'-maker will be here ^11 the 
morning, measuring and taking order for your spring 
dresses ; and next day I have appointed the upholsterer 
about the furniture, and all the house will be in confusion 
—on Saturday you must go to the dentist-^I must get 
all these things done this week, for I shall have no time 
after Easter/' 

"But for what days are the cards to be sent out/ 
Mamma ?" 

''That i must think of, if I can find time to think. 
Thei'e is the 1st, the 6th^ the lOth. Having no parties 
in Lent makes them come so thick afterward, it is 
scarcely possible to find days enough." 

The conversation was interrupted^ by the entrance of 
a lady dressed in black -^he made a visit of the usual 
length, 'during which she made a' great 'inahyill-iiatared 
remarks, repeated several slanderous anecdotes, and ex- 
pressed herself with much bitterness against sonie' per- 
sons who had oflfended her. As soon as she wais gone, 
Selina said— - 

** Mamma, what is Miss Tibbs in mourning for V* 

''It used to be the custom, my. dear, and it 'is still 
retained by some persons who are particular, to wear^ 
mourning in Lent." . > 

** Nay," said Selina, '' if Miss Tibbs is so particular in 
keeping Lent, she had better abstain from speaking ill 
of her neighbours, which is the thing she most delights 
in, and forgive, her enemies, which is the thing she is 
least disposed to." 

f The days passed on— every body eat and every body 
drank, and every body enjoyed themselves as usual. Two 
or three people came some days to dinner, and the 
entertainment was the same and the conversation was 
the same, for aught I could see, as if they had been 
twenty — and on the daiys that we dined alone, theob* 
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j^Ots that oocnpied' our attentioa were Btil^ the matOs 
We talked of the things we did not doi' and arrai^edr 
plans for doing them as soon as we might I heq^fd no 
more of . JesnSf of bis sufferings ^r faw death; of sio^ on 
its consequences, or its pardon, nor, as far as I eouldt 
perceive^ was any one thinking about them. This pro^, 
bably proceeded from my own inexperience a^d waot qt 
knowledge of the world. It could not really bi^ aait 
seemed, thai the season so properly set ofort b^ et^l*: 
church, as Mrs. T. had said, for meditation, penitenodf 
and prayer^ coald-be passed over without any OKtra- 
serious thoughts, of any kind whatever, upon the events 
at) this period commemorated. Certain it is that no 
more allpsion was made to them i^ word or deed^ e^cc^ 
that spmeiOiie «ow and then^took occasion. to say, it wa^ 
very unlucky it happened to be Lent. 
' V Mamma, wbioh: night are we t^ go tp/ the- Ora- 
torio?" said Selioa, on FridaymoFfi^.: 

*' I believe^ my dear, we shall b$,w a bom toriiigbt^ 
but yon will know when yoor Papa^ieitamt''' 
. On this subject I felt myself (fuile. well iofiBrilMd^ I: 
bad learned 1^ the newipapec' that tto> IbdaUrto «ffei 
always closed during this season, except e&: Wedne»^ 
days and Fridays» when they aW epeMd for the Ora- 
toiioi a sort of reKgioiis festival, es I Conceived hy the 
^ames affiled to the perfarmaooe and' by its being beM 
on the same days of the week as the ohtivh pcayeis; 
the days» as I wBs. aware, to which custom had affixed 
e peculiar saer^dodss* I was yHil pltased .with whaC 
I beHrd-^for ati: lbi» amuaemettt was, n^t only ^<* 
lawed in Lent, bnt confined to it by peduliar appn^ 
priation, T certainly might there expect' to find som^ 
thiag of the devotion with whioh-I had heard the seasbn 
was to be hallowed* 

The boi^ was secured, the hour came, we werotdufy 
•domed, atid set ^, as I supposed, to our devotioot. 
Jff y tboillghta by the way were serious^^bey. hadt uot 
been Used^ to'be so ; bvut what I had heard- fhim Mdi* '^^ 
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had m«j& b stloiig^ iiiafMressicm on me; though I wa^ 
effeetoally pazxied that it seemed to have so titfle af- 
fiseted any body else. 1 tried to compose my mind to 
leelingst soitable to the occasion, thoagh no one else in 
the carriage appeared to be doing so. But then they 
had lieea used to spend the Lent properly ; I had 
hitherto neglected to do so, and the reflection caused 
me some feeKngs of regret and shame. 

Shame^ regret, and devotion, ho wever, had no tickets of 
admtsBion. - I parted ^t the door with all of them, and be* 
came absorbed with such sense of pleasure as was^ likely 
to pesaess a youthful mind on tasting for the first time of 
9ttch an amusement. The splendour of the house, the 
briUiaacy of the lights, the mnsiek of the full choir, so un- 
like to any thing I had heard before, the gay appearance 
of the audience, where all without was prosperity and 
smihas, whatever might be beneath them — thoughts of 
sadness would h^ve seemed to me a sacrilege ; within 
the ciompasa e( tbdse walls, at least, there was a world 
of Joy; itiy reflections and feelings were absorbed in 
aensalioos of unmingled pleasure. I could not discern 
vbere vice^nd misery hid itself in that gay crowd, or I 
should rather say, presented their unblushing front as if 
by acknowledged right they presided there. I could 
not guess how the hundreds of immortal beings were em* 
ployed, who, to support a useless existence and fill up 
the measure of their crimes, were doing the drudgery of 
saoh Ml establishment. I knew nothing of all this< — but 
ig^raot as I was, and thoughtless as I was, I vfaB 
started from my delirium of enjoyment, when, accom- 
panied ^y tones fipom the orchestra that might seem to 
be the qrasick angels sing, I heard these words, ^* He 
WBs despised- and rejected of men, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, fib gave his back to the 
smiters'^-^ need not pursue the words, we know where 
they^e, we know what they mean-^those deep mysteri- 
oua words, at which patriarchs and prophets wondered, 
which mnners treasure ia their bosoms as a criminal the 
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signet that is to stay his executioa— -whidi :the pMitent- 
weeps while he listens to, and triumphs wliile he.weep»!— 
the words of God himself, the prophetic piotare bP the 
Saviour's sufferings for a ruined, miserable worid» for the 
world that at this season professed to commemorate his 
mercy and their own degradation-^for the world at that 
moment assembled within those walls. I looked, at.the 
person by whom the words were uttered — I looked at 
the audience by whom they were listened to«<-I marked 
the dazzling accompaniments of the scene. Nature and 
reason spake within me — for bribed, corrupted* spell* 
bound as they are, they will speak sometimes, if we will 
let them. The bold, unblushing front, the unshrinking 
eye, the immodest attire, the unhallowed air on the one 
part— <*on the other the expression of indifference or of 
emotions simply pleasurable, were so. contrasted with 
the images those words brought, like unwelcome sp^tres, 
to my imagination, that at no moment of my life do I 
remember to have felt so involuntarily persuaded that 
these things were indeed but the fiction thi|t they 
seemed-the tragick stories with which meo amuse 
themselves. The beings before me and around me, 
could they believe themselves the creatures for whom 
the Messiah had thus suffered ? Was it they had done it, 
they had caused it, they at this very time professing to 
keep a fast in imitation of his sufferings, and humble 
themselves before him for their share in it? It was non- 
sense, it was absurdity-o-it was imposition that could not 
be passed upon a child, to suppose that they«who sang, 
or they who listened, felt themselves . to be the sinners 
that had been so redeemed — had there been any bosom 
there to which the realizing sense had come, they would 
have drooped their heads for shame and gone. away. 
No-^I am bold to say, that whatever it was before or 
^ after, the Messiah's sorrows were, at the momeftty to 
every bosom there, a fiction — enhanced .by, the exquisite 
pathos of the music, a beautiful, exciting, hear^taffidcting 
fiction-^represented by the most degraded of madkind 
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for the amusement of the gayest and most profligate. 
Yet hither we had presumed to bring the word of Grod, 
here we addressed him with thecry for mercy, here we 
had his name resoanded from unhallowed lips, reverbe- 
rating on unadoring hearts ; succeeded as quickly a» the 
scene could change, by a heathen madrigal, sung by the 
same performers, in the character of Ceres and Proser- 
pine, in which Piuto received the orisons so lately of- 
fered in mockery to the God of Heaven ; uttered in^ the 
same spirit, heard with the same feelings. We drop the 
picture. Satire grows g^ave when she touches on things 
like these ; and our readers will say we preach. If there 
be meaning in words, or sense in any thing, God's com- 
mandment was that night broken and his name profaned : 
and Christians were there to hear it, and were well- 
pleased. 

But to resume my story— 'a few days more, and the 
days of Lent were ended. The imitation of the Mes- 
siah's fast in the wilderness was completed, the season of 
humiliation was accomplished, and we were 2\\ prepared 
for the approaching festival of Easter. The day of the 
Redeemer's death that ended onr days o( mourning , was 
decently observed in Mrs. T.'s family, as was also the 
Sunday, the commencement of our joy for his resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, and our own in his. And what it 
before behoved lis to remember, it now behoved us as 
quickly as possible to forget ; what was sin the week be- 
fore the expiation was offered, was no sin as soon as it 
was accomplished— there needed indeed the utmost in- 
genuity to make up for the time that had been lost. 
Miss Tibbs put off her mourning ; Mrs. Thoroughgood 
would have thought it quite methodistical to go to church 
in the week ; Selina honestly rejoiced that Lent came 
bat once a year ; and* I — I remembered what I hope my 
readers may not have forgotten, the -beginning of my 
story. I remembered Selina's ignorance, and no longer 
wondered ; for neither could I perceive the connection 
between the season and its observances. I remembered 
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Mm. Thoroughgood*s pious observatioQs* and wondered 
wl|9t they could, have meant — for I had not seen a sin- 
gle illustration of them \r\ the pra^stic^s or occupations 
of the family in the interval. Qne good c^ffect however 
pame of my meditations — they put me on good terms 
^gMn with myself : for whatever might be the intention 

. of onr Cbnr^h in instituting this fast^*-whether, that in 
order tQ our beipg made conformable to our Lord in his 
life, it was jifdgctd oeicessary that we should have a sea- 
son of self-denial and abstraction froni the ordinary oc- 
onpations and inqoc^nt dfiligbts of life—qr whether^ he 
havidg fulfilled for us the law, and by bis ^uffering^ done 
away the need of a similar penance on our part, tt^is was 
rather me^nt as a time of grateful remenabrance tbap of 
imitation, a time of bumiliatiQii before (xod, and pious 
commemoration of his love — in either or in any case, it 

' appeared to me that the intentions of the , Church had 
been as yveW fi^l^lled by my forgetfuli^^ss as by their 
observance of the season. Whatever mistakes may be 
iq ^bis comparative estimate of wrong, I beg may be 
attributed to my inexperience and ignorance of the 

world* 
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Class 19^— Syngenesia. 

The two remaining Orders of the Syngenesia Class 
ere Fnistranea'and Neqes8wa,.ii;i either of which we 
have but one British Gfenqs. FraMraneais disfinguished 
by having NeutrM I'lo^e^ mi thQ circamference of the 
go^eifu^jthat is, Florets having neither Stamens^ nor Pis- 
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tils, white= th^se^ of the centre faave both; In this Order 
we Mv'tK^titfthe beatitiful Genus C^ntaotea, KnapwWd, 
Sia* 'tHlsf le; or Corfa-floweK Of one Species ^e have 
a drawing' in Piate 23 — another we probably know as 
the brilliant Blue Flower that grows among corn. Two 
Species are so thorny, that we might, without examina- 
tion, mistake them for Thistles, but the thorns are only on 
die Calix. 

The last Order, Necessaria, has necessary Female 
Florets in the circumference; so called because the 
centre Floret bear no seed. In English Botany 
this Order contains only the Calendula, Marigold. It 
nearly resembles the garden Marigold, but that the 
flowers are smaller alid of a paler yellow. 

Our specimen is a handsome but not uncommon flower^ 
gfHwing on the borders of corn-fields. The stem, fre- 
quently tall, bear^ usually a single head, sometimes white» 
but more frequently purple. On dissecting it, we find the 
Floretir of the 'circumference have neither Stamens .nor 
I%tils^ by which we know it to be a Frustiranea, as its: 
c6mpoond flower has before decided it to be a Syn^enesift; 
and there being no other Genus in this Order, we know at 
dnc^^it must'be a Gentaurea. All, therefore, that remains- 
io tesLtn; is what species of Centauref^'we haTO found. 
The Galix ik globular, composed of many scales, closdy 
I&id oiTer in rows, the scales being edged with black aAd 
fringed. The Florets are tubular, scored, and cat into 
four or five segments, and the centre ones marked with 
purple linesi The Styles are pdrple at the top, and the 
sumibttff cloTen, the Anthers purple or whitish. The 
down of the seed is long and bristly. The froit-stalk i9 
long, naked, and scored. The leaves are curiously 
formed, the' lower ones beirig on long leaf-stalks^ the 
u^'per sitting on the stem : they are much c»t ;. the ter- 
mina^if^ division very large — the base a(nd th^ mid-rib 
frequently winged. We cannot long be doubtful of this 
description answering to that of the G^taurea Scalnosdi 
fii^teter Knapweed* ^ 
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CLASS XIX.— SYNGENESIA— Flo^ebs GomPovkv: 
Okdee 3. — ^Fbustkanea— Florets of the Circumferenee neutrals 

Centaurea Knapweed, Corn-flower^, or Star^thistlev 

Order 4. — Necessaria — Female Florets in the Circumference* 

Calendula Marigold. 



PERSPECTIVE DRAWING- 
LESSON XXIIL—PlaVe 28. 
' The third rule for the casting of shadows id doe pet' 
spective, is when the sun is behind us, or in front of the 
picture, casting the shadows of objects away from as. 
In this case the sun can be nowhere on our paper. We 
must, therefore, suppose its beams to pass, as it were, 
over our heads, which iti fact they do, and strike soiiite- 
where on the grbuud before us-*-supp6se at Cs), Plate 33, 
and there we must make an artificial sun. The situation 
of this point will depend on circumstances : the nearer 
the real sun is to the horizon, the nearer this point must 
b^ to the horizontal line— *if the sub be much to the* left' 
of us, this point must be proportionally much to the right. 
From the sun (sj, we draw a perpendicular, as in the 
last rule, to the horizontal line, finding the dun^s seat at 
(A.) Suppose jPtjr. 1 tobe a house, on the side (ajot 
which the sun is shining, but not on the side (bj. In 
this case the artificial sun being at C^J* we draw to that 
p6int the line (c c c) from the top of the perpendiculars, 
arid to'the sun's seat at (a) the lines (d dj from the base 
of the' same' perpendiculars. We shall perceive that it 
wias here necessary to have the invisible angle of the 
house marked out, as is done by the dotted lines (e eO 
It was also necessary to have the roof, and the base of a 
perpendicular from the roof, in order to fii^d the corres- 
ponding point of the shadow. There will be no diflSculty 
if we only mind that the lines from each end of the same 
perpendicular belong to each other, and give, in crossing, 
the point of theshadow corresponding with that angle of 
the building which the perpenfBeriar represents* The 



nbaddw of the cUmtxey takes the direction of the roof on 
which it falls, felmiinated by a line from the top of the 
chimney to (s. ) The post and rail Fig. 2. is «o exactly 
similar in principle^ that we shall need only to observe the 
lines in ordefr t6 understand it. We might give many 
more complicated examples of shadows; hui the princi- 
ple is in all the same, and may be applied to every sort 
of object likely to be met with in simple sketching from 
nature. Therefore, as our intention i» to close the Per- 
spective Lessons in tfafe present volume,* in ordcAr to make 
room for other miittcir, we shall not pursue the subject of 
shadows further; but devote the succeeding plate to the 
reflections oi objects in water. 



HYMNS AifD POETICAL REGBEATIONS. 

TO A YOUNG FRIEND AT PARTING. 
To yoil, my love, at parting I would send 
The fdndest wishes of an anxi6us friend; 
Atid if those wishes something strange you deem, 
Believe me they are other than thiey seiem. 
The custom is, on partings such as this, . 
To wi^ you many years and all of bliss ; 
And yet, perhaps, it better were for you, 
To wish them clouded, and to wish them feNnr : 
For many a flower will in the sunshine fade. 
That blossoms fair and healthful in the shade ; 
And many a tender fruit that's early pull'd', 
Escapes the frost that withers those uncuird. 
For you I would that so much bliss be given, 
As may instruct you what is meant by Heaven, 
But not so much, that its delusive worth 
Should make you seek that Heaveqi upon earth. 
Enough of pain to make you value health, 
Not much of beauty and not much of wealth : 
For beauty is the frost work on the. flower, 
That tempts to pluck it in its morning hour; 
Its lustre passing with the passing day, 
The flower is cast neglectingly away; 
And the delights by splendid' fbrtune given 
Are rarely scattered on the way to heaVen : 
And sickness', all thipleasing as it is, 

D d 3 
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Oft brings «• earaest of celesiial bliss. 
I would that you have friends, whose partial love 
Begun on earth, be pefected above ; 
But none, however generous and sincere^ 
To whom your Saviour's glory is not dear :- 
And enemies I would, whose sneer unkind 
May check the faults to which a iiiend is blind* 
If any other blessing I bequeath. 
If other wish at parting I may breathe. 
Be it that Heaven protect yon from the snares 
' That wait your entrance on thi» world of eares^ 
Most beautiful, most noble, and sublime^ 
To Him who joins. etermty with time; 
But treacherous, with rankest poison stor'd. 
To one who views it separate from its Lord. 
Mistrust it, when with pleasure it beguiles ^ 
Mistrust yourself, when you have won its smiles r 
If from the world no opposition spring, 
Doubt if you bear the banner of your King: 
The jnark that Heaven sets on those it loves 
Was never that which no one disapproves. 
Be all your wish what Providence decrees, 
Be all your pleasure what your God may. please r 
Be ready to resign what you receive. 
And fear to have what you will fear to leave ;. 
Then, if the sound of death your ear assail^ 
Murk well if, at the sounds your cheek be pale ^ 
For. if it be, the truant feelings tell 
That something in your bosom is not well — 
If it be fear, or you neglect your God, 
Or you mistrust his high and holy word — 
If it be love of something here enjo/d. 
Beware, lest that possession be your god.. 

THE BARREN ROCK. 

A LOVELY Rock 

On the sea-shore stood^ 
Its head to heaven, 
Its base in the flood — 

The dews of morning . 

Batb'd its brow, 
And the moon-beam played: 

On its breast;, of snow — 
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The gummer bv«ezes 

Kiss'd it lightly, 
And the sun shone on it 

Brightly^ brightly; 
But there came not forth 

Of its cold, cold breast, 
So much as to shelter 

The sea-mew's nest — 

There came not a leaf. 

There came not a spray, 
Nor the heather brown, 

Nor the besom gay — 
The simpler came not 

To pick with care 
The healing buds 

Of thebidsam there. 

What ails thee, thou Rock, 

That still in vain 
The spring returns 

With his jocund train. 
So richly dight. 

So gaily sped. 
And' finds no wreath 

On thy sullen head ?, 

I look'd again. 

And the waters grew — 
They reach'd its base, 

They reached its brow — 
Again and again. 

With fearful shock. 
The billows broke 

O'er the lonely Rock. 

But it trembled not 

As it pass'd them through — 
And it rose in .smiles 

As the waves withdrew-r- 
And its brow was deck'd 

With gems so bright, 
They seemed like drops ] 

Of the rainbow's light. 

Tin well — and so 

O'er some beside 
Adrersity flows 

With a^ rough a Ud4 



It rifles th«1teftA 
Of ^e jopdihotei 

And it ootnes so^ cuft 
They will |^tfW ito olDttl. 

But it leaves it firm. 

It leaves it bright^ 
It leaves it deck*d 

With uhearthty U^t— 
In hallow'd teaM 

Serene to stafiNi 
As the lodely Rddt 

On theoDld'MHt-stfftif}. 



LINES FOR' ArK AL^M. 

AlbumJ' Pit venture tH presage 

Thou hast a iioble p^if^ 
And can I better fill this page 

Than with thme' histor^ f 
Thou art no child of modem da^v 
But ages, long since pass'd away, 

Have known and'heaird of tlieew 

The sick, who visited the court 

Of iElsculapius, oft wotild teraWl 
Their maladies, in dbleftrl s^ 

Upon the wfaite-in^a9h^d> Wtdt;' 
Whilst t>theTs, with a livelier vdt. 
Would write the our6t> WtftelPM them quit 

From grim diseaMV thrall. 

Hippocrates, a quack of note,. 

Transcribed the scraps th^se walls displayed, 
And backing ill With antidote^ 

Compiled 8 work 'tis said; 
Prescribing for die cure of tko8« 
Who labour*d under pain from blows, 

Sickness, or aching head'* 

Here was an Album, half as old 
As time itself, say what yoii will ; 

But hear hie, and you shall be told 
Of one much Old^f stitt*-^ 

It is that Book which spefedcs of heaven. 

Of saving love, and sins {6t^i(iil-^ 
God's holy wordumd vKll. 
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Piophets have fiU'd, and holy men, 

lliat Album, with instructions meet 
To call the wanderer back again, 

And light the pilgrim's feet- 
It is a Tolume worthy Him 
Whom angel bands and seraji^im 

With heavenly praises greet. 

And it shall be my end and aim 

To fill this Album's ample page 
With truths which may at once proclaim 

To youth and hoary age, 
Lessons of usefulness, designed 
With solid food to store the mind 

AISlb of child and sage* D- A. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



The Spirit of Prayer. By Hannah More. Second 
Edition. Cadell, Strand. 1825. 

This is a work we would not criticise if we could* 
There is a sacredness in the voice that speaks from the 
near verge of the grave, that whether it be to say some- 
thing new, or to confirm its former sayings, hallows what 
it speaks, and proves what it asserts. However sound 
the principle, however clear the intellect, that which in 
the mid-day of life we send forth to the world as our 
sentiment and opinion, is as best but as the untried gold 
that has many a fire yet to pass through, or ever we shall 
know the quantity of dross that may be in it. Abstracted 
as we may fancy ourselves from the inflaence of time 
and sense, they are around us and about us, like the Une 
mists of morning, scarcely perceived, yet tinting every 
thing with colour not its own. But when the three-score 
years and ten are more than counted, when the may be 
of a near eternity becomes the mtut be that cannot be 
evaded, and iife is not going but gone, its unimportant 
remainder shrunk to a mfeasureless point — ^then the 
opinion, then the judgment has stood out its test— 
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it has onUtayed nataire's sorrbi^s iD'd tl&t' joys^ iier 
passions, feelings, interests, and desires-^for these all 
are gone, and they are left. It is, therefore, that the 
dying words of men are held in more eKteem than all 
they say while living: we jndge that there ii one point 
at least at which all men speak the tt'ntb. Of any work 
that begins with a rtotide that it issues fir6m the death- 
bed of the author, we should ttirii' the pages with defe- 
rence and read it with submission. Ilow much more, 
when that author is one whose name for forty years or 
more has stood pre-eminent as th^ advocate for piety 
and iAoTsi truth— one, too; ^o Uak kiio#U the world she 
has 80 long sojourned in, has intermingled much with its 
society, and doubtless partakeli largely of its pleasures 
and its pains. She, at leasts must by this time know the 
value of the pearl, of which she has so much laboured to 
enhance our estimate ; and if from this, last extremity of 
lite she looks back upon what she Has written, land says' 
that it is truth, tlie wridiig gains ah authority it had not 
before. 

<)ti such girodhd stands the UttW i^of^- iSKW- [fliMilBiMl 
dsih^la^f t^^r^ to^xpe^t &om 6d@#K»'ikii9'daag Hif 
td^ic, ^iia- waits biit th6 tiibm^Ut' t6 f^^^e h^ #si{^. 
ki ftr sis We can peHbivl^, th^ is fidtffiii^ m i%mHiha» 
We me rbad b^fbrfe, iAk dtt^m^ih' vUAbni^pvm bfMf 
m^^i woilc^, 66mkibi iket6 ih dffe iMall^ ViflhnMf aMF 
ktfnitig ib^kOierin^Uircohmdfei'mmS^ii^it rmjriH. 
Wd BdVd at&Mf ma {h^ V^ &ftve lib cfltiit^ibfll' fdr^ 
^Y\ sbcii-cuiAseancee: thei^fefofd, ^ i)lkbi(! id cohAdiBht 
mH the 6'bj^6t of duf ^tfbKMfibn, we Shkll fltiish tUif 
Aim^i hf i f^W i^tiia^kiir dh fti^ dhafytei" tli^t lij^aks of 
«h^ iiieilibd of e^acbitij^^diii&g p^ofA^ td^i^y^^^tTilVef 
tb ^ay pi'ayei's, fdt pitying is by' m ti/Abhibi Hf em* 
tb^l*.' Th^ ftttthbr s^ys, 

' ^ Written forms of ptfay^t ar6 ndt dfity tise'ftil ah'^V^W, M induf: 
feaim^ n^tn^^sAfy tb hegih with. But I will hataA thfr fMiilQ 
tMl if children are thrown exclusively qn the best fofms,- if ^y aie 
made to commit th^m to memory like a copy of Terses, ^d to repeat 
mk Ui a'dify cttsiottUfy WajT, tbey Will p^iic^ iittffdmct'CMr Ott^ 
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fijuii^s, l^iey will uot understand what they repeat, if ^e do not 
^ early open to them the important scheme of prayer/' 

We ^0 not pacficularly like tbis expression, but we 
apprehend what it means, and the remark is just. We 
stand, as it were, in suspense, at the extreme difficulty pf 
the question. There is no mother, who feels religiously 
and thinks deeply, but must have stood arrested in h^r 
plap9 b; reflections such as these — "Am I to teach my 
child to kneel before the God of Heaven and express 
ifSinta that she does not feel, complain of evils of the 
existence of whiph she has no perception, and profess 
things of which she does not discern the meaning, much 
less the truth ? Will she not thus innpceutly learn the 
hypocrisy of which she will hereafter become guilty, and 
enter by my guidance on the way she should not go V* 
This we must risk whenever we teach a child, as the ex- 
.pression is, to say its prayers: and yet can we not ques- 
tion but they must be taught. We need not search far 
to put our finger on the evil; but where to find the 
remedy or how to prescribe it, puts us to a pause. We 
go into the cottage of poverty. The mother, who never 
prays, calls up her brats to let the lady hear how well 
they can say their prayers— a string of indistinct sounds 
are gabbled through ; and whatever be the words of the 
petition, the spirit of it is the hope of getting a penny for 
tl|e performance. We go to the school-room, where 
young people of every age and every disposition, in 
madness or in joy^ in sickness or in health, abounding pr 
in' need, are summoned one after another by thejr 
teachers to repeat the same form of prayer every night, 
as a task before they go to bed. We sit in the drawing- 
room, and in presence of the whole family and whatever 
friends may be domesticated therein, the nursery popu- 
lation are brought, in their night-caps, to say their 
prayers to mamma. Mamma bids them take pains, mind 
what they are about and not make mistakes, because they 
will be heard by the company ; and when they have done, 
calls them good children for saying their prayers so wett% 
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All these things revolt the mind that rightly feels upon 
the sabject of this holy exercise, and deserves to be most 
strongly protested against by those who care that God be 
not mocked. But what is to be done ? If we leave our 
children to themselves, or bid them not pray till they feel 
desire or need, we bat commit them to their natoral 
indifference towards the Deity, casting them npon a tide 
that rans rapidly the adverse way, withont an eflfort to 
check its current. We cannot teach them or any one to 
pray — for the first spiritual prayer a sinner's bosom 
breathes, is by the help of that Spirit of grace that is not 
ours to give ; but we must give religious habits where 
we cannot give religious feelings; and the heart of 
genuine piety will have cause to be deeply grateful for 
having been taught the habit when it wanted the spirit of 
devotion, as they too sadly know, to whom years of dis- 
use have made it extremely difficult to confine the atten- 
tion to stated periods of devotion. Admitting, therefore, 
that children must be made to say prayers before they 
can pray, great judgment had need be used in our man- 
ner of teaching them. As Mrs. More observes, they 
should be taught first the nature of prayer in general and 
the meaning of the particular prayer they are to repeat. 
The words should be no other than they can bo made to 
nnderstand, and as soon as possible it shoold be a private 
intercourse between their Maker and themselves. We 
recommend to parents the attentive perusal of Mrs. 
More*s observations on the subject, particularly in refer- 
ence to the acquisition and application of Scripture lan- 
guage — page 138 to the close of the chapter. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

C Continued from f.age 255.^ 
HISTORY e/ THE JEWS, FROM B.C. 79, TO B.C. 37. 

Ai^BXANDRA, in secure possession of her throne, 
found herself altogether in subjection to the sect she had 
thus artfully conciliated. It does not appear exactly 
i^hen the Pharisaic faction had its beginning — but it 
seems likely to have been at the same time as that of 
the SadduceeSy which we have before noticed ; the result, 
perhaps, of opposition to one set of errors, that ever 
drives men into extremes seldom less dangerous on 
the other side. While the Sadducees denied tbt^ imiporr 
tality of the soul and a futurity of rewar4 ^nd pun^shr 
ment, the Pharisees believed that immortality tor be 
passed on earth, by the return of the soul under differed 
circumstances, transmigrating from one body tq another 
more or less happy according to its deserts — the ^ ouls, pf 
the incorrigibly wicked being dismissed immediately 
after death to eternal misery, in the form of evil spirits 
or devils. While the Sadducees held the perfect free- 
dom of human action, uninfluenced by the Deity, the 
Pharisees believed that all things were under the direc- 
tion of a resistless fate, and attributed most of the casual- 
ties of life to the influence of the stars. Both professed 
attachment to the law of Moses-^but the Pharisees placed 

yoL. IV. B e 
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on a level with it the authority of certain traditions orally 
conveyed to them, as they believed, from Moses, which 
superseded, and often contradicted the written word: 
thb the Sadducees strongly resisted. The most distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Pharasaic sect, was their 
attachment to the ceremonial in preference to the moral 
law— their washings, fastings, alms-deeds, and publick 
prayer; a mortified appearance and affected gravity of 
dress and gesture, with a superstitious observance of the 
Sabbath and other forms; while justice, mercy, and truth, 
and every moral virtue, were of no account amongst 
them. 

This proud sect now rapidly increased and held sway 
in all things. Alexandra was afraid to deny them any 
thing, and their demands were not few or moderate. 
All the edicts passed against them were reversed, their 
banished or imprisoned members were restored, and they 
were permitted so to enforce their traditionary precepts 
apon the people, that the written word became almost 
obsolete as a rule of conduct. This was not enough-^ 
they insisted on the punishment of the Sadducees, the 
only faithful adherents of the late king, and many of 
them were destroyed. The queen would, butcduldnot, 
save them from this persecution ; the utmost she could 
do was to permit them to retire to the remote towns and 
fortresses of Judeah. 

Alexandra, at an advanced age, was seized with a 
dangerous sickness, and her death appeared to be at 
hand. Her younger son, Aristobulus, perceiving this, 
made a prompt attempt to secure the succession to him- 
self, in prejudice of bis elder brother, Hyrcan, then 
high^priest. Accompanied by a single confidant, he left 
Jernsaletn by nigbt, to seek those friends of his father 
who held the fortresses of the kingdom. He reached 
first the castle of Agaba, where one of his father's ad- 
herents had command, and disclosed to him his purpose, 
representing the tyranny of the Pharisees, and the indo- 
lence and stupidity of liis brother, who would be go- 
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▼eriie4 by them. The attempt succeeded — ihis^ fiMrtress 
declared for Aristobulus, and many others followed the 
example. The alarmed Pharisees repaired to the dyiDg 
qoeeiiy bringing Hyrcao with them, and represented to 
her the dangerous state of their affairs: she had barely 
strength remaining to tell them they must see to their 
own concerns^ named Hyrcan as her successor, and ex«* 
pired in the seventy*third year of her age, and the ninth 
of her reign. 

A short struggle put Aristobulus in entire possession 
of the kingdom, and consigned Hyrcan to obseurity* 
He would willingly have so remained, incapable of being 
ipflaenced by any thing but fear— it was with 4he gfeate^ 
difficulty the enemies of his brother could draw bim into 
tbjeir schemes. Antipater, an Idumeanpvoselyte, joined 
the Pharisaic party, and carried Hyrcan with tlnim to 
Arabia, where the king, Aretas, was easily persaaded to 
li$sist him .in the recovering of his kingdom,' by the pro-» 
mise of accessions to his own dominions^ Aiii army was 
led ialo Judeah ; Aristobulus, defeated, fled to Jerosa- 
lem, and secured himself in the temple, which. AretEM 
promptly besieged. The feast of the Passover was now at 
hand, the temple was so closely invested by the foei that 
the besieged had no lambs or other victims with whicb' to 
perform the sacrifice. Aristobulus applied to the be- 
siegers to be supplied, for money, with the required 
quantity ; and a thousand drachms of silver was agreed 
upon for each victim, the money to be fiist paid. ' But 
when the silver was let down by a rope from the watts^ 
the faithless enemy refused the victims; and the priests 
could but repair to their altars, and in the stead of theiHi 
offer up tfaieir prayers to the God of their fathers^ 
speedily to punish the contempt of his religion. To* this 
another crime was quickly added. There was in Jeru^ 
salera one Onias, a devout and holy man, who was be^- 
lieved to have saved his country from famine, in obtaib* 
ing from Heaven, by his prayers, a timely rain after a 
season of unusual drought. While his country was dis* 
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tracted by civil commotion, the mao of Grod liad retired 
to the deserts to conceal himself. Him the Pharisaic 
faction found, and brought by force to the siege, that be 
might curse Aristobulus and his adherents : for the curse 
oir the blessing of such a man was to the Jews as the 
Toiee of heaven. Onias resisted long ; but compelled 
at length to speak, he lifted op his hands to heaven and 
said, " O Lord God, sovereign Governor of the world, 
since those that besiege thy temple are thy people, and 
those that, are besieged in it are thy priests, I beseech 
thee to hear the prayers of neither side.** He had 
scarcely pronounced the words when the exasperated 
iliultitade let fly a volley of stones, that put an end to 
his existence. A double punishment awaited the double 
crime.: famine and tbe w»ord quickly devastated the 
kingdom.. Violent winds destroyed their fruits and grains, 
•ad rtiised provisions to an unexampled price — the Ro- 
mans came to bind that yoke upon them which ended in 

their destruction. ' B.C. 65 

• ; Aristobulus first sent presents to these dangerous 
friends, and induced them to. commend Aretas to forego 
theeiegey.and leave the Hebrews to their own disputes. 
The pommand was obeyed, but the civil dispute remained 
undecided. The Roman Pompey came at this time to 
Damascus, and received magnificent presents from, either 
party. Aristobulus stent him a golden vine with the fruit on 
it, standing on a mount, and surrounded by deer, lions, and 
various other animals, all of solid gold. At length the 
pyal princes came themselves to plead their cause before 
him. : Hyrcan urged, that being the elder brother, he 
bad uqjustly been deposed, and compelled to content 
Jiimselfwiththepossession of a few paternal lands, while 
his brother dissipated the revenues of the kingdom and 
dispensed the royal power. Aristobulus pleaded that he 
.had in truth displaced his brother, but he had been forced 
to. do it, lest the power should pass into another family, 
iHyrcaii being incapable of keeping it, or of exercising 
the royal power. Some Jews of another party appeared 
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to dispute the claims of both, alleging that the people of 
Israel had been long time governed by the high-priests 
of their God, and both the brothers were usurpers, ia 
that they assumed to themselves the title and power ^ 
kings. Pompey was too wise to make the decision till 
he was ready to enforce it> and therefore said he should 
shortly come into Judeah in person to end the contro- 
versy. Aristobolus understood by this that the kingdom 
was forfeited, departed in anger, and prepared for de* 
fence. Pompey quickly followed him into Judeah ; he 
affected friendly intentions at first, and endeavoured to 
treat with Aristobulos, but failing in this, laid siege to 
Jerusalem and took it. Again the superstitious adherence 
of the Jews to the letter of their law, gave them on the 
Sabbath into the hands of their enemies, and a fearful 
slaughter of the citizens ensued. They were on that 
very day holding a solemn fast, in memory of the taking 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar. During the slaughter 
that was going on around them, the priests continued 
with unshaken constancy before the altars* offering their 
prayers, praises, and sacrifices, as if nothing were the 
matter, till it came to their torn to die, when they fell 
before their altars with as much meekness and submission 
as the victims they were offering. Soch was the result 
of the fatal quarrel between the brothers, referred to 
Roman arbitration : the government was given nominally 
to Hyrcan, but he was forbidden the name and power of 
king, abridged of all that conquest had added to the 
Jewish dominions, and left, in reality, the tributary and 
the slave of Rome. Pompey, like her other victors, so 
far profaned the sanctuary of Jerusalem, as to examine 
into its most holy recesses, to which the Jews attributed 
all his after misfortunes ; but he took nothing from its 
treasures, and ordered that no interruption should be 
given to its rites. Aristobulus and hb family were car- 
ried in chains to Rome. B.C. 63. 

Hyrcan's government was such as might be expected 
from his imbecility, and the escape of Alexander, one of 
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the sons.of Aristohulns, from his captivity in Rome,' soon 
renewed the conflict in bis native country. Mark Antony 
was sent ag;ainst him, he was for this time successfully 
resisted, submitted to Rome, and was pardoned. The 
government Was now changed by the Roman con- 
queror into more of an aristocratic form ; the precedency 
of the high-priest and the grand Sanhedrin of Jeru- 
salem over the lesser' councils or Sanhedrins of the pro- 
vinces was done away, they were all put upon an equa- 
lity, and the only appeal from their decisions was to the 
legislature of Rome. Aristobulus next contrived to 
escape his prison ; but failed in his enterprize, was re- 
taken and consigned to it for life, his family being set 
free. 

• The Roman Crassus succeeded to the government of the 
Asiatic provinces, a man whose avarice could not resist 
the glittering treasures of the temple. It is told id 
Jewish history that there was an immense beam of solid 
^old, crossing the partition that divided the holy from the 
most boly place, on which was bung th^ veil that se- 
parated them. It was the custom, wben a new veil was 
supplied, to throw over this golden beam the old veils 
that were displaced, so that this treasure, which weighed 
about 730 pounds, was entirely concealed. A priest, 
apprized of Crassus' avaricious desires, and hoping thu3: 
to save the more sacred treasures of the sanctuary, dis- 
closed the secret under promise that nothing else should 
be touched. The governor broke his oath and took the 
whole, to the amount^ as is recorded, of two millions of 
our money. We have seen the temple so often rifled, 
that it seems almost impossible it should contain so 
much ; but it is to be considered that, beside the annual 
tribute demanded by law of every individual for its use, 
to send an ofiering of value to the temple was an act of 
devotion, considered as meritorious in the eyes of the 
Divinity, the purchase of any desired benefit, or the 
acknowledgment of received mercy— it was the compli- 
ment also that nations, and princes, and foreigners of every 
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desoription paid to each other: a few years, therefore, 
ia a country where the precious metals so much 
abounded, was sufficient to amass enormous treasures in 
the temples generally, and in Jerusalem in particular, 
that being the only one dedicated to the God of Abra- 
ham, while the heathen deities had many. 

. The wars of Cassar and Pompey gave the Jews an in- 
terval of peace. Aristobulus and Alexander were dead ; 
Antipater, the minister of Hyrcan, at the head of three 
thoasand Jewish troops, joined the standard of Cfesar, 
and rendered him distinguished service in his Asiatic 
wars. Great honours were consequently conferred on 
him, and much favour extended to his people, while the 
perpetual government and pontificate of Judeah were 
settled by the decree of Caesar on Hyrcan and his heirs, 
and the former government and privileges ordered to be 
restored. The seeds of future distractions were how- 
ever sowing, even in this seeming success : these favours 
had been granted to Antipater's interest with the Romans, 
and he became consequently an object of jealousy with 
his own people, the imbecility of Hyrcan leaving the 
government essentially in his hands. His son Herod 
was summoned before the Sanhedrin for some severity 
he had exercised in putting to death, without trial, a 
bandit chief and his companions, whom he had gallantly 
seized. Hyrcan had been with difficulty prevailed upon 
to call him to answer for this assumption of an authority 
that belonged to himself. Herod appeared splendidly 
clothed in purple and attended by a retinue of servants 
sufficient to defend him if condemned, and bringing 
written orders from the Roman governor for his acquittal. 
A criminal so circumstanced was little likely to be con- 
demned. Of all his judges, one man only, Sameas by 
name, ventured to arraign him ; and having pointed out 
the arrogance of his conduct in thus appearing, he bade 
them take notice that this man, whom they feared to con- 
demn, would thereafter be the ruin of both kings and 
judges. It so proved: for when Herod had possession 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE* 



Then thy heart be lifted Up and thou forget the Lord 
thy God, which brought thee forth out of the land 
of Egypt, from the house of bondage. — Deut, viii, 14. 

Thb Lord oar God has treatment at :our hands no 
earthly friend would bear with. In thermoments of sad* 
neasi in the monents of suffering we make haste to ' g0 
to Urn, because in truth we know- not whither ^e to 
betake ourselves «*nthe world cannot medicate dnr heart's 
disease-i^hs proffered delicacies avail >not in x>nr spirit's 
sickness-^we know where there is food and medicine 
that will suit us, and we hasten to apply for it. It is 
then our closets witness to the mere frequent prayer — 
the wakeful hours cecord. our pious meditations--^tbe 
%ocd of truth is grasped tighter in our holds. It is 
well^— for our heavenly friend has pleasure in our eonfi- 
dence, and pity on our needc He has mademost abun- 
dant promise to the suffering, and given most pressing 
invitations to tlie sad. JBut O! is it not a falseness to 
he blushed for, a baseness to be ashamed of, that the 
moment we are relieved we become less mindful of him, 
and like the Israelites who cried to him in bondage, -and 
forgot him in their pleasant land, go off with our health, 
or our spirits, or our property, or whatever it be that 
as restored to us, to expand them in the service of other 
masters, in the society of other friends. And we forget 
him — aye, even as we forget a mercenary physician, 
whom we leave when he has cured us, and never return 
to till we are sick again. Our prayers become colder, 
our sweet meditations are of other matters, the word of 
God that was erst upon our tables is goae back to its 
shelf. How should we deal with one who acted thus to- 
wards ourselves— -shared his adversitv with us and his 
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prosperity with others — sought us in his need and left 
us in his plenty? Most surely we should say him nay 
when he returned — we should bid him spend his win- 
ters where he spent his summers, and assuage his sor- 
rows where he chose his joys. He does not so, the 
Lord our God whom we so falsely deal with ; for he is 
long-sufferfng and of great patience. But something he 
will do, and he gives us (imely warning of it. In the 
midst of our enjoyment he will leave us to perish, and 
in our forgetfulness forget us ; or if he have thought of 
mercy for us still, he will take away from us the flocks, 
and the herds, and the goodly houses — and the fiery 
serpents, and the scorpions, and the drought will be 
brought back again, till our pursued and stricken spirits 
be compelled to remember what they so falsely have 
forgotten. 

Ayant purijii kurs cmura par lafoi — Actes xv. 9, 

II n'y a de difference importante entre les coeurs des 
hommes, que celle que la grace y met. La justifica;^ 
tion est attribute ii la foi, parceque la foi en est le 
commencement^ le principe, le fondement, &c., qu'ort 
la suppose animte de la charit6. 

Tout jong est insupportable k la nature sans la grace 
de J6stts-Christi La loi, quand elle est seule, est un 
fanrdean qui accable I'homme, au lieu de I'aider ; qui hii- 
fniiie I'orgueil, sans le detruire ; qui fait connattre le de- 
voir, sand le faire aimer ; et qui est occasion de p6ch6, 
de malediction et de mort, loin d'en deiivrer. Que ne 
devons-nous point k J6sns-Christ, par qui la charity, qui 
fait aimer tout assujettissement, et accomplir toute loi, 
est r^pandue dans nos coeurs par le Saint Esprit, apr^s 
qu'il nous Fa merit6e par sa croix ? 

The eye ie not aatUfied with seeing^ nor the ear filled 
with Aeartn^.-^^ECCLESIASTBS i. 8. 

Many fine things are said upou the unsatisfactoriness 
of all earthly good, and in truth it needs no proving*: we 
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have eyes and we know tbey are not satisfied with see^ 
ing, and we have ears and we know they are not satisfied 
with hearing : something new, something more, some- 
thing else, is the language of all our senses, aye, and of 
oar intellects too ; for the higher the power, the more 
hard it is to satisfy. The delight of to-day is a poor in- 
sipid thing to-morrow — we are ashamed to own it, and 
so we persist in the pursuit, or there is nothing to change 
it for, and so we hold fast by the possession — but we 
know, we know that it is to ns as a thrice told tale; the 
enjoyment is exhausted, the zest is destroyed by repeti- 
tion* And then we set ourselves upon complaining— 
sometimes of our own nature, that it should be so rest* 
less, and inconstant, and capricious; of the eye that it 
will not be satisfied with seeing, and the ear that it will 
not be satisfied with hearing — sometimes of the things 
themselves that we enjoy, that they are such unsubstan- 
tial, unenduring good, incapable of afibrding lasting in- 
terest or permanent delight. Unreasonable alike in 
both, we overlook the suitableness of the nature to the 
things, and the things to the nature, and both to the cir- 
cumstances of man upon the earth. What would avail 
ns to have permanent desires in a p.erishable world? 
Passing, changing, dying, is the character of every thing 
round us and about us. Is it not well that our satis- 
faction in them should be changeful and capricious too ? 
If time and circumstance could make no change of feel- 
ing, few were the hearts indeed that would escape the 
breaking. And of the things themselves — being what 
we are, if they were lasting, stable, and- unchanging, 
bow should we sicken over the weary sameness of the 
never-ending feast? How would our capricious desires 
loathe the never altered viands ? But is it, that all alike, 
our enjoyments and our powers to enjoy, are formed of 
a. nature so little satisfactory, that neither we nor the 
other can epdure beyond the day? Because they were 
pot. intended to endure, they must not endure : exhaust- 
less pleasures and exhaustless feelings would as little avail 
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to beings that mast die, as a perpetaal sumner of ever- 
lasting flowers to the butterfly that flatters over them 
an hour or two and is no more. The only desires that 
are permanent in as, are those that will outstay our tem- 
poral existence — of them the objects too are permanent^ 
and the possession will be permanent also. 

Attache toi done it Dieu, et demeure en paix.^^ 

Job xxii. 21. 

Tandis que nous demeurons renferm^s en noas^afi- 
mes, nous sommcs en butte A la contradiction des hom- 
mes, k ieur malignity et k leur injustice ; notre hnmear 
nous ejLposjdk celle d'autrni; nos passions s'entrecho*. 
quent evec celles de nos voisins; nps d^sirs sent autant 
d'endroits par oi!^ nous donnons prise k tout le reste des 
hommes ; notre orgueil, qui est incompatible avec celui 
da prochain, s'el^ve comme les flots de la mer agitee ; 
tout nos combat, tout nous repousse, tout nous atta- 
que ; nous sommes ouverts de toutes parts par la sensi- 
bility de nos passions et par la jalousie de notre orgueil. 
II n'y a nuUe paix k esp^rer en soi, ok Von ?it k la merci 
d'une foule de d6sirs avides et insatiables, et oik Ton 
ne sauroit jamais cootenter ce moi du vieil homme. si 
jaloux, si delicat, si ombrageux sur toot ce qui le 
toache. De Ik vient que Ton est dans la commerce da 
prochain comme les malades qui out langui long-temps 
dans un lit ; il n'y a aucune partie du corps oil Ton paisse 
les toucher sans les blesser. L'amoor-propre malade 
est attendri sor lui-m^me ; il ne pent 6tre toucb6 sans 
jeter les haots cris : touchez-le du bout du doigt, il se^ 
croit ecorch^. Joignez k cette delicatesse la grossi^rete 
do prochain, plein d'imperfections qu'il ne connoit pas 
lui-meme ; joignez-y la revoke du prochain centre nos 
defauts, qui n'est pas moins grande que la ndtre centre 
les siens. Yoil^ tons les enfans d'Adam qui se servent 
de sapplices les uns aux autres ; voil^ la moiti6 des hom- 
mes qui est rendue malheareuse par Fautre, et qoi la 
rend miserable k son tour ; Yoilk, dans tenter les yilles, 

VOL. IV. p f 
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dans tootes les commoDaDt^s, dans tootes les families, 
et jasqu'eotre deux amis, le martyre de ramoor-propre. 
L'oaiqiie remMe poar trouver la pais est da sortir de 
aoi* II faot se renoncer et perdre tout amour-propre 
poor n'avoir plus rien a perdre, ni a craindre, ni k ma- 
nager. Alors on goAte la vrai paix, reserv6e aux han^ 
mes de bonne volonte, c'est-k-dire k ceux qpi n*ont plaa 
d'autre voIont6 que celle de Dieu, qui devient la leur. 

Breihrenf pray for us. — I. Thbss. t. 25. 
The duty of prayer on behalf of others is not ques- 
tioned by any one ; and as a duty we perform itinoor 
publiok services, and in our stated prayers : but it may 
be doubted how far there is in our minds that persuasion 
of its u^lity that would induce us to have recourse to it 
on every emergency in which our feelings are in any 
manner excited towards others. And yet it should be 
so. For great might be the advantage to others, and 
certain would be the advantage to ourselves, if in all our 
emotions of love or anger, of compassion or disappro- 
bation, we made an appeal to Heaven on behalf of the 
objects of those emotions, to aid them if we could not, 
or to aid us in our attempts to do so. For the objects 
of our affection we are very, very anxious ; their interests 
consume our souls in watchful care for whatever may 
advantage them, or recommend them to the kindness of 
those around us. Are we equally anxious to obtain by 
our prayers the blessing of Heaven for them— 'do we 
name them to our God as often and as warmly as to our 
friends? If we did, beside the answer that our prayers 
might gain, it would go far to stay the corrodings of our 
own anxiety respecting them, and inspire a holy confi- 
dence on their behalf. And when the faults of others 
grieve us or offend us — >0 if we were but half as eager 
to go to God with our sorrow or our anger, and [Nray his 
spirit to reprove and to subdue those faults, as we. are to 
pour our complainings into the ears of men, or our re- 
proaches into the ears 'Of the offender^ a kindlier spirit 
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voiild be eogeadered in our bosoms, a check would be 
given to oi^r impatient, irritable sensibility to wroog in 
those we love not, and a calmness to the painful sense 
of it in those we love. Especially would it be the better 
practice for those who call themselves religious, to be in 
frequent prayer for those who profess to be so, if they 
think them inconsistent or in error, than to indidge their 
nature's eagerness, in loud dispute or hard cenaoriotts*- 
ness. If we hear one teaching opinions that we believe 
not, or see one doing things that we approve not^ we 
think we show our zeal for truth and piety, by open op- 
position or whispered censures. It were to the full as 
modest as by far more wise, seeing that we oanelves 
are as liable to err as they, to carry our doubta before 
our Maker, and invite him to interfere in his own cansot 
and dissipate the delusion or prevent its influence. We 
are not, assuredly, in the temporal or spiritual iateiest 
of others to lie down in indifference when we might rise 
up and help them — ^but if the firat movement of the 
bosom were to pray for them, we riak no mistake in 
sayingi the subsequent feelings and the conduct enauing 
from them, would be more christian and more wise. 
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IMOTUKE THE ELEVENTH. 



Yi have heard that it has been said, An ej/efor an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; But I say unto you. 
That ye resist not evil." but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other alsa* 
And if any man will sue thee at the law and take 

, away thy coat, let him have thy cloak. And whosa^ 
ever shall tompel thee to jfo with Mm amifoi go mtk 
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him twain* Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 
' — Matt. V. 38— 42. 

We had occasion to say, in one of the earlier lectures, 
that the Idw of Retaliation is abrogated us it regards the 
disciples of Christ, and therefore never to be pleaded at 
his tribonal; a reason why many things that men call 
jiistice, are in his courts called sin. We give too little 
ieo'nsideration to this circumstance-— we say in excuse for 
ourselves, that such things are the custom of the world, 
that the judgment of mankind is in our favour, and the 
principles of action are with us as with others among 
whom we live. It may be so : but who are the persons, 
and whose are the laws, by which we thus measure our- 
selves-*— for if they be not the judges before whom we are 
to be tried, and if they be not the laws by which we are 
to be tried, we see not how this conformity will avail as 
when we come to stand in judgment. The alien, who 
quits his nktive land, and puts himself under the'protec- 
Ubn of it strange country, chooses to make himself the de- 
nizen of some new kingdom, to live in its shelter, and par- 
take its privileges, makes himself also subject to its lawis. 
It would be strange, if, when summoned before its tri- 
bunal for some breach of them, he should plead that in 
his country there are no such laws ; that all men do what 
he has done, and no offence is taken. Yet Christians, the 
natives of a world that was not Christ's, by the very as- 
sumption of that name profess themselves the subjects 
of the new kingdom he came down from heaven to esta- 
blish upon earth; they rank themselves among his peo- 
ple, and proudly claim the privileges of being so. Yet 
Christians, wifen you tell them such things are not good, 
that the law of the Gospel, that the words of Christ him- 
self have 'said nay to them, answer your remonstrances 
with the self-same plea — they produce a moral code 
drawn up from* the opinions of men ; they say they have 
done nothing that the world' condemns, they but follow 



its maxiflis, and ii?e as others lire. Doubtless ; and if 
tliej Were to plead tlieir cause before the world, the 
world would acqait them — and justly, for its laws they 
bare not broken. But what has that to do at the tri» 
bmial of Him they call their jadge and king? Will he 
try their conduct by the laws of another? If they wiH 
take their portion with the heathen, the careless^ and the 
unbeliever, let them rank themself es among them, and 
abide the issue. But if, weary of that unpromisingi 
mifraitfnl land, galled with its bondage, sickened with its 
folly, they have sought an amendment of their condition 
by passing over to the service of the Lord their €rod, 
and becoming the followers and disciples of Christ their 
Redeeaier — then let them know that the king of this 
kingdom bas legislated for himself: he has inscribed his 
laws upon tablets of eternal durance : they change not, 
they yield not--and when the books of heaven shall be 
opened, and the things that are written there shall be 
disclosed, and against each man's name shall be found 
written the things that he did, and the thingpi that he 
said, and the things that in his heart he purposed, it will 
be by the letter of those tablets only that bis professing 
people will be judged ; by them their sincere obedience 
will be tried, and with reference to those laws only can 
it be decided, whether or not they have proved them- 
selves his disciples whether or not they can in any wise 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven. 
. This being so, it becomes essential to consider by 
Which code of laws we ourselves are acting — because, if 
while we are living under the jurisdiction of one king* 
dom, and certain to be judged in the issue by its laws, 
we are conforming our practices to the regulations of the 
dther, it is Kkely to go ill with us at some time. To 
prove that these codes are not alike, we need but examine 
this beautiful discourse throughout, and the words of 
the text in particular. 

The. law of retaliation is the world's— 'it has been so 
always and ii b so now — an acknowledged, estabfisfaed, 

Ff3 
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foodamental law. Amoog heathen uatioos it was a point 
of honour to which every man stood pied^^ed, to reqaite 
for himself the injaries himself received--or if the wrong 
was onto death, his near of kin were pledged to do for 
him the deed of recompense he could not for himself-^ 
and, according to the faith of some nations, the disembo- 
died spirit could not be happy, even in Elysium, till the 
actof retributive justice was accomplished on bis ra'ur* 
derer. In the Levitical law it was judicially so decreed. 
* Eye lor eye and tooth for tooth' were the words of the 
Lord by Moses— -though in this case it was the law and 
not the individual who was to judge of the wrong and to 
avenge it. In Christian countries, the retribution is 
yery differently administered: there is punishment for 
every crime, and justice for every open wrong, but not 
by the hand of the injured — the man who is defrauded 
may not go and take from his neighbour's store as much 
as he has lost by him — the man that has been maimed 
or wounded must not render to his foe the like — he 
must bring the culprit before the administrator of pUb- 
lick justice, where he will receive the punishment ap- 
pointed, but not in the kind in which the wrong was 
done. Yet still retaliation is the world's law, its unre- 
gistered, unwritten law, on which most men act, on 
which most men defend their actions. In that small 
kingdom where we each one govern for ourselves, I 
fear it is the main spring of our legislation. It is excuse 
enough for any wrong to say it was provoked, for any 
injury to say it was deserved. The proud determination 
to suffer no aggression is as deep-rooted now as ever it 
was in heathen times. Mark it amid contending nations 
-—how seldom do you see the successful generous enough 
tp forbear reprisal on the liaseness and treachery of the 
foe. Mark it in the various circles of society— the 
^adesman tells you he must use deception in passing off 
his goods, otherwise he does not trade on equal terms 
with those that do so. The man of fashion tells yon he 
must shoot his foe, or bb friend if it so happeui other- 
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wise he shall always* be exposed to iosult. The coartier 
.teHs you bribery, ^nd iotrigae, and flattery, and false- 
hood, are weapons legitimate and indispensable, wherOi 
if not for him, they will be used against him. In the 
forum, in the market-place, in the drawing-room, the 
rival contenders for wealth, fpr fame, or for admiration, 
all must defend themselves by fraud for fraud, trick for 
trick, lie for lie, slander for slander. Mark it in the 
smaller compass of domestick life. Temper for temper* 
harshness for harshness — " this is not fair" — " this I have a 
right to" — " this I will not submit to" — " this I will never 
give up." What are all domestick cavils and disputes, 
but cooteution for imagined rights— retaliation, in word 
or deed, for imagined wrongs ? And then to come closer 
still, and examine into the secret legislation of that small 
kingdom, where self is king alone, and, till a new-im- 
planted principle come in to claim supremacy, none 
disputes his reign — what is the fundamental law, by 
which we try our words, our thoughts, and actions, but 
a determination to right ourselves by any means, to 
resist and to retaliate ? If we have insisted on no more 
than our right, and dealt no other measure than we 
r^^ive, do we not at our own tribunal stand acquitted? 
Now if all this be true, and it is true of the greater 
number, it is proved that the law of retaliation is the 
world's law — "an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth," 
was and is the principle of action, till the Gospel an* 
thority comes in to abrogate, our nature's laws. With 
the words of our text before us, it should seem scarcely 
necessary to go on to prove that the law of Christ is 
different. Terms cannot be stronger, cannot be plainer, 
than those the Preacher uses. Some contend that we 
are not to understand them literally — because when 
men cannot assert that the Scripture does not say the 
thing they Kke not, they please themselves by asserting 
that it does not mean what it says : but the words admit 
of no mtsconslraetion whatever — the spirit b to be taken 
Uter^Iy if not the expressions. For instance — "Resist 



Bot evir does iiot eertainly mean thaft yod are not to 
use all hrwfal and skrfeiss nftealns of avoiding^ tbe^ soffer- 
ance of iFl, or that wbiJe smartiDg inider one injofj 
Qfideservedly received, you are to coart a repetition of 
file Mow. But it certainly does mean that yoa are not 
to eonrmit a wrong in order to reqoite a wrong, to do aa 
in^ry in order to prevent an injury ; for doing* so yoa 
make that sin your own that was erst your enemy's — ho 
nrnst answer for tlie ill he did and the further iH he pro« 
posed; bot you mast answer too for that whieh yoa 
have done, to requite or to prevent him, since the plea 
of retairatioti is inadmissible. If you say that by not 
making reprisal for the first injury you invite a second, 
the case is exactly in point — turn then your Fefl cheek 
€o him that smote the right^ — ^if your forbearance and 
forgiveness do provoke a second assault, wait that with 
patience and forbearance too-*-^for the servants of mercy's 
Lord mast be patient and forbearingt whatever be the 
ineoavenience it may bring upon them from a world 
that is not so. The same in the succeeding verse, which 
has respect to our earthly property, and the esMfished 
rights of possession : thy coat, tky cloak, any thing 
that thoa hast or ought to have, or may iti justice cfaim 
•^f any man in any way attempt to defratid thee of it, 
and tbe^ law to which he appeals or to which you may 
appeal, does iiot give you restitution, you must suffer the 
exaction ; and when he has taken the one half yon most 
lei him take the other half also, or ever yoo attempt td 
eircamvent Inm in his own way. The raaimef in whick 
Ihe verses stand in the context, f^ced in designed op*^ 
position to tho ** eye for eye and tooth for tooth'* of the 
preceding^ proves that it is the jHrinciple of rotaliatioa 
whksh it is throughout intended to depreoate* We bo* 
lieve that tUs verse apples, without any straiiiing of the 
text,, to all the traosaotions among os in whieh oar pee** 
niary interests aro ooncerned, and Miswers at onoe to all 
these pleas of aeoeasity offered in defence of the ehi^ 
canevy, artifice and eqaivooatioB, that aro in use wmmg 
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08. If we do not maDage our affairs as others mauage 
theirs, and if we 4o not deal with others as they deal 
with us> people will have such advantage over us that 
we shall be ruined. Well then, be ruined — ^let them 
take thy coat» and let them take thy cloak, and let them 
leave thee naked — for it is required of thee to deal 
honestly and justly, and to do towards others, not as 
they do, but as yon desire they should do towards 
yourself. 

** And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain." Wd cannot understand these words 
otherwise,' than as an injunction to yield to the will of 
others in opposition to our own, though the controul over 
US be unduly exercised. These three verses contain the 
great ' fundamentals of all the passive virtues — submis- 
sioD, sacrifice, and compliance. The case occurs to all of 
us at some time, to ask how far it is our duty to submit to 
authorities that require of us something we would rather 
not do; and the want of due adjustment here created 
no small cOnfmion in the world. The sovereign and his 
subjects, the father and his children, the master and hm 
household, every where the superior and inferior in what** 
eVerkind, fiiid the demarcations of authority very dis- 
putiible grouiid^-for we must observe that power or 
authority is here implied, since compulsion could not 
otherwise be used. The God of peace, to whom allcoh- 
tention is displeasing, has left ns but littie to plead for 
it. ' He supposes that the holder of power has compelled 
US' against our judgment or our choice to go with him a 
mile^o walk in the path he chooses for us, to part from 
our freedom of action, perhaps of opiniofi, as far as 
regards the outward expression of it, and abide by his 
decisions. The Preacher thereon does not bid us stop'to 
consider' the degree of compliance that is justly due, that 
we may yield it and resist the rest — this is the world's 
law, and the world requires no more — but He says, GKve 
way — go farther, even, in compliance, than he in his com- 
pulsion. Let it appear that rather than risk a wrong by 
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passing the ill«(lefioed line of clemurcation between kis 
ciomain and yours, you will give up to him eveu to the 
balf of your territories. This is a precept that comes 
home to all of us, in our civil and domestic relations, in 
our contcerns temporal and spirituat. We hear great 
questioning about the right of resistaoce in poblick, and 
we see great questioning about it in our families and 
homes ; and by the laws of the world it admits of a ques* 
tion, and while time shall last will remain a questioB; but 
by the law of the kingdom of Christ it is decided on the 
authority of his own words : rather than Uve in conten- 
tion, and. resist by means at variance with bis principle 
as a disciple of Christ, a Christian is required not only to 
the mile that he is constrsiaed to, bat to evince a spint 
of concession, st disposition to compliance, even beyond 
what is insisted on by tiiose who have the povei 
over him. 

The succeeding verse is explained by the correspond*^ 
ing verses io the fifth of Deutoronomy, where meii am 
directed to lend to their distressod brethren thatwhtehis 
noectfuly withoattoo anxious consideration whether it vrill 
be repayed« The doty of those to whom Providence haa 
given moch» libendlj to share it with tJkose to. wkem it 
has given little* h perhapa of all Chri&tiaA virtne* IhttI 
wluch is least disputed and needs leasi to be idaiated 
on ; and as we shall have occasion to return to it in^>eek-* 
ing of alms^giving, we paas over U now thus ^btly. 

Such is. the Preacher's law — how different frett the 
world's, let us on this examinatioe judge. ' Perbaps some 
will Ihiok the world's law is the wiser of the two,' and- fiM 
best suited to the state of society. Men are living to* 
gether in the same state of being, smd with equal rights ; 
iX is fitting therefore they should live on equal termsw 
and the law of retaliation seems the jnstest that coUld be 
devised-^then what a nftan does not Wish io suffer h* will 
take care not to de* Where all have the same feeUog^ 
passions, desires, and infirmidea, are we to e^>ect that 
MB half will, for virtue's saJce,, give place to tbe vices of 
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the other kMl No<-*-and therefore to a world so con^ 
stitfited the Sayioar did Dot address these admonitioiis.. 
He did not speak to Scribes and Pharisees thus : these 
were the laws of his kingdom, not of theirs — becoming 
his people, impossible to them. What then ! may it be 
sfdd — are there two codes, one for the world, and another 
for the disciples of Christ? Why should this be ? Why 
should Christians diflTer from others in their moral rules ? 
The world has legislated for itself, and the legislature is 
sach as suits the condition of its people, that at least 
which they take to be their condition. The Pharisee, 
who thought he fulfilled his duties so exactly, could have 
QO reason for bearing patiently with the faults of others : 
till grace has made a difference, and religion has made a 
reason, there is no difference between the natural claims 
of one man and those of another, no reason why one is 
to yield every thing to another who yields nothing — r"an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth," is a fair dispen- 
sation in a state like this. Our Lord himself esteemed 
it so, when he gave the law of exact retribution to the 
people of Israel. 

But see we no reason why a far differopt code be* 
comes the subjects of the Redeen^er's kingdom i They 
are no longer in the same condition, and they are no 
longer deceived as to their condition. They do not con- 
sider themselves the independent shareholders of a 
world that somehow or other has become theirs, to be 
possessed by right and defended by power— they are no 
more the virtuous and upright persons who, doing no 
wrong, cannot be required to suffer any ; or the free» in- 
dependent persons who cannot be obliged to yield op 
their will to creatures like themselves. They are no . 
more living on terms of equality or in the same stfite of 
being as the unchristian world. Quite otherwise. . They 
are pow» or rather they now know, themseilves tp boT— 
for they were. so before though they knew it. oot^the. 
claimants to no.thing, and therefore having no right of 
ooQtteatiQo : they m»y eqjpy what is lent them, and by 
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all lawfiil means may keep it — bat they know withal that 
it is not theirs or anothers. But his without whose per- 
mission it could not have been taken from them ; there- 
fore they submit. They are now the conscious doers of 
so much wrong, wrong of the basest and the blackest 
kind» towards one who had so much more claim on them 
than ever they can have on others, they scarcely have a 
right to complain of any thing, still less to retaliate-— 
more especially when he they wrong complains not, re« 
taliates not«— they dare not deal out that equal measure 
they would so little like should be dealt out to them. 
They are not now the proud possessors of an independ- 
ent will, that has a right to make its own decisions and 
pursue them. Self is not monarch now-' deposed, sub- 
dued, or at the least subjected, self has learned to yield* 
—and in yielding, does it as unto God, and not as unto 
men ; assured that if others have the power, it is be- 
cause he gives it them, and if they misuse it, it is his 
to punish them. Such is the altered view the Christian 
takes of bis condition. But there is a change as real as it 
is apparent, and we have said that he is no longer on 
equal terms, or in tlie same state of being as those who 
know not Christ. No — he has passed from the condi- 
tion of a servant and a slave, to thai of an adopted and 
acknowledged child, an inheritor of immortality. Shall 
he hold strife with his former fellows over the poor 
possessions of their servitude, be watchful to requite 
their impotent assaults, as if he were still their equal { 
From the poor earth-worm that he was, with nothing bet- 
ter to expect or to enjoy than the dust he crawled upon, 
he has passed into a state so big with exalted hopes and 
anticipatory joys, the baubles of this transitory life are 
become of but small moment— -its brief wrongs are easily 
borne with, its tinsel treasures are lightly parted from — 
whether he goes one mile or two, his own way or ano- 
ther's way, is not worth the disturbing of his bosom's 
peace, engaged as it is in so much greater matters. 
Such are the disciples of Christ — and being such, far 
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^Am feawe befit their 6on«[ition than those origfnally esta- 
Mkhed in the world. He, the lawgiver , has entered deeply 
into the explanation of this difference in this part of his 
4liseoiirse-**there is no place for mistake on our part, un- 
toss it be a wilfal one : neither, if we will honestly era- 
nme into onr own hearts, can we be at a loss to perceive 
to which rales we are conforming ourselves, or endea- 
vouring to conform onrselves^r^r that h probably tile 
best we can any of as say of ourselves. If it be by the 
woiM*8 precept, the *^ eye for the eye,'' the ** tooth for the 
tooth,'* of natural justice, tfaeworld will take no objections 
agmst as : but when we come to present ourselves as 
the subjects of the kingdom of heaven, andare examined 
by that kingdom's laws, what can we expect should bo 
said to us, but that which has been said— *now in con^ 
demnation. as erst in warning — Since your righteousness 
exceeds not the righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, ye can in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 



BTOGRAPHY. 



QUEBN MARY. 

ThS' historian thus describes what he witnessed^ on 
passing through France. 

*' I saw and knew so many instances of thieir injustice 
and violence, that it exceeded even what could have 
been well imagined ; for all men set their thoughts on 
work to invent new methods of crueltv. In all the 
towns through which I passed, I heard the most dismal 
accounts of things possible; but chiefly at Valence, 
where one Dherapine seemed to exceed even the furies 
of the Inquisition. One in the streets coqld have 
known the new converts, as they were passing by them, 
hj a cloudy dejection that appeared in their looks and 
deportment. Such as endeavoured to make their escape, 
and were seized, (for guards and secret agents were 
spread alou^ the whole ro^ds and frontier of France) 

vdL. iv; a g 
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were, if men, condemned to the galleys, and if women, 
to monasteries. To complete this craelty, orders were 
given that such of the new converts as did not at their 
death receive the sacrament, should be denied bo^ia), 
and that their bodies should be left where other dead 
carcasses were thrown out, to be devoured by dogs an4 
wolves. This was executed in several places with the 
utmost barbarity : and it gave all people so muqb horror-, 
that finding the ill efiect of it, it was discontinued. This 
hurt none, bat struck all who saw it even with more 
horror than those sufferings that were more felt. The 
fury that appeared on this occasion did spread itself 
with a sort of contagion : for the iutendants and other 
officers, that had been mild and gentle in the former 
parts of their life, seemed now to have laid aside tb& 
compassion of Christians, the breeding of gentlemen, 
and the common impressions of humanity. The greatest 
part of the clergy, the regulars especially^ were so trans- 
ported with the zeal that their king showed on this 
occasion, that their sermons were full of the most in^ 
flamed eloquence that they could invent, magnifying 
their king in strains too indecent and blasphemous to l)e 
mentioned by me." 

Proceeding thence into states still protestant, he gives 
a picture scarcely less grievous to those who had at 
heart the interest of the truth. ** I was all the winter 
at Geneva, where we had constantly fresh stories brought 
us of the miseries of those who were suffering in France* 
Refugees were coming over every day, poor and naked, 
and half starved before they got thither. And that small 
state was under great apprehensions of being swallowed 
up, having no strength of their own, and being justly 
afraid that those of Bern would grow weary of defending 
them, if they should be vigorously attacked. The rest 
of Switzerland was not in such imminent danger. But, 
as they were full of refugees, and all sermons and dis- 
courses were much upon the persecutions in France, so 
Basle was exposed in such manner, that the French 
could possess themselves of it when they pleased, with- 
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out the least resistabce. Those ot Strasbnrgh, as they 
had already lost their liberty, so they were every day 
Ibokinp^ for»'some fatal edict, like that which the French 
had fallen under. The churches of the Palatinate, as 
they are now the frontier of the empire, exposed to be 
destroyed by every new war, so they are fallen into' the 
hands of a bigotted family. All the other churches on 
the Rhine see how near they are to ruin, and as the 
United Provinces were a few years before this very near 
being swallowed up, so they were now well assured that 
two great kings designed to ruin them." 

"rUnder so cloudy a prospect it should be expected 
that a spirit of true devotion and a real reformation 
should appear more, both among the clergy add the 
lait^; that they should apprehend that God was highly 
ofiedded with them, and was therefore punishing some^ 
and threatening others, in a most unusual manner. It 
might have been expected that those unhappy contests 
between the . Lutherans and Calvinists, Arminians and 
Anti-Arminians, with some minuter disputes that had 
inflamed Geneva and Switzerland, should have been at 
least suspended while they had a common enemy to deal 
with, against whom their whole force united was scarce 
able to stand. But these things were carried on rather 
with more eagerness and sharpness than ever. It is true 
there has appeared much of a primitive charity towards 
the French refugees ; they have been in all places well 
received, kindly treated, and bountifully supplied. Yet 
even among them there did not appear a spirit of piety 
and devotion suitable to their condition ; though persons 
who have willingly suffered the loss of all things, and 
have forsaken their country, their houses, estates, and 
their friends, and some of them their nearest relatives,' 
rather than sin against their consciences, must be be- 
lieved to have a deeper principle in them, than can well 
be observed by others. 1 was indeed amazed at the 
labour and learning of the ministers among the reformed. 
They understood the Scriptures well in the original 



iMfnet: lliejr had all the points of cootrOTerty tcdry 
ready^ aod did thor^ogbly ondei^stand the wliole body #f 
divinity. Id mtMiy pidees they ^preaehed every day^ aod 
were almost ebnstarftly employed iti visitulg tbetr flo6k» 
Bat they performed their devotions bat feliglHly : 
their prayers^ ^hieh were too long, with great 
tion aud little zeaL Their sermons Were too long and 
toe dry, and they were so strict^ even to jealousy^ ill tha* 
smallest points in which they put orthodoxy^ Ait osier 
who could nut go into all their rtotions, hot wH^ resolved 
not to quarrel with them, eould not converse muoh witb 
them with any freedom. I have, upon all the 6h^^rva* 
tioa that I haive made, often considered the isward stai^ 
of the reformation, and the decay of the vitals of CShiia^ 
tianity ia it^ as that Which gives OMre melancholy iHH 
pressioBS^ than all the oatward dangers thai snrftmitd 
kt" A atriking verification «f St^ Paiirs words iti lb» 
Cotaoihians — donteotion for the doctrines of the Gofapci 
had taken place of the loVe of it, preatcfaing was mot0 
esteemed than player, and zeal even to martytdeai was 
more apparent Umo that spirit t>f piety and detotton tIttC 
ifene can prove the existence of genuine love to Crod. 

Sueh was tbd fearful situation of Europe, with resp^et 
to the refoitaed religio«i when the Revolutioii in Eng-- 
kmd was attempted, and by the favoaring aid tof provi» 
dfeace, a protestant church abd a protestant govemnMUt 
^iectually atid permanently becwred to as. 

William suffered himself t» be ttMiny tim>eB inviledf to- 
fere lie eotisented to i^ppe^r i* England ; though be waa 
doobtless doing aU he ^oivld to obtain those infvitatiamK 
iad to 'mfgreS6tLte biaiSelf by aalkple promises with iltL 
Imrties m the peatlm. '* At first he only promised g«ii^ 
raHy^ that the siwuld have axi eye on the affairs of Eng- 
land ; And should lesdeavour to put the affairs of HoUatid 
ill to good a postere, as to be ready to act when H dk»xM 
bd necessary; and he assured them that if the king 
dHKsld go about either to change the estabKshed leligioai 
to to wroo^ the ptineess in iier rights or ^ raise foqpDi 
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plots to destroy his friends, that he would try what he 
could possibly do." James, ignorant of his danger, or 
regardless of it in what he deemed the righteous causey 
now carried his misrule to the utmost, till. he had united 
almost the whole of his subjects in common .cause against 
him : and William made decided preparations for the in- 
vasion of the kingdom, with a force quite inadequate to 
the purpose, but relying on the disposition of the nation 
at once to join with him, immediately on his appearing on 
the shores of England. 

All things were now ready for embarkation. Burnet, 
who accompanied William to England, says — " I waited 
on the princess a few days before we left the Hague. 
She seemed to have a great load upon her spirits, but to 
have no scruple as to the lawfulness of the descent. 
After much other discourse, I said, that if we got safe to 
England, I made no doubt of our success ib all other 
things, I only begged her pardon to tell her, that if there 
should happen to be at any time any disjointing between 
the prince and her, that would ruin all. She answered 
me, that I needed fear no such thing: if any person 
should attempt that, she would treat them so as to dis- 
courage all others from venturing on it for the future. 
She was very solemn and serious, and prayed God 
earnestly to bless and direct ns." Mary's situation at 
this moment was one that might well indeed weigh 
heavily on her spirits. The prayer that was offered for 
her husband's success implied an invocation of her fa- 
ther's ruin; and though Rapin mentions that she had 
insisted that no personal injury should be done her 
father, she must have felt that the life, as well as the 
possessions of one or both, was about to be endangered. 
" William took leave of his states, calling God to wit- 
ness that he went to England with no other intention 
but those set forth in his declaration, (to secure the laws 
from violation, defend the established church, and en- 
quire into the birth of the prince of Wales :) he did not 
know how God might dispose of him ; to his providence 

G g 8 
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kd i x mmit ted himself; whaitMev^r might become trf* 
Urn, be ooim&iUed to them Uie care of thw* ooiiotry^ 
md TOcommeiided the piincess Co themy in a most par* 
tieular maoaer ; he assored them «fae loved their comi^ 
trj fp^eotly, aad eqoally with her owa ; he hoped that 
whatever might happen to him thej would .protect h«r% 
and uae her as she well deserved." 

fTo be iiofittmued.) 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



JLETTEJi THE TE^fTH. 



Bbar M., 
▲mono the many thii]^» too many perhaps ytm AUk^ 
4hat I have recommended to yoo as objects of paraait^ 
aad food for meotal appetite, there is ooe lo whioh I 
Imve sot yeit alluded«-^Dd in the loagest bill of fare over 
jssnedy of what a fashielMhle school professes to teach^ or 
•a fashionable governess professes to have learaedi^ I 
aever remember to have foaod any knetilioB of iU And 
ihoy are right ; for the one can never teaeh it, and the 
other has seldom learned it; and they who would be 
endowed with this accomplishment, mast seek it on their 
behalf. I mean the study of yourself. And stiH perhaps 
yon are no nearer to guesMog what I intend than before 
I told yon. Yourself I mean, as yo«i are distingoished 
d&om all that is around yoa and about you-^rom those 
liHaBimatod, unintelljge»t things I have beeit reeom- 
tnendiag to your attention^ becatise they are the worhs 
ixf Omaipcyteaee^ and bc^oause they are the things essen- 
tial to your animal existence. More important than 
«li that contvibotes to onr being here^ must be that to 
which it oontribotes — more worthy of investigation than 
aH beside that is created^ mast be that for which it 
was created«>«-«id «$ far as oar pveaeat powers aMiy 
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OB^uife Off tbe weeks of Omiiipoteace, the ipreatett wotfk 
and the strangeat is Bum himself. When therefore oi 
all ether stadiesi, I recocnmend to yoa bb the most ii»> 
jKMPlant the atudy of jroorself, I do oot mean yoarself it»- 
dividoaHjty as yoa are distinct frotn others of ]K>ar luofly 
>hiJit4wyoa ace one of a species distiact from every oibar 
«ith which we are ac<|uainted— as a thiokiii|^» reasoning, 
iatellecUial beiag. Tbe study, in short, of what we call 
Bunl-4hat soiaetiiir^ for which we have a name wtthoat 
a ^lotion, which distinguishes maakiad from ail tbe things 
^f which they are tbe created lords. How, or how far, 
this iatelleotual possession separates us from the crea- 
tures we call irrational, is v«f y difficult to define^ per- 
ha^ ijiq)O0siUe io know; and yet the ^distinction is 
obvious and peroepUble. Ajiimals are susceptible ef 
jiaio and pleasure, hope and fear — they have »emocy, 
Sbef iiave <aoticipation — they have choice, 4bey ioaa deli- 
berate upon 4heir choice, and they caa act uponiheirde- 
Uberatioas^ thej^ma combine causes and eonseqaeaees, 
«Bd to eseape Ibe oae^ wiU avoid the other : we treat 
them as responsible beiags, capable of cootroaUag their 
own propensities, and weighing tbe future against the 
fflresei^ good, since we continually act on them hy re- 
wards aod panishmeBts. All these are what we term 
alterations of the aiiiid ; yelt we as distinctly see them 
f>efiMrmed by the animal as by oupselves* When theve- 
»ft>re, we say that man only is eadewed with mind, we surely 
say more tbaa we know. Still we know and percei<re 
there is a diffm^ence-^-aad it is that on which we Biest 
firide ourselves, in which our superiarity oonsists ; for in 
^ysical powers we are very often inferior to the meaaeist 
of abimals. Perhaps no smidl part of our advaati^e 
over the ^brate may ^oestst in oar being able to vahie, to 
improve^ to apply the meatal powers, and to make them 
siahserve the bappidess or misery of oUr present and oar 
fotore state. However this be* we all anderstand the 
tefffijittW, though we cannot >defioe it; and we cannot 
4i^pate its (beiag the most impoiPtaiit part of owrselvas. 
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the most mysterions and interesting part of God's ere* 
ated works. And if you perceive the troth of this, yon 
will not wonder that T should name it to you as, next to 
the study of God's own truth, the most useful and desir- 
able -of all studies. Nothing can so much enable us to 
contro.ul the operations of our own minds as the habit of 
observing them, explaining (hem, and understanding 
them ; and it is on those operations of the mind, on 
what passes within us, that depend all the outward re- 
sults of character and conduct, as they appear before 
men. Deep, concealed, incomprehensible, indeed, is 
much that is within us; and for ever must remain so. 
till he who only knows what he only has designed, shall 
be pleased to disclose it: but all that can be known of 
these, as of his other works, is free for us to study ; and 
the nearer be our interest in it, the more inviting should 
seem the pursuit. Yet this study, important as I have 
represented it, and consider it, is very much neglected, 
and that by many who take notice of every thing without 
them. If we have wondered at the incurious stupidity 
of those who can sit hour by hour before the tire, supply- 
ing it with the cold fuel from which they derive their 
warmth, without ever feeling the least desire to know by 
what process so extraordinary changes are produced ; 
greater yet should seem the wonder that any one who 
has time and capacity for enquiry, should go on thinking, 
judging, reasoning, and giving outward expression, by 
word and deed, to all these inward operations, without 
ever feeling a desire to understand how they are carried 
on, and by what process those words and deeds come to 
be the result. If we want to improve our house, we go 
into all corners of it to see what can be altered — if we 
want to improve a piece of machinery, we take it to 
pieces, and see how it is made, how it works, and how it 
may be amended-^when we would improve our minds, 
we examine every thing, and study every thing, but our 
minds. Erroneous judgments, inaccuracy of expression, 
falseness of principle,^nstability and indecision of charac- 
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l«ti ^tte among tbe fruita of thiB neglect ; and it thence 
lesiiltfit among women especially^ that so few know whtft 
they mean ^by what they say ; or have a reason, much less 
oon as^n one, for tbe opinions Ibey adopt or the line of 
ooddibet they parsne. W we were more accnstomed io 
raason iipon ear reasons^ and to refldot upon our reflee* 
tioiifl^ lo observe, in short, tbe working! of our mindd». 
and to luaderstand them, we should not so perpetually 
have to bewail the triumphs of a bad judgment over m 
good iBtention ; and tbe fair features of oar most .purd> 
aad Ibvelyi^ and peitfeot religion, woakl not be distorted^ 
as tbey are, with the fanlasies^ and eltravaganotes, and 
woak-aessy and illibetality^of tis professors, till one is faia 
to eoofess that^ bowover Iwanliful in itneif, its aspeot ia 
soeiety is «iiot lov^y* 

Under this impression, dear M., I strongly advise yea 

to take op^ ia year cdurs^ of solid reading* that class of 

books which •relates to the formlition, character* and ae^ 

tioB of the human mind 4 they are so nuoieretts and so 

ax^leat io eair Jangaage, ^at you cannot be at a loss 

to find them ; and though at first tbe line of reading wiU 

preseat some difficallies ibat are new to yoo, perfaspt 

require an effoit of the mind to anderstaad tbeoi that 

you have not been used to make, and even, it may be, 

seem at first uninteresting and 4ry^ all these things will 

T<aiikBh rapidly before the delighu ctf a newly-exoHed in* 

tevest, :a fresh-opened mine for ciyriosf ty to range in, and 

a p«f|ieeption «^f the uses to be made of its tpessures. Btft 

ti»» interest as weli as utility of this class of reading wifl 

gnsatly depend <m the immediate application of it to 

wteit is passing in your own mind : taken -up as an ab^ 

strart of stady» it may seem dry — considered as the study 

dr ytratsell^ it will become immediately JMlerei^ing* Ncft 

white yov are reading only, bat tWough the succeeding 

boars, ^e looking ^en into your mind for tbe applica^ 

tion of tbe rales, the verification of tbe remarks you 

Ju^re 4)eeii reading. Do as you woaid 'do if you set aul 

t9 ^travel idxrot^h a aountry of wl)»eh you had pietioasly 
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been readings the description— you would look out for the- 
objects that had been observed upon, from the customs 
and manners described — you would compare the state*^ 
ment with the fact-^-and though you could perceive the 
outward circumstance only, you would call to mind the* 
cause to which it had been ascribed, and the consequences 
likely to result from it. This do with your mind— ^watch 
your feelings, watch your thoughts, watch your words — 
not to constrain them, but as a mere spectator, as it were, • 
of what is going on within you ; reflect upon them as they 
go by, with reference to what you have been reading ; 
and I have no hesitation in assuring you this dry study 
will become one of most ammated interest, and, in the 
issue, of great utility in enabling you to controul and re- 
gulate the mind, with whose secret springs you will thas 
become intimate. > . ■ - 

You complain that in advising the studies you are to 
pursue, I have neglected to point out the meana of pur^^ 
suing them, by naming the bqoks^ &c. to which you 
should have recourse. This may partly have arisen from 
my aversene'ss to all general system— I no more like 
systems of reading, than I like systems of education ; 
they are never applicable to individual, cases, and in 
education our business is always with individuals ; there- 
fore though there may be general hints, general princi- 
ples, general ideas. upon the subject of. education, I do 
not like general system^ ; and I have much the same feel- 
ing, with respect to the course of reading to be prescribed. 
Some books may be within your reach, while others are 
not so — some may better suit the taste and turn of mind 
than others — we must not shackle the mind with too 
mapy rules tor growing ; or we shall do as our prede- 
cessors were wont to do with the persons of their child- 
ren, make them crooked in attempting, to make them 
grow straight, which left at liberty, they would have done 
of course. But as I should not wish to see you wander- 
ing round, and round a valuable collectioa of books, 
doubting which of the many may be worth withdrawing 
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from its raoks, or hopelessly turning over the catalogue 
in a circulating library, having recourse at last to the 
sbopman, as I. have seen some ladies, to know which 
boc^ he recommends, I will in future name such authors 
as are most read in the various subjects to which we 
nay allude. With respect to that immediately before 
us, I can but repeat names already familiar to you, 
though their writings are not so. They tell us some- 
times in England that Scotch philosophy is not deep; 
whether that be so or not, it is quite deep enough for 
us ; and I should name to you the philosophical writings 
of Dug^ld Stewart as among the most interesting and 
the clearest of this class of writing — as also those of 
Reid. Locke on the Understanding and Watts on the 
Mind are standard works, and usually read first; but 
they are of all, perhaps, the most difficult to understand. 
Butler's Analogy, Barke on the Sublime, Alison on 
Taste, and other lighter and more modern works of the 
same description, are certain to come into your hands, 
and if not directly to the point, may be comprised in this 
class of books, 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXIV, 

I HAVE received from an unknown correspondent the 
following paper, as a contribution to my periodical listen* 
ings. It is something more serious than I desire my 
papers to become — but I think there is an interest in it 
that will not make it unacceptable, and a truth to nature 
io it that will make it not useless. It is beside a sort of 
tale — which in this story-loving age makes seriousness 
to be accepted, when in a sermon it would be coi|i- 
plained of. Calvinism, or Armipianism, or any other 
ism will go down, if it be delivered by a fictitious hero 
on his death- bed, instead of a living minister in his pulpit 
. — witness the eagerness with which certain ladies carry 
off the religious novels from a circulating library^ who 
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wamU Bot bear so vmcb trotii fipov tbe pulpit fov IIm 
world, lest it sboiild make them meNiodifftical — a pretlj 
eenaiderable proof, worthy tbe notiee of the advocAioB 
rfiDch woi^v that they take the senttmeDts to be as 
much a fictioa as the story Aat propooads them. This 
fay the way. I do. not myself ooaader the introdacnny ef 
this paper needs an apology, bot my yoang* readecs I 
find are becoming jealoos of what th^ sail the amesing 
part of the pohlication ; and b^g* myself more espe^ 
dally a candidate for their faTonr» I woald not that th^ 
should think tbe listener grows too grave. 

The subject of tbe paper is that which we pll talk 
dbout, and all alas ! have at some time need to exereise 
•y^-^md until tbe hour of that need arrives, we know- little 
of what we talk about: and* when it arrives, we are 
liable to as much mistake. The cold reasoner who never 
happened to have a heart, and therefore knows not what 
its aching means, fancies be is resigned to the ways- ef 
Providence because tbe things that befall him never 
awaken rebellious feelings in tbe heart be As not. The 
prating gossip, who runs from bouse to bouse to tell the 
story of her own aflBictions, claims the merit of resigna- 
tion too, because her griels have evaporated, like tbe 
contents of her tea-kettle, in bpbble and vapour. The 
romantic spirit thinks itself resigned, when determined 
never to forego her sorrows, the sufferer has assembled 
nound her all that tends to keep them in remembrance 
^^^makes of her griefe her pleasure — stimulates her 
appetite for pain, by gazing on tbe images of bliss 
foregone— refuses tbe aliment of cheerfbller spirits, to 
feed herself on tears — shuns whatever might divert her 
mind as if it were the touch of sacrilege, and mistakes for 
acquiescence in the will of heaven an excitation of feel- 
ing that nature always loves. The callous spirit tiiinks 
itself resigned, when blow after blow has so blunted the 
edge of feeling, that it is edged no longer — ^soured by 
disappointments, offended by ill-saccess, it takes venge- 
ance- on* the world by sullen indifference and cold con- 
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tempt. It repels as false every kindlier dispositioii, 
mocks at its good things, and defies its bad things — loves 
nothing, trusts nothing, believes in nothing-^and takes 
the hardening of the heart for the right effect of trials 
that were sent to soften it. The dissipated spirit thinks 
itself resigned, when like the pauper that betakes himself 
to the gin-shop to buy oblivion of his wants with the few 
renraining pence that suffice not to supply them, it loses 
in thoughtlessness the sense of sorrow — and in wild ine- 
briation drowning all consciousness, feeling, and reflec- 
tion, thinks it some merit that its grief goes too. All 
these things pass for submission, and are not what they 
pass for. Where then are we to look for it? For the 
most part where looking we shall not perceive it. If 
the poet or the sculptor wishes to perseni% Resignation, 
he sets her down beside a monument, or lays her in a 
comfortable attitude under a willow-tree— *and he does 
right ; for if he represented her cheerfully sweeping the 
house in which she once was served, or hospitably carving 
the food she is too sick at heart to eat of, we should pro- 
bably not know what he meant. Yet it is so, that real 
Christian resignation is not beside the urn, among the 
willow-brooks, or in the relict-hung chamber. It is in 
the market-place, in the drawing-room, in the active du- 
ties of ordinary life. Look for it where cheerfulness is 
in the countenance and composedn^ss in the manner—** 
among those who seem alive to every claim of society, 
grateful for every pleasant gift of Heaven, suscepjlble 
of every tenderness of nature, interested in every lauda- 
ble pursuit, and promoting the welfare and enjoyment of 
all around them. You will not see it there, for it lies 
too deep for human observation — she wears no weeds, 
but in her heart — the sickening recollection, the weary 
sadness, the oft-returning throb of anguish, is where the 
stranger's eye may never penetrate, and men will call 
her by some other name : — but it is there andonly there 
that Resignation has done her perfect work. Though it 
be true that our words are to those who have little yet 
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tp do with re^igpatioD, ib^ir da; is coming, md \he timelj 
CQOsiderii^g pf her feature? may save them fro?p muc^ 
piigt^kfQ in feeling and in conduc.^. Qq the subjo^^4 
papi^r J have only to remark, that J should transpose 
ikp vordts, and call the higher feeling Acquiescence, the 
lower Sabmission — by the former understanding a pfaeer* 
fpl assjBQting to the dispensations of Heaven as good^ 
pod therefore acceptable ; by the latter a yielding to theni 
f^ Oipnipotent, and therefore irresistible, but not accept- 
§l^lp. Wprdjs, however, are but arbitrary things ; we da 
f^ot alwcfjs know what meaning they convey to our .qw<I 
|nin|d^« piuch le^s to the minds of others. 



Np s^ndy is in itself so interesting, contains ^o nmcli 
irariety, and yet is sp rarely pursued, as the study of 
l^ipd. How many sources of error, enmity, and dis* 
trjifst, io^§ this wilful ignorance occasion ? We too fre- 
quently judge of others by ourselves, and impnte to 
jthem motives, by wbjch we are aware that we ourselves 
iare influenced ; thup, their actions and conduct, viewed 
0^ springing from a wrong source, are laid open to that 
reprehension, which they would npt deserve, if referred 
tp their real motive. But the generality of men cuiti* 
yate so little acquaintance with their own miqds, much 
less with those of others, that it is no wonder they know 
bat little of tho3p hidden springs of actiqo, which lie so 
deep in the heart, that ere the streams reach us, we haye 
lost sight of their source ; for it is only the eye of pene- 
tratipg ^d extensive observation t^at pan apprehend, 
and fh^ Piqd of quick apd accurate discrimipatiou that 
c^n correptly estimate,, iq others, thpse motives and feel- 
ings which arp.npt pnfr^qqpqtly, even to their possessor 
himsi^lf, unknovvn anpl unacknowledged. There are 
many who study not the secrets of ^beir own hearts, that 
/ftart with am^zepi^nt, when the skilful apd tender finger 
pffrien^shipr^fflqv^s tNcVeil, pr tj^en^orp rppgh faaod 
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<tf enWity tea^s it aside, and discloses the real sootce of 
theif eondiict. How liable then itttist they be t6 fofmatf 
inooriieet estimate of the motires of others ! 

The real nature of genuine submission is little knt>#ri, 
and its influence but rarely felt: much that is^ so called 
deserr^s not the name. The mistake is, in (Confound- 
ing sabmission with acquiescence, and the i^AtJfiTH^, irf 
Apposing we cart of ourselves exercise that gracd; Whichf 
is from him alone who requires the exercise of it. Ac- 
<)iiies€ence expresses concurrence, with little c^r no dp*^ 
position from the will ; while submission incltides r^sig'- 
nation triamphingoiver strong adverse feeling. A worldly 
character is of course unacquainted With tbe power of 
both these principles. If stoicism, itistead of feeling', 
mount guard on the outlets of his heart, then he needs 
bot their corrective influence; but if acotenei^s o£ feeling 
and strong mental susceptibility mark his charactef; iheH 
w411 he fly from one vain pursuit to another, io assuage 
his grief; or he will give himself np to the bittem^sfr of 
despair, reje<itihg the com-fort which is dfl^ered him; and 
i^notaxit of a higher source of consolation. The sann^ 
characters, under the influence of dfivine grace, will i^ 
l^rstrate these two principles. We see a Christiad sdffeN 
kig nnder bereavement, and he bears up nnder his^ losi 
ia a manner we did not expect ; we are surprised at hh 
calmness, and call it submission. But were we to Ibok' 
into' hi» mind, we should find that this apparent submis-' 
Aon had its source not so much in a refefedce to tfae^ 
dispensations of Jehovah, as in the natural constitutian* 
of his mind, which gave him not the' power to feef 
acutely that stroke; which would have well nigh crusbetl 
a spirit formed in a diflerent mould. Acquiiescence 
and not submission will characterize the feelings of thi^ 
iindividual. We see another, bowed down nnder Aef 
heavy hand of affliction, and bleeding from a recent 
Wound : we see him perhaps avoiding society, presentinf( 
Hke appearance of dejection and mourning; and appa-> 
r^ntly engros^d with the subject of his bitter grief. W0 
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say, where is the power of religion ? This man lodalges 
in his sorrow, and exhibits not that submission, which so 
adorns the Christian character. Alas ! we have heard 
not the sighs which have been uttered in secret, we have 
seen not the tears, nor have witnessed the supplications, 
which have ascended to the throne of mercy, that his 
sorrow may be subjected to the chastening influence of 
this grace, and that he may be enabled from the heart to 
say, " Not my will, but thine be done." Both are alike the 
children of God, both are made desirous of bowing to 
his will: but in the one are strong natural feelings, which 
work adverse to the power of grace ; but when grace 
gains the victory over nature, as in the end it assuredly 
will, it is then that religion is effectually exalted ; it is 
then that the character shines forth the brightest, and 
reflecting the glory of Jehovah, shines to his praise and 
honour. 

I once saw the source and power of submission beauti- 
fully exemplified in one whom I knew not, and who 
was not aware that any but her Maker witnessed the 
scene, which 1 possessed facilities for observing, of a 
peculiar nature. It was in the night season, and in- 
structive was the lesson I learned at that window. A 
young and handsome female, clad in widow's weeds-, 
was pacing the room with a hurried and disordered step: 
an infant lay extended in her arms, on which she oc- 
casionally glanced, with apparent agony of mind. Her 
eyes incessantly wandering round the room, betrayed 
that agitated state of feeling, which appears to read the 
tale of woe, in every object that meets the sight. From 
her own appearance, and that of her vesture, I conjec- 
tured that she had not long worn that dress, the sight of 
which carries a thrill of sympathy into the heart of the 
compassionate beholder. With the attractions of youth 
and beauty, m hich affliction, though so heavy, had not 
yet had time to efface, there was mingled an expression 
of intense feeling, and deep melancholy: her present 
excitement of mind added still farther to the appear- 
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affce of this inrterestiDg f^niate. My attention was flr« 
resCed, and from the bontemplation of tbis^ 6cene, txf 
thooghts were led to dwell on the varied lot, whichr h 
adjudged to mortals* My specniationsi were extending 
far and Wide on the dubjecC Of comparative happiness' 
and misery. But my nrind wa^ soon roosed to the reality 
of the scene which was before me, when I sTtfw the cdfi**' 
vulsive starts of the infant, and the more agonized boks 
of the mother. Its little body was writhing under tfie 
infltience of convulsion: its blackening' eomplexfoni 
qnivering lip, and clenchcid hand, all bore Witness to the ' 
power of the disorder, and seemed the too true preein''< 
sord of death. When the fit Was over, the mother 
kneeled down, and with the infant still in her arms, thus* 
gave vent to her bursting feelings. 

" d thou Attercifnl Father of the fatherless, and fatis^ 
band of the widow ! graciously look upon my affKctions, 
and pitifully behold the sorrows of my heart. Thou hast 
taken away from me the delight of mine eyes with d 
stroke ; thou hast left me a widow on the earth ; fhoa 
hast visited with affliction this my only child, and thou' 
art threatening to deprive me of this, iny last earthly 
comfcf^t. Spare! oh spare me, my heavenly Father! 
thid dear pledge of that love, which death itself ba^ ' 
h&rdly divided! Leave! oh leave me, this sweet re- 
membrancer of joys, which shall no moref be mine ! I 
would trust in thee as my Father ; I would believe that 
thou doest that which h best for me ; I would say, * thy 
will be done;' but oh! that it may be thy will, that I 
should dot drink tbe very dregd of the cap of sorrow, 
that this one blessing might be mixed in the draught of 
woe, which is my portion here. Thou hast visited me 
with many and sore cbastisings, and my heart acknow* 
ledges that I have deserved them all, and that there ii 
not A single blessing wbieh I can claim at thy bands. 
But oh ! my God ! rich in mercy — spare me this one : 
tike fV^m tod every earthly enjoyment bi^sides, the sacri- 
£«<$ will- be bat small ; but tear not away the heart-strings' 
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of my existence, io taking my child. Assuage, I intreai 
thee, the sufferings of this innocent bade, and spare my 
maternal heart these bitter pangs." She rose from her 
knees, and sat down, still watching the infant : a ray of 
hope gradually lighted up her despairing countenance, 
as it lay quietly on her knees, and its breathing grew 
less and less disturbed. Not one tear moistened that 
colourless cheek, or even filled that eye, which betrayed 
a conflict of feeling, too strong and deep for utterance. 
This tranquil state of body was granted to mother and 
child, for one hour, at the end of which time a still 
stronger couyulsion than the last appeared ready to rend 
the little tabernacle of flesh, and let the tenant go free. 
This distressing fit continued with little intermission for 
some time. I could not leave the spot, and was resolved 
to wait the event. IVlany were the petitions which the 
mother put up from time to time for the life of her child: 
the broken sentences escaped half finished from her lips, 
and spoke that agony of mind which defied language to 
express it. Two female friends now entered the room, 
with slow and doubtful step, as though they feared their 
presence might prove an unwelcome intrusion ; they ap- 
peared solicitous to render assistance to the infant and 
consolation to the mother; but she stedfastly rejected 
both. One even attempted to take the child from her 
arms, but was repulsed with a look and manner almost 
approaching to phrenzy. She then proceeded to offer 
such consolation as those are wont to present, who scarce 
ever felt the need of it themselves ; but as an idle tale 
were all her words in the ear of her friend. The other, 
whose heart appeared overflowing with kindly feelings 
and Christian sympathy, sat for some minutes in silent 
emotion ; at length she said — " How vain are the words 
of man to reach so deep a wound ! Gracious Father ! 
send down thy Spirit, the Comforter, to pour a healing 
balm into the bleeding heart of thine afflicted handmaid !" 
then addressing herself to the widow, who continued to 
walk to and fro with much agitation ;" Oh my friend. 
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have you lost sight of your Saviour, in care for your 
babe? Who has said, 'Call upon me in the day of 
trouble?* Who has declared, 'I will be better to thee 
than ten sons?* Who has promised, ' As thy day is, so 
shall thy strlsngth be?' And who has engaged to 
strengthen thine heart, if thou wilt only wait on him? 
Remember in whose hands is the rod — in the hand of 
your Father — your God — He who is too wise too err, 
aud too good willingly to afflict. View this trial as the 
painful, yet salutary means, of withdrawing your affec- 
tions from this world, and fitting you for higher enjoy- 
ments ; and you will then see, that it is the hand of 
mercy and love, and not of wrath, that strikes the blow, 
which drives you nearer to himself." 

" Leave me," said the disconsolate mother, " leave 
me to my God — and to my child." 

"Yes," said her friend, " we wiV/ leave you to your 
God ; we will commend you to Jehovah's care. ' May 
you be enabled, through faith, to commit your babe into 
the arms of a compassionate Saviour; remember what 
bodily sufferings — what mental pangs he endured to 
redeem your soul, and the soul of your child." 

With evident concern and reluctance, they now left 
the room. A short interval, and the fits returned with 
increased violence. , Loud and piercing were now the 
cries of the lovely infant, and the power of despair ap- 
peared to strengthen in the mind of the wretched mother. 
With all the wildness of agony she ejaculated, " Sustain 
me, O my God !" When this heart-rending paroxysm 
was over, I watched her countenance, and much was I 
astonished to see it gradually assume a calmer appear- 
ance. There was evidently a contest carrying on within ; 
but it was not the contest of a retreating hope, that is 
slowly and reluctantly dispossessed of its feeble holds by 
the powerful grasp of despair. It was the ravings of 
adverse feelings giving way to the power of submission 
— God was answering her prayer, but not in the way she 
expected. She cast her eyes upward, and resignatioa 
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Wad in that \oak. She fiked thetn dn tbe cblld, witkM 
expression in which tenderness and eermpassion tri- 
umphed over the intensity of grief and despair. Slie 
appeared for some minutes engaged in deep thought; 
till with feelings apparently much composed, and carried 
beyond the passing moment, she again bent her knee in 
the attitude of prayer : yet quivering were the lips, ftod 
tremulous the voice, which faintly uttered, " O tboo 
Ood of long-suffering, and tender mercy ! listen t6 thnie 
bandm^d ; for thine ear is not heavy that thou canst not 
heiir. Teocb me to bow before thy inscrutable decreeit 
with hofnble submission : suffer me not to repine at 
whfat thou doest. How hast thou borne with my se]f<^ 
will — my ingratitude — and my unbelief—' rich in goodness 
thou didst bestow on me blessings, which! deserved not, 
but which I abused — I made them my tdols^ — I loved 
them more than my God. In love and in mercy thou 
takest 'them away, and my rebellious heart rises against 
tbee, arraigns thy providence, disputed thy right, and 
questions thy love. Have I not reason to be ashamed 
and abased before thee ? Thou hast not granted me the 
desire of my heart, but thou hast beard my prayer, Irod 
hast given me an answer of peace. Thoit didst look on 
the thing that thou madest, and thou ^awetft the rough 
waves of affliction abdut to swallow her up : thou madeilt 
the tumult withoilt, and the tumult within; and thi>d 
didst whisper * Peace, be still ! be not dismayed — I am 
thy God — a present help in time of trouble.' ts not the 
hope b( salvation mine ? Are not the promises of Jestis 
niine? Is not the prospect of glory mine? And shall 1 
not trust in thee at all times» and be satisfied with fhefe 
otily as Toby portion ? T bless thee that thou hast even ni^ 
made tne willing to give up my best earthly treasure-^ 
tbou ba^l taught me to resign my child-^-^Lot'd Jesirdf 
receive h to thine arms, and give it a place amoiig.tby 
dear lambs. And grant to thy bereaved handfAaid much 
of thy presence to support her in affliction, ftrid to keep 
h«r jfVom repioingi eveti in tboag^t — ^graee ma^t Work: 
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against nature ; may grace be strong, that glory may re-* 
dound to God — strengthen my faith, O Lord, and help 
me to set my affections more on the things which are 
above — severe is the rod which thou hast sent to wean 
me from the world — but oh ! may it do its work, and 
may live henceforth for the praise of my Redeemer. 
Yet grant me one petition— oh! my God! visit not 
again, I entreat thee, this dear babe with those distress- 
ing pangs, which rend my maternal heart — bid it depart 
in peace. Oh ! calm the waves of that distressed sea, 
and waft the little spirit gently o'er. And when I have 
done and suffered all thy will on earth, and my change is 
come, then, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." She paused 
— her voice had gradually strengthened into a firm and 
tranquil tone : she yet remained with uplifted eyes, ab- 
sorbed in the feelings of devotion. A few minutes — add 
the mother gazed upon her child — its eyes were closed 
—she bent her head over its little face, that its -warm 
breath might play on her cheek — but breath there was 
Done-— the spirit had fled. 
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4 

CLASS XX. — CRYPTOGAMIA — FLOWERS INCONSPI- 
CUOUS. 

In the botanical arrangement that, after Withering, 
we have adopted, the twentieth and last Class is Crypto- 
garoia^ of which the character is that the flowers are so 
indistinct, it is impossible to number the Pistils or Sta- 
mens, or even to discover where they are. The difficul- 
ties attending the study of this Class are so considerable. 
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that we sk<»(ild aot rticommeiid if at 8rst to flie dttenftiotl 
df the learner, thoogh the otimerotts, beantifal, acid onri* 
•us 9obje($(9 it comprises, mast evenCoallt make it a ^ilb-' 
ject of interest and curiosity. Our purpose is not to dwell 
long upon if, being oertai* that no (lescri|ytions, biief 
and cottipressed as oars must neces^rily be, wilt in any 
^aff assist the student in the study of tWs peculiar class. 
We AaM me^tibn dimply what sortg of ptants are con* 
Hiiiied in it, ani for the rest refer oar readers to larger 
botanical treatises, of which this single Class generally 
eccupie^ htitf as much space as all the others together.* 
Differefit butdnists divide it differently — we shall oon« 
Adet it dd containing five Orders-^Filiees, Musci» Hepaf-* 
iKcai, Algdft, and FungL 

- i. Filiees, Ferns, we am scarcely be unacquaic^fetf 
^hh under the English name. The plant consists only 
ef a Fit>nd, asr de^ribed in a former lesson, Pltae 2. 
Fig. 1.— On the back, the summit, or base of which, is 
the ffoctification, clearly visible in brown sub^tande^, bdt 
entirely inconspicuous as to «ibe parts thstt usildlty 
compose a flower. We know a Fern when we see it 
by the general character and appearance; but if we 
examine deeply into the character of this beautiful race, 
we must expect to be puzzled^^fot* there are plants of 
which the most experienced ' botanists have not agreed 
whether they be Fertis or aot. 

2. Musci, Mosses, is a name familiar to us also, and 
in a common way we know where to apply it, hot 
scientifically it has its difficulties also. The parts of the 
flower are more perceptible in this Order than in the 
last, the Stamens and Pistils are frequently distinct, as 
well as the leaves, stalks, and other parts of a plant. 
The construction is CKquisitely curious and beaotifal; 
they are found in the hottest and the coldest climes, the 
last to die of drought or frost, and the first to recover on 
the return of more genial weather. Of all the Orders of 
this Class we should consider the Mosses as the most 
amusing and least diflScult to study. 
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. 9? HQpa(tjcpp> livierwortSi we skould prob^bl; in cQni«i 
pipil Is^ngtt^g^ pfiU Mosses too ; m\d tbey are yu ^very 
respect nearly allied to theip,, and only tp |b^ disUa^ 
gnislied by the minute e^^^racters. • . 

4. AlgsB, Flags* In this Order we must e|(pect i^ery 
many difficulties. jEt coi^lain^ the {lichens, which in many 
respects resemble Mosses — the Sea-weeds, tlie I^verft, 
and a great number of fresh-water plants pf the same 
Genera, but for which we have very generally no English 
pam^; they being productions that none but the bota*t 
oi^t seeks or enquires of. We cap learn nothing of them 
liritboat reference to minute and accurate description, ^ 

5. Fungi, Mushrooms. These are plants so distinct 
in their construction from every other, that some have 
doubted whether they may not rather be of an animal 
nature; but there seems little ground for this supposi- 
tion. The substance is fleshy, quick in growth and of a 
short duration, differing in texture, from a watery pulp 
fo a leathery toughness. Of all our divisions of vege- 
table productions, the Fungi are the mos^ numerous, 
and as far as we know, the least useful — in many cases 
indeed, they are rather the engines pf destruction ; as 
the growth of a Fungus upon them, is undoubtedly the 
cause of blight or decay to other substances. Still we 
cannot doubt, that like all created things, tbey live to 
serve a purpose ; and if useless themselves, may bp the 
support and food of something that is useful. 

Platb XXIV presents the drawing of a plant of the 
description we usually call Sea-weed — these are in- 
cluded, as we have said, in the Class Cryptogamia, Order 
AlgsB, but examination only could have shown it to be, 
as it is, of the Cfenu^ Fuci. The broad flat, leathery 
fubsta^ce, X\^e fructi^cation consisting only of globules 
witl^ip the si|bstap9e pf the plant, without any external 
appearftnpe pf seed or flower, lead us to suppose it may 
))e so ; 9^ the whole, the plant we have picked up, for i^ 
grew where .Yfp could not well go to gather it, answers to 
Ht? fp^VVae ^^sprtption. It is abpiit a foot ^i lepgtbt 
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of a thick, leathery substance, not notched at the edges. 
The leaves are flat, forked at the end, from half an inch 
to an inch in breadth, \i^ith a strong rib running up the 
middle. There are bladders in pairs, or solitary at the 
division of the leaves, and on the mid-ribs. At the 
points of \he leaves there are small tubercles or granu- 
lations v^ithin the substance. When fresh, the plant is 
of a deep olive, turning reddish in decay : and it is re* 
markable, that wherever the stem or leaves are bruised, 
or an incision made, a number of small leaves grow out 
of the wound. This description is sufficient to ascertain 
that we have the Fucus Ve&iculosus, Bladder Sea-weed. 

CLASS XX — CRYPTOGAMIA— Flowees Inconspicuous. 

Order 1. — Filices Ferns 

Order 2. — Musci Mosses 

Order. 3. — Hepaticae .... Liverworts 

Order 4. — Algae Flags, Lichens, Sea-weeds 

Order 5.—FuDgi .*••«• Mushrooms 

Having thus gone through the twenty Classes, and 
made a slight mention of the Genera contained in each, 
we refer our readers for more minute description of the 
Generic and Specific characters of plants to the larger 
works we have had occasion to name. 

Of children's books we have already mentioned some 
in other parts of our work. To those who are desirous 
iand capable of going farther, we recommend for atten- 
tive perusal Sir J. E. Smith's Introduction to Physiolo- 
gical and Systematical Botany. Asa Catalogue, to which 
to refer in our examination of the flowers we find, we 
have elsewhere spoken of those of Withering and Smith 
— the latter we considered as the better work — the 
former as offering more facility to the inexperienced : 
either woc^d s^rve our purpose. So furnished, we may 
proceed id our study, without need of further assistance : 
the botanical terms will become familiar to us by the fre- 
quency of their recurrence, and all seeming difficulties 
will quickly disappear. The objects of our study are 
round us and about ns ; we can scarcely walk out in the 



coaotry withoat treading: them iwder aor f^eti, md we 
may seek long and far before we cai^ exhaust themi*. 
The costly experiments of the Chemial, the far-soughl 
iMterials of the Mineralogist^ are not needed here : the 
specimens are free to all, and ^within the reach of all; 
^aeh returning season brings us nev and abundant tfeO> 
^nres, that no one cares to clajm^ and whoever finds may 
take : yet aiQ they of heaven's most exquisite prodaetieot, 
a sonree of amusement inaooent asinexhaustiblei amA of 
knowledge worthy of the highest intelleet We may add 
10 this, that, unlike other studies which are mostly seden^ 
tary, the pursuit of this may greatly contribute to the 
body's health, and to that vigour and activity of spkit, 
which exercise in the open air so much tends to promete* 
Of that still better use which this^ pursuit partakes of in 
fsoimexion with all other study of the works of nature, 
we have already and amply spoken. It remains only 
that we leave with our reader a few hints fof the prao- 
tieal pursuance of the study. 

It is so little satisfactory to pick to pieces a specimen 
and cast it away, trusting to memory entirely to receUect 
its name, and recognize its characters when we chance 
to meet with it again, that every botanist feels inclined 
to make some record of his progress and discovenes, by 
enregistering in some way the specimens and their names* 
The usual method of doing this is by preserving the plants 
m a dried state. Svery particular of a plant may be thus 
preserved, except the colour, and by immerging the dried 
0ower into hot water, you can at any time so restore its 
parts as to be fit for examination. Great nicety and care 
are requisite in forming such an Herbarium. They should 
lie placed between paper in their most natural position^ 
not artificially opened and arranged, unless it be some 
one or two of the flowers that may be opened to show 
the internal parts. Some plants will grow after they acer 
laid de^ivn,' which must be prevented by putting them, 
first in hot water, or by a hot iron— but except where 
this is Qece99ary takili them, itishetternette^ironthem % 
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also those that are disposed to cast off their leaves when 
dry, mast be immersed in hot water. It is necessary to 
fasten the specimens, when dried; to the paper, either by 
a little glue, or by strips of paper across the stems. 
Against each plant should be written the Class and 
Order to which it belongs, the Botanical and English 
names, and, if we please, the place and season in which it 
was foand. Dried plants are much subject to be con* 
samed by insects, as well as the paper on which they are 
laid. To prevent this, it is recommended to dissolve 
about two drams of corrosive sublimate of mercury with 
a little camphor, in a pint of rectified spirits of wine, 
and apply the mixture with a brush to the various parts 
of the plant when quite dry, mixing also a little of it with 
the glae : it should be done before they are fastened, to 
avoid staining the paper. They must then be kept in a 
dry place. 

The diflBcuIty of preserving plants well, and the' cum- 
brous form of a large collection when preserved, also the 
l(5ss of their beauty by the fading colour, induced us to 
adopt another plan, which is within the reach of tnost 
ladies, and if not so strictly scientifical, will be likely to 
prove much more amusing than the plants themselves. 
Instead of drying our specimens, we make a drawing of 
each, with strict attention to its botanical characters, 
even in the minutest particulars, for which purpose the 
description should be read and the flower examined 
ft^ore it is drawn, lest some specific character be over* 
looked. As painting flowers is a work of some length, 
we adopted the plan of drawing and shadowing them 
with pencil only, as if for engraving, and merely tinting 
over the pencil with the proper colouring. The effect 
is good, and the process very quick ; so that a collection 
may thus be made with very little cost of time. We say 
this is within reach of most ladies, because most ladies 
can draw ; or if they cannot, they might if they chose it, 
so far as to sketch a flower from nature, a task that 
requires neither the talent nor the knowledge requisite 
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fbr other drawing, or for paiotiog. We strongly recom- 
mend this method to our younger friends, to wfiom it 
will prove an innocent and useful amusement in their 
leiaore ; and by the time they cease to be young, they 
will have a very valuable collection of botanical draw- 
ings. Should any difficulty present itself in the method, 
let them choose tirst the same flowers we have given in 
our plates, and drawing their own from a living speci- 
men, correct and shadow it by reference to ours — thjBte 
is BO difference but to substitute the pencil .for the ink 
of the engraving. 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR COLOURING THE PLATES IN VOLS. 3 AND 4. 

Plate 13. Lythrnm Salicaria. Remembering our 
former advice to mix the colours thin, and lay them on 
equally with a large brash — mix Gamboge and Prussian 
Green for the leaves, stem, and calix ; for the latter and 
for the .upper leaves, with a larger proportion of the 
j^low. Mark a fine distinct line of Red Lake round 
the edge of the leaves, and tint with the same, the stem,, 
the points of the calix, and of the frait leaves. Put a 
very small quantity of Prussian Blue into the Lake, and 
colour with it the whole flower, except a slight touch of 
yellow in the middle: filaments of the same colour; 
anthers a deep green. 

. Plate 14. Potentilla Anserina. The front of the 
leaves of a grass green — that part which folds over so as 
to show the back, of the palest blue green. The stems 
entirely Red Lake — the flower an equal yellow. 

Plate 15. Ranunculus Aquatilis. Leaves and stemS; 
rather light green, flower white — ^stamens and claws of 
the petals yellow. 

Plate 16# Scutellaria Galericulata. The upper sur- 
face of the leaves of a bright green, the under surface 
aud palix of a whitish green. The flowers bright blue, 
paler towards the centre. Stem a strong purplish red*' 
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Plate 17. Cardamiae Pralensis. The leaves and 
stems of an eqaal green. The stamens, pistiU and claWs 
of the petals pale yellow-^tlie outer part of the petals 
IHao, iocliniiig to white in the middle — lilac to be made 
of Prassiao Blue and Lake, the latter predomiDating. 

Plait 16. Althsea Officinalis. The leaves arid stem 
of a bright green— the flowers of the very palest pink/ 
vemod also with pink. The tube of filaments a brigftft 
red, the anfbers deep purple. 

Plate 19. Yicia Crfu^a. Leaves and stem im eifval 
green, rather bluish. The flowers of bright Uae> with a 
slight tinge of pink. 

Plate 20. Hypericum Pulchrum. Leaves green — 
stem strongly tinted with Burnt Umber. Flowers bright 
yellow, marked and pointed with red — ^stamens yellow, 
anthem and hods of Lake and Gamboge mixed. 

Plate 21. Cichorium Tntybns. Leaves of the nsoal 
gt«en-^steras and ealix and florel leaves a lighter greea, 
edged and tipped with Seppia. Flowers of the most 
brilliailt hhie — the best colour is the Ultramarine. 

Pulte 23. Achillea Ptarmica. Leaves a deep green; 
••^he middfe rib of the leaves, the stem and calix a- 
wfaStisfa green. Central florets yellow — ^those of the cir- 
cumference white. AH white flowers should be washed' 
with the palest possible tint of yellow. 

Plttte 23. Centaurea Scabiosa. Leaves, stem and 
calix green — edges of the latter brown— flowers either 
#hite, washed with a pale yellow, or a reddish ptirpie 
formied of Lake and Prussian Blue. 

Pl&tt 24. Fncos Vesicniosus. The whole piant 
washed with an olive colour, best formed of Brown Pink 
and BepfisL^ nay be made of Seppia and Gamboge. 

* 

PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON XXIV.--*Plate 1^4. 

, Wb have reserved our only remaining lesson m Per> 
speetivoi for €ha shadows cast by natural objecta v^oa. 
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the water. The rule for these is simple and easy, and : 
will need but little explanation. Let a a, Plate XXIV. 
be the outline of the water. Fig. 1. represents two- 
posts, Qne perpendicular, the other reclining, but both , 
planted close to the water's edge. Nothing is necessary 
here but to make the reflection of the perpendicular 
post also perpendicular in the water, and of the same, 
length as the post : the reclining one to form an equal 
angle with the line a a, till it meets the dotted perpendi- 
cular b ; all objects close to the water and on a level 
with it, to be formed in the same way ; merely drawing 
the shadow of the same size and shape as the object, in 
a reversed position. Fig. 2. is also on a level with the 
water, but not close to it ; the space therefore that the 
intervening ground occupies in the picture, must be 
taken from the shadow, as marked by the dotted line c, 
the space from c to d, being equal to that from d to the 
line a. The part of the building above c will thus alone 
be reflected. Fig. 3. is not only at a distance from the 
waterVedge, but it is on an elevation above it. This is 
to be represented by dropping the line e from the base of 
the tree as far as we suppose the mound on which it 
stands to be above the level of the water : this may be. 
judged of by the eye, or measured according to the 
method in Lesson XIX. for the ascent of the street. 
From the base of this line e the remaining space to the 
line a will be the apparent distance of the object from 
the water, and that is to be taken, as in Fig. 2., from the 
length of the reflection — so that the part of the treq 
above y will alone be reflected : the space from one end 
of the line e to /, being equal to the space from the 
other end to the line a. 

We have now pursued our lessons in Perspective as 
far as we intended : no farther, that is, than is essential 
to every young person to understand, for the purpose of 
sketching from nature. Subjects might be endlessly 
multiplied, and rules more intricate be supplied: foi^ 
elaborate architectural drawings much more would b6 

lis 
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neoessoTf-^hiit tfaia was not our purpose. There are 
many larger and more scientific works open the sabject, 
wiiieh they who wdaM pursue it farther may have re** 
course to, and will now, we trust, understand ; though 
hltd they oommenced with them they probably ^would 
nqil. Of the. works we have seen on the subject, we 
cofisider Wood's to be the plainest and the best fbr 
pfudtical purposes. 



INTRODVCTWN 

TO ▲ 

SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



liiviKG, or organized beings, hare, from their earliest 
periods of observation, being divided into two kingdoms; 
the Animal and the Vegetable. The first generally en- 
dowed with the faculties of sense and motion ; the second 
destitute of both, and capable only of vegetation. 

Thejirst and most important circumstance Which dis- 
finguishes an animal from a vegetable, is the possession 
of an intestinal cavity, or stomach; where the food is 
prepared by digestion to be distributed, either by ab- 
sorption or circulation, to every part of the body. Of 
this all plants are destitute ; for they are supplied by the 
soil and the surrounding atmosphere, with juices already 
prepared for their nourishment. 

The second leading character of animals is the circu- 
lating system : this is less essential than the digestive, 
and does not exist in animals of t!he simpler conforma- 

fion. 

The Aird is respiration, whitih is essential to the con- 
stitution df the animal body. Animals are found to ex- 
ercise all their functions with more or less efficiency, in 
proportion as their respiratioo is more or less perfect* 
' 'The fourth peculiaiitfr of animals is, 1iiat oxygen 
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Wi Ditrogen^ two gases which plants reject* are es- 
sential to their life« They in return thprow off a great 
proportion of hjdrogen and carbon/ which iform the. 
principal parts of the vegetable composition. 

The several divisions of Classes, Orders, and Genera^ ^ 
are employed in the Zoological department of Natafal 
History, as well as in the mineral and vegetable; 

The Baron Cavier, whose system is now most es- 
teemed^ distribatee the whole animal kingdom into four 
Classes : — 

1. Vertesratbd ^imimalsy or those in wbicli the 
brain and chief trunk of the nervous system, the spinal 
marrow, are enclosed in bony coverings ; the former 
called the cranium or skull, the latter, the vertebra or 
back bone. This Class is divided into four Orders: 
Mammalia, or those animals that nourish their young by 
milk. Birds, Reptiles, and Fishss, which are again sub- 
divided into various Genera and Species. 

2. MoLLUSCA. In animals of this Class we find no 
skeleton: the muscles are simply attached to the skin, 
which forms a soft and contractile covering, or mantle, 
in which the viscera are enclosed. Many species in this 
Class are furnished with a shell. 

3. Articulated animals, in which the covering of 
the body is divided into a certain number of rings, form- 
ing frequently a kind of external skeleton. This Class 
contains the four Orders of Worms, Crustacea, Arach* 
nida, and Insects, 

4. Zoophytes, or radiated animals: those which, 
though possessed of the chief characteristic of an animal, 
a digestive organ, yet bear, in some particulars, a strong 
resemblance to vegetables. 

In the series of familiar oonversatioos on the animal 
kingdom, to wbidh this rapid sketch is in tended ^s an in- 
troduction, we shall proceed, contrary to the usual me- 
thod, from the lowest to the highest scale in animated 
nature: from the simply- constructed polype to the lord 
of the creation: and while we observe the different con* 
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formations, propensities and instincts that distinguish tbe 
▼Biious orders of animals, and notice the admirable ad- - 
aptatioD of the whole to promote their enjoyments, and • 
to fit each for the place in creation it was designed to > 
occupy, we shall be convinced that it is not the heavens 
alone that declare the glory of God, nor the firmament 
only which sheweth his wondroas works: bat that 
** His omnipotence, his wisdom, and his superintending 
providence, are equally manifested in the meanest worm 
that creeps upon the earth, and in the lowest of the 
radiated tribes that slumber in the coraj caves of ocean." 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



PSALM XCI. 
Who in the secret of thy presence hide, 

O thou Most High, in peace securely rest; 
Under thy shadow they shall still abide, 

Guarded by the Almighty God and blest. 

To thee, the Lord Jehovah, I will sing ; 

Thou art ipy rock, my refuge, my abode ; 
My souVs strong confidence, my glorious King, 

In whom for ever I will trust — my God. 

He will deliver thee from every snare; 

Satan shall spread the net for thee in vain ; 
Though sin*s impoisoned arrows fill the air, 

The soul in Christ uninjured shall remain. 

* Thine everlasting strength will he be found ; 

Beneath his wings thy soul shall rest in peace ; 
His faith .shall shield and compass thee around. 

Till every danger, every storm shall cease. 

<The Lord is thy salvation and thy light. 
What shall alarm thee guarded by his eyet 

Thou shalt not fear the terrors of the night, 
Nor deadly shafts by day that round thee fly. 

' Wdlking in darkness, with terrific power, 
Though the swift pestilence its thousands slayy 

Or tens of thousands perish in the hour, 
When 'dire destruction points the burning tey. 
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* Though OQ the impious thine eyes shall see 

The threatened vials of his wrath descend, 
His indignation ^ill not fall on thee. 
For in the judge thou shalt behold thy friend/ 

Surely to thee, Jehovah, I have fled-^ 
' Because thy dwelling is in God Most High, 

Within that sanctuary he has said, 
No plague shall come, no evil venture aigh* 

' Concerning thee, his angels have command 
To bear thee up and keep thee in thy way ; 

The Lord of angels is himself at hand^ 
A light by night, a covering by day. 

* Walk in his light, and thou shalt never faU^ 

Rising in darkness be will on thee shiae ; 
Go in his strength, and thou shalt conquer all. 
And tread beneath thy feet his foes and thine.' 

** Because thine heart is mine,'* thus saith the Lord, 

" I will deliverance for thee proclaim ; 
Keep thee in peace, for thou hast kept my word. 

Raise thee on high, for thou hast knewn my name. 

''When thou shalt lift thy supplicating voioe^ 
Then will I answer from my throne above ; 

Even in trouble shall thy soul rejoice, 
Cheered vrith the consolations of my love. 

** Thus will I booour him who honours ae>— 
He shall be raised in glory and in power. 

At my right hand complete salvation tee. 

Fulness of joy and life for evermore." IOTA. 
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THE HAIR-BELL. 

Deep in the beds of heather where it grew, 

I saw a Hair-bell of celestial blue — 

The dew-drops glittered on its cheek so brightly, 

It hung upon its slender stem so lightly, 

I thought it was a thing of too much grace 

To bide alone in that rude dwelling-place. 

It seem'd the trembling, drooping bells would break 

Beneath the tear that hung upon its cheek — 

It seemed a form so tender would be riven 

If breath*d on by the lightest wind of heav^. 
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Too eagerly I bent me down to try 

If I might wipe its little leafits dry. 

1 put aside the thorns that closed it round, 

And gently drew it from its native ground; 

To bear it, as I thought, to some fair spot, 

Where the rude forest-winds would reach it not — 

Nor rugged thorns be for its pillow spread, 

Nor dew-drops lie too heavy on its head. 

But scarcely had it reach*d its dwelling-place. 

Or ere there came a sadness on its face : 

There came a certain dimness in its hue. 

That did not seem to be its native blue : 

Pressed by no dew-drop now, each tiny bell 

Lower and lower on its bosom fell — 

As if the sicken'd appetite denied 

To take the freshening moisture I supplied ; 

As if it could not feel, or did not love 

The softer breeze that fanned it from above. 

Ah ! hapless flower ! — it was in evil day 

I tore thee from thy native waste away. 

The thorns thy shelter and thy drink the dew, 

He who bad placed thee there, full surely knew 

'Twas there that thou wert best — ^thy tender form . 

Flourished, albeit unsheltered from the storm — 

Thy pliant stem the breezes did not break — 

The sunbeam did not fade thy pretty cheek — 

Thou hadst not sigh'd to deck the garden bower. 

Or share the fortunes of some cherish*d flower, 

That softer suns and fairer climates bore 

To be the favourites of a passing hour. 

He that had form'd thee, form*d thee to adorn 

The barren heath, and bide beneath the thorn ; 

And fitted thee to blossom and to thrive. 

There where his wisdom destin'd thee to live. 

rCwas I that wrong*d ihee, when with hand so rude 

I rashly tore thee from thy solitude. 

I fain would take thee back again, poor flower ! 

But 'twere in vain — ^for thou can'st grow no more. 

It was not nature wrong'd thee — it was I 

Whose fond mistaking marr'd thy destiny — 

And wiser than thy Maker, proudly bore 

The hair-bell where 'iwill never blossom more. 
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EASTER THOUGHTS. 

Ibt joy to me that Jesus lives ? That he 

Whom mortals buried, burst the riven tomb, 

And came again to prove that he was God ? 

What joy ? Men slay their enemies — and I 

Was one that slew him— for my guilt was there, 

To bind a thorn the more upon his brow ; 

My faithless, cold ingratitude was there, 

To add a burden to his bosom's sadness i 

And I was party to that fearful burst 

Of agony that swelled his sinless heart ; 

And brake it, ere the murderous sword had smitten. 

What joy 7 Men do not love to see again 

The being they have injured and have slain ! 

Twere safer for them, that the grave they closed, 

Should hold him ii) its iron grasp for ever. 

Is*t joy to me that Jesus lives ? That he 

Who suffered and was buried, comes again 

In character of Heaven's eternal King, 

To be the arbiter of weal or woe ? 

What joy ? If Jesus lives* he lives to judge 

And to decide between the soul (hat love^ him, 

Or loveis him not— and surely as he brings 

To one the eternal purchase of his anguish. 

Pardon, and joy, and holiness, and love. 

Peace upon earth, in heav'n immortality ; 

So surely to the other is he bearer 

Of that unsparing justice that has fallen 

Once on himself, but now must fall on all 

Who have not known him, lov'd him, and been pardpn'd. 

Jesus is risen. Yes; but ere I join 
The paeon of joyful gratitude, that hails 
The day of his returning, let me think 
If he who has arisen is my friend. 
If he is not my friend, he is my foe, 
Most injured, most insulted, most provoked-^ 
Men do not sing a welcome to their foes. 
Still the loud musick, doff the gay attire, 
Till wrapt in deep and silent communing, 
My spirit first has questioned of itself 
If it be so, that I have cause for joy. 

If I have lov*d him — aye, but then to lov9 
Is to desire, to follow, to obey. 
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It is to bind the object on the heart 

So close, so near, that nought may coiiie between. 

Nor ought be held of value, or be deem'd 

Too much to part from, or too much to leave, 

Or suffer, for the sake of him we love. 

With him — it is to listen to his words, 

And drink them in as eagerly, as gladly, 

As does the parched and thirsty soil drink in 

The first small droppings of the summer shower. 

Away from him — it is to remember 

When all beside forgjet him ; and recall 

His name, his character, his words, his wishes, 

Where nothing whispers of them but our love, 

And all around us and about us sounds. 

Amid the turmoil of a restless world. 

Oblivion to his honour and his name. 

It is to have his will so deeply written 

Upon our hearts, that running we may read it ; 

And, 'mid the hurry of existence, never 

Forego it or forget it, or let pass 

Affection's wakeful, monitory whisper. 

That says, *• Tis so he would** — *^ 'tis so he would not." 

If I am pardon'd— am I pardon'd then ? 

The prodigal, who chose his luckless portion 

So far at distance from his father's house. 

And for a season liked it, and expended 

All that he had in careless revelry, 

So long as he was happy, was not pardon*d. 

Kay, nor was he pardon*d, when, bereaved. 

Or wearied, or forsaken of his pleasures, 

He sate him down in sadness to abide 

The miserable portion he had earned-^ 

Distant in sorrow then, as erst in joy. 

From sorrow, or from joy, or from the thinga. 

Whatever or where'er, apart from hira, 

That made me blest or wretched, have I risen, 

And gat me back again to ask a pardon ? 

Vain, vain had been to htm the dance, the son|;. 

The voice of mirth, and noise of revelry. 

That day that sounded through his fiaither's halls. 

Had he not been the pardon'd, the accepted— 

At once the willing and the w«lcom'd guest. 

And vainer far than this, and worse than vain, 

A senseless mockery and a bold derision, 

It were to roe to sing a joyful welcome 



To one I have forgotten and forsaken ; 
And idly come to celebrater % da]( 
'Hiat IS not joy to me, unless, indeed, 
There something be within me to attest 
That i have lov'd him, and am lov'd of Him. 
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Modern Geography^-^Arranged in a systematic fornix 
and intended as an introduction to a more enlarged 
study of the science. By Charlotte Hennion. Seeley 
and Son. Price is. 1823. 

THsitE is no person, perhaps, engaged in tuition, but 
bi» felt the want of a good first book for Geography. 
Iti the melancholy routine of early education we mtist 
begin -with learning names by rote — though how little 
geographical knowledge is ever acquired this way, the 
author doubtless knows as welt as we do. We may as 
well learn mnsick without seeing an instrument, as geo- 
graphy without a map. Still names must be learned, 
and a book of this description was wanted. Whether 
this will answer to that want, the author who has tried 
it can better judge than we who have not tried it, be- 
cause it is only to be proved by experience. There 
seems by the preface to be a design of making the 
learner form the map for himself. If this can be effected, 
the plan must be good. We cannot help wishing the 
author had given us in a plate an example of the method 
by which this is intended to be done. At the same time 
we have pleasure in recommending the work to the no- 
tice of our readers. 
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The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical Worh^ 
with some pieces never before published. By the late 
Jane Taylor. 2 Vols., 9«. 1824. J. H. Holdsworth, 
St. Paul's Church-Yard. 

Our younger readers have complained of us, that 
while we direct them in their more solid reading, we have 
forgotten that there are times when the mind has need to 
relax itself with something of a lighter nature : story- 
books have answered to them the same purpose that 
poetry, travels, and works of fancy do to their elder ; 
they must haye light reading as well as ourselves : but 
then we have suggested that a great many story-books 
are objectionable in themselves, and many, good in them- 
selves, are objectionable if taken in too abundant quan- 
tity. All this is very true : we know that little ladies as 
well as great ladies are not always in a humour for ap- 
plication — there are, besides, a great many five-minutes 
and ten-minutes in the course of the day, which, because 
they cannot apply themselves to study in so desultory a 
way, they usually pass in fidgetting every bodv who hap- 
pens to be employed ; but which, if some lig^bt, uncon- 
nected readings lay in their way, might be considerably 
better and more agreeably spent. We are happy, there- 
fore, to have a book to recommend exactly suited to 
their purpose, and we hope to their jUste — full of useful 
hints and brief stories, to which no possible objection 
can be made, either by us or by themselves. 
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